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THE BUSINESS 
OUTLOOK 








the coal strike. 








The recession has been accentuated by the European crisis and 
The coal strike in particular dominates the imme- 
diate outlook because it contains elements of danger not present in 
previous post-war strikes, though these are partly offset by the 
likelihood of a prompt settlement. Any alleviation of noneconomic 
factors depressing business would presumably afford opportunity 
for resumption of recovery from the 1937-38 depression. 














the beginning of the unfortunate se- 

ries of international disturbances 

which have now left their mark on the 
American securities markets and on the 
American business outlook, it seemed ap- 
propriate that in some way attention 
should be directed toward the significance 
of the opening of the New York World’s 
Fair from the standpoint of international 
trade and international good-will. Not 
that these aspects would not already have 
appealed to the imagination of the gen- 
eral public, especially in view of the em- 
phasis which the present Administration, 
in pursuance of what many observers re- 
gard as the soundest part of its recovery 
program, has consistently placed on the 
need for international trade revival. On 
the contrary, the success which has 
crowned the efforts of the Fair’s manage- 
ment to secure the participation of all the 
important countries of the world has made 
emphatic and very obvious the potential 
benefits to all people which the drawing 
together of industrial, scientific and cul- 
tural exhibits from many lands sym- 
bolizes. 

That this is so would be evident from 
the mere consideration of the commercial 
fair as one of the most ancient institutions 
which still finds a useful place in modern 
civilization. Professor Wayne Caldwell 
Neely, in Phe Agricultural Fair, says: 


ik the early Summer of 1938, prior to 


Generally speaking, fairs have empha- 
sized one or more of four characteristics— 
namely, religious, commercial, educational 
and exhibitive. In fact, we could with a 
considerable degree of accuracy describe 
the fair in the foregoing sequence. * * * 

The significance of these early assem- 
blages [i.e., fairs in the Middle Ages] was, 
however, more than local. The religious 
fetes, occurring periodically, became the 
regular stopping places of caravans of 
traders and entertainers, who created a 


sort of primitive commercial route, re- 
traveled year after year and linking the 
sites of the routes by commercial if not by 
spiritual ties. 

With the march of scientific progress, 
it is natural that the public’s attention, 
particularly in the great international ex- 
positions of both pre-war and post-war 
days, should have been focused largely on 
the exhibitive characteristic of the fair as 
an institution. It is both natural and proper 
that it should be so with the New York 
World’s Fair, where, if one may judge by 
conservative advance notices, the public 
will be treated to the most amazing ex- 
hibition of scientific and cultural achieve- 
ment in the world’s history. 

Since the Summer of 1938, when the 
idea of attempting to emphasize the inter- 
national commercial aspects of the Fair 
took the form of a decision to publish this 
World’s Fair International Trade number 
of THE ANNALIST, events have proved the 
dire need for international understanding 
of the economics of world trade and world 
peace. All the scientific achievements of 
the ages take on a grim and a sardonic 
irony in a world which can only find use 
for them in the prosecution of war; and 
today the world again stands teetering on 
the brink of international conflict. For that 
very reason, far from accepting the un- 
fortunate state of world politics today as 
a token of defeat for all efforts to promote 
better understanding of the fundamentai 
principles which in the long run must gov- 
ern international intercourse, 
strongly inclined to view the present im- 
passe as proof of the necessity to re- 
examine those principles. If, indeed, the 
opening of the New York World’s Fair 
could be made to serve as an occasion*for 
a thorough search after the basic prin- 
ciples upon which the future of world 
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trade revival and hence world peace must 
in the long run depend, it is perhaps not 
too much to say that much would be done 
to advance the cause of humanity. 

It is doubly unfortunate that the threat 
of strife abroad finds a counterpart in a 
condition of labor strife at home. With 
all the machinery that has been estab- 
lished for the settlement of labor dis- 
putes, we are confronted with the fact of a 
stoppage of operations in the bituminous 
coal industry which seems rapidly to be 
acquiring more elements of possible dan- 
ger to business activity than any previous 
cessation of work in the post-war period. 
. There are several elements which com- 
bine to make the present situation deli- 
eate. In the worst previous coal strike 
the United Mine Workers, at the peak of 
their power, were able to control only 
about 90 per cent of the country’s bitu- 
minous coal mining capacity, and for the 
duration of the strike they were able to 
control on the average only half the total 
capacity. Today the United Mine Work- 
ers control practically 100 per cent of 
bituminous and anthracite capacity. The 
affiliation of the United Mine Workers 
with the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions makes it possible for organized 
labor, if it wishes, to interfere with the 
flow of other fuels. At midnight Monday 
the National Maritime Union, a C. I. O. 
affiliate, called a strike of crews of oil 
tankers against five large oil companies. 
This will add to the fuel shortage by cur- 
. tailing the supply of fuel oil. 

The most serious aspect of the present 
strike lies in the fact that there was no 
expectation of any great difficulty in ar- 
riving at a new wage agreement, hence 
little laying in of coal stocks by industrial 
consumers prior to the deadline. Whether 
it was part of labor’s improved strategy 
to start a virtually undeclared war, or 
whether the inability to agree was en- 
tirely unpremeditated, the effect is to 
leave industrial consumers in a precarious 
_ position, as shown by the fact that Endi- 

_eott-Johnson is reported to have had to 


curtail because of insufficient coal sup- 
plies. 

Another factor which may tend to pro- 
long the present strike is the availability 
of unemployment relief. Some States do 
not permit relief money to go to persons 
who quit their jobs voluntarily, but it is 
asserted that other States are giving re- 
lief to strikers. 

Offhand the cause of the present dead- 
lock would appear to be petty, one that 
ought to be settled in half an hour at the 
outside. There is no dispute over the 
wages, hours or working conditions. It 
is primarily over the closed shop, the need 
for which apparently arises from the fact 
that the A. F. of L. has recently been 
making inroads on what Mr. Lewis has 
considered his exclusive province. The 
present dispute, therefore, to all intents 
and purposes is an offshoot of the long- 
standing struggle between the C. I. O. and 
the A. F. of L. which Madam Perkins as- 
sured the country a few days ago was 
in process of being pacified. 

About the only source of coal supplies, 
if the strike continues, will be imports 
from abroad. It will be recalled that dur- 
ing the British coal strike of 1926 we 
shipped coal to countries cut off from 
their usual British fuel supplies. But it 
would probably require a month or more 
to arrange for an adequate flow of coal 
from England, and it is by no means cer- 
tain that adequate distribution could be 
effected after the coal reached here, in 
view of the strength of organized labor 
along the waterfront. 

Public opinion is probably against the 
United Mine Workers; it probably will be, 
at any rate, when the facts percolate to 
the general public. For that reason it 
may be estimated that the strike will be 
settled before any really serious damage 
is done to business activity. Thus far the 
immediate consequence has been to accen- 
tuate the downward trend of our weekly 
business index, although the combined in- 
dex would probably have declined slightly 
in any event. Our indices of miscellaneous 


car loadings, of steel ingot and electric 
power production and of cotton mill activ- 
ity were all lower in the week ended 
April 8. In the week ended April 15 there 
was a further and sharper decline in the 
index of steel ingot production and a 
slight further decrease in the index of 
automobile production. 

Industrial raw material prices, which a 
week ago seemed on the verge of turning 
acutely weak, have again been compara- 
tively firm. Steel scrap prices have de- 
clined, but neither the decline in scrap 
prices nor the behavior of raw material 
prices in general has been such as to sug- 
gest the imminence of any severe decline 
in domestic’ business activity. The recent 
reduction in copper prices has resulted in 
a moderate increase in sales. 

The behavior of a number of prominent 
business indices suggests that some in- 
dustries are not aware of the existence of 
a recession in general business activity. 
Lumber orders continue to run_substan- 
tially in excess of production. Machine 
tool orders in March were the highest 
since September, 1937. The Chemical and 
Metallurgical index of chemical consump- 
tion was the highest since 1937. Rubber 
consumption, seasonally adjusted, was the 
highest since June, 1937. 

Outside of the recent outbreak of se- 
rious strikes affecting the supply of fuels, 
the labor situation has been comparatively 
satisfactory. It is believed that for most 
concerns operating efficiency has been 
high. This, together with a low level of 
raw material prices, has been favorable to 
the earning power of many types. of com- 
panies, especially those whose products 
are not normally subject to wide price 
fluctuations. 

A number of companies have reported 
increased earnings, on a seasonally ad- 
justed basis, in the first quarter as com- 
pared with the fourth quarter of 1938. 
There seems to have been considerable 
apprehension over some mysterious 
shrinkage in the earning power of the 
steel industry, particularly with respect 


to the United States Steel Corporation. 
The Wall Street Journal of April 18, for 
example, after reciting the fact that the 
corporation’s shipments of finished steel 
products were slightly higher in the first 
quarter than in the fourth quarter of 
1938, states, “it is now believed that 
various influences reduced’ earnings so 
that net income may not have been suffi- 
cient to cover fully the preferred divi- 
dend. This may be true, but it is not clear 
what the adverse influences might have 
been. According to the normal relation- 
ship between the rate of operations and 
net income after charges, U. S. Steel 
should be able to show’ approximately 
$10,000,000 net income for the quarter, 
which would be more than ample to cover 
the preferred dividend. 

To sum up, the gradual business re- 
cession that set in in December has been 
accentuated by European war scares and 
the outbreak of the coal strike. Decreas- 
ing confidence in the probable duration 
of the Administration’s business appease- 
ment program also undoubtedly contrib- 
uted something to the unfavorable turn 
of business sentiment, though there was 
never apparently much confidence in that 
direction. The increasingly loose fiscal 
policy of the Administration, and its in- 
fluence in promoting increasingly loose 
fiscal policies on the part of State and 
local governments, was a factor of dis- 
couragement which probably more than 
offset any temporary uplift which might 
be expected to follow such a sharp in- 
crease in pump-priming expenditures as 
that reported for March. 

The recovery .from the 1937-38 depres- 
sion, on the other hand, has thus far been 
abnormally brief. The recovery from the 
1921 depression, for example, lasted two 
years despite the intervention of a serious 
coal strike. So that any turn for the 
better in the principal noneconomic fac- 
tors currently restraining business might 
logically be expected to lead to a resump- 
tion of the recovery movement that began 
in 1938. D. W. ELLSWORTH 
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Stocks Low 


N reviewing the present outlook for 
I stock prices we have to deal with 

three important questions: (1) the do- 

mestic business, financial and politi- 
cal situation; (2) the possibility of a war 
in Europe; (3) the level of security prices. 
From the standpoint of the investor, the 
first of these factors seems favorable, in 
the longer-range sense; the second is 
highly uncertain and contains elements of 
really serious danger; the third is favor- 
able. 

Business activity recovered sharply in 
the last half of 1938. Considered simply 
on the basis of historical statistical an- 
alogy, the improvement looks much like 
the beginning of a cyclical upswing simi- 
lar to the beginning of important business 
recoveries in the past. It might, of course, 
be a preliminary recovery. But the theory 
that the improvement of late 1938 is 
merely a sort of “double bottom,” simi- 
lar to those of the first quarter of 1894, 
the first half of 1904, or the last half of 
1932, is not consistent with past experi- 
ence because the preliminary recoveries in 
question were of small extent. The 1938 
improvement was far too vigorous and 
rapid to fit into such a pattern. Nor does 
it seem analogous to the rapid recovery 
of the Spring and Summer of 1933, be- 
cause that was brought about, in large 
measure, by speculative excitement gen- 
erated by the decline in the gold value of 
the dollar. 

The behavior of bond prices, general 
commodity prices and raw material prices 
during the last three quarters has been 
consistent with what one would expect 
if a cyclical upswing were setting in. Res- 
idential building activity has improved 
substantially, which is also something that 
might easily occur at the beginning of re- 
covery, as it did, for example, in 1921. 


No Signs of Collapse 


There are no signs such as one would 
expect to appear if a general business 
collapse were impending. The heavy 1937 
inventory in the metal-consuming indus- 
tries has been eliminated. There has been 
no marked speculative boom in any im- 
portant area of business. Stocks of motor 
cars are, perhaps, a little higher than one 
would wish, but the situation was pretty 


, thoroughly liquidated in 1938 and can 


hardly have got into really bad balance 
in so short a time. Retail sales of auto- 
mobiles, moreover, were at a high level 
in November and December last year and 
held up reasonably well,.on a seasonally 
corrected basis, during the first quarter 
of 1939, so that stocks of cars can hardly 
be at a really dangerous level. In the past 
the bond market has usually begun to de- 
cline well ahead of business and ahead of 
common stocks. It continued to advance 
until the present European crisis devel- 
oped, and the decline of the last month is 
evidently the result of unsettlement over 
the European situation rather than of 
anything fundamental to the bond market 
itself. Important raw materials, which 
usually begin to decline before an impor- 
tant downswing in general business activ- 
ity sets in, have been fairly firm during 
the recent unsettlement (although perhaps 
we should discount this fact, because of 
the possibility of war, which would tend 
to increase prices of certain international 
commodities). 

The general financial situation con- 
tinues favorable. Commercial loans have 
followed a general downward trend during 


‘ the last three quarters, as they normally 


do in the early stages of a business re- 
covery, and the rapid advance in this 
series which is often the first sign of the 

of a turn in the general finan- 
cial situation has not yet made its ap- 
pearance. There appears to be little or 


Relative to Business; Financial Outlook, © 
Ex-Europe, Satisfactory 


By EMERSON WIRT AXE 


no possibility that the Administration 
will make even a gesture in the direction 
of tightening the money market, as it did 
in the Winter of 1936-37. Member banks 
have increased their holdings of non-gov- 
ernment securities substantially during 
the last year, in marked contrast to the 
year preceding the beginning of the 1937 
business decline. So that, financially, the 
situation seems on the whole very satis- 
factory. 

It is true that taxes are still an impor- 
tant obstacle to business recovery. Wages 
are high and labor regulations tend to 


than they have been at other periods when 
business activity has expanded. On the 
whole, the domestic situation seems 
strong. 


Europe 


If we could eliminate Europe it would 
seem, therefore, that the outlook for 
American security prices would be favor- 
able. Unfortunately, we cannot do this. 
We must analyze the European outlook 
as best we can in an attempt to estimate 
the possibility of war. There can be no 
certainty in any conclusion arrived at, be- 














In reviewing the present outlook for stock prices we have to 
deal with three important questions: 
financial and political situation; (2) the possibility of war in Eu- 
rope; (3) the level of security prices. 
investor, the first of these factors seems favorable, in the longer- 
range sense; the second is highly uncertain and contains elements 
of really serious danger; the third is favorable. 


(1) the domestic business, 
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discourage expansion. New security is- 
sues are at a low level. Business men 
still lack confidence in the attitude of 
government toward business, and are not 
inclined to make plans involving large in- 
vestments for future expansion. These 
unfavorable factors, however, have been 
present for some little time. Many of them 
were present during the rapid business ex- 
pansion of 1935-37, and on the whole they 
seem today to offer a less important ob- 
stacle to business recovery than they did 
during that period. The domestic political 
situation seems more favorable to busi- 
ness than it has been for some little time. 
As compared with a year ago, for ex- 
ample, business men have less fear that 
legislation unfavorable to business will be 
enacted by Congress. The 1940 Presiden- 
tial campaign will be in progress a year 
from now, and it would seem reasonable 
to believe that efforts will be made to 
stimulate business some time between 
now and then, so that it will be moder- 
ately active at the time of the conven- 
tions. 


Financial Outlook, Ex-Europe, 
Favorable 

The fact that business has declined dur- 
ing the last four months is not inconsis- 
tent with the theory that a cyclical up- 
swing is in progress. There were interme- 
diate declines in business, lasting from one 
to three quarters, in 1898, 1901-02, 1906, 
1925, 1926, 1933, 1934, 1935 and 1936, 
which did not interfere with further im- 
provement in business. Up to the time 
that the recent European crisis developed, 
business had given a good account of 
itself during the readjustment; and the de- 
terioration that has taken place during 
the last month seems to be almost en- 
tirely the result of the unsettlement of 
sentiment by the threat of new German 
aggression. 

Thus, the domestic business and finan- 
cial situation seems reasonably favorable. 
There is little that corresponds to situ- 
ations at the start of important business 
declines in the past. There are many 
features that are similar to those at the 
start of past cyclical upswings. The non- 
economic factors in the domestic situation 
are perhaps not as favorable as many 
would wish, but they are less unfavorable 


cause in the end events depend upon 
the judgment of one or two powerful in- 
dividuals. 

The general nature of the European po- 
sition is unchanged from what it was 
when we reviewed it in THE ANNALIST of 
Jan. 25, 1939. Germany can block France 
and England in the west, where an as- 
sault on her new Limes lines would hold 
little promise of success and at the best 
would take a great deal of time. To get 
around either flank, by way of the Baltic 
or through the Mediterranean, would in- 
volve grave risks. It would seem difficult 
indeed, therefore, for France and England 
to prevent further German acquisition of 
territory in the east. It is entirely pos- 
sible that Germany will be able to make 
additional conquests in the Balkan penin- 
sula and perhaps also in Poland and Rus- 
sia. 

But if this occurs it will not of itself 
seriously upset the situation in the west; 
and if a general European war develops 
it must be in the west rather than the 
east. The main crisis is likely to develop 
if Germany is able to complete her pro- 
gram in the east and then turns west. 


The Balkan Problem 

Before that time arrives, however, Ger- 
many will certainly encounter serious 
and fundamental difficulties. In the first 
place, expansion in the Balkan peninsula 
increases the risk of alarming Italy, re- 
ported already to be unsettled because of 
the nearness of Germany to the Adriatic. 
(In a recent address Mussolini pointed out 
that Italy recognized the right of the 
Slavs to a position in the Adriatic but 
excluded Germany). Italy would be in a 
poor position on a continent dominated 
completely by Germany. It is also true 
that for Italy to enter a general war on 
the side of Germany would be for her to 
invite disaster, because for the Allies by 
far the most promising point of attack 
in the whole position would be Northern 
Italy. 

Another obstacle that Germany must 
eventually encounter in the east is Russia. 
Really substantial gains can be made only 
at her expense. Imperial Russia was the 
champion of the Slavic races in the Bal- 
kan peninsula, and it is probable that even 
the present Russian Government would 


not look with favor on their complete ab- 
sorption by Germany. Part of the Ger- 
man eastern plan, moreover, is probably 
the seizure of the Dardanelles, which, of 
course, would be a serious threat to Rus- 
sia. 

If Germany does succeed in absorbing 
most of Southeastern Europe, she will in- 
herit a set of problems which the old Aus- 
trian Empire found it impossible to solve 
satisfactorily. It would seem probable 
that their solution would be even more 
difficult for Germany. In any case, in 
order to obtain the expected advantages 
from these acquisitions Germany would 
have to organize them so as to function 
effectively economically, and this would 
take considerable time. 


Thus, many serious difficulties must be 
encountered and solved by Germany be- 
fore she can turn west, if that is part of 
her plan. Turning west, moreover, would 
involve her in an attack on France and 
England, something very different from 
merely holding them off in case they at- 
tack her. It would seem that considerable 
time must elapse before the western part 
of the German plan, if there is a western 
part, can be reached. In the interval, 
there is ample opportunity for a change 
in political conditions in Germany and for 
the strengthening of the position of 
France and England. 

On the basis of these considerations it 
still appears probable that a general 
European war will be avoided, although 
it is certain that other crises will develop 
later in the year. 


Stock Prices Low Relative to Business 

The recent decline in stock prices has 
carried the general averages down to 
about the average level of last June. It 
is obvious that prices are far lower in re- 
lation to general business activity than 
they were at that time. The discrepancy 
is particularly marked when we consider 
the fact that the non-economic factors in 
the domestic situation have improved sub- 
stantially in the interval. The severity of 
the decline is to be accounted for partly 
by the fact that many observers had con- 
cluded that further German aggression 
was likely to be carried through at a slow 
pace and would not upset the general sit- 
uation to such a marked extent, but have 
now come to believe this theory erroneous 
and that events of the past month suggest 
that further moves are likely to follow 
rapidly. 

Another important factor in the decline 
in stock prices has been a technical one, 
the thinness of fhe markets. The break- 
ing of the January and September low 
levels by the averages was undoubtedly 
instrumental in bring in heavy sales of 
stock. . 
Whatever the causes of the severity of 
the decline, it has resulted in prices be- 
ing forced down to a low level. This level 
would seem an extremely low one if busi- 
ness is to expand during the next two or 
three years. Conditions are favorable to 
a substantial general business expansion 
over this period, provided a general Euro- 
pean war does not develop. The chances 
are against war, although obviously, with 
so much depending on the judgment of 
one or two individuals, there can be no — 
certainty on this point. 

From our review of the chief factors of 
the situation, we conclude that the longer- 
term outlook for American common stocks 
is promising, although one’or more ad- 
ditional European crises are certain to 
develop before the close of the year. Un- 
fortunately, however, we cannot dismiss 
as entirely impossible the idea of a gen- 
eral war. To an important extent the 
course of American security prices de- 
pends on events in Europe. 
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CONOMIC activity in the United 
States last month remained at ap- 
proximately the same level as in 
February. As shown by the ac- 
companying chart and table of “Recent 
Economic Changes,” the only major in- 
dexes to show greater than fractional 
changes were retail trade and construc- 
tion contracts awarded. Retail trade 
gained moderately to the highest level 
since last December, while construction 
contracts awarded, on a seasonally ad- 
justed basis, declined substantially despite 
@ marked improvement in _ residential 
building. 

Declines and increases in activity in 
leading industries about offset one an- 
other, and we estimate that the Federal 
Reserve Board’s. index of industrial pro- 
duction remained at 98, or 2 points below 
the January figure and 6 points below 
the recovery high point of 104 for last 
December. Thus a little over 20 per cent 
of the preceding recovery of 28 points 
from May to December, 1938, has been 
canceled. Improvement was general in 
the textile industries, but some prominent 
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The Quarter’s Economic Changes: Mildness of Decline 


In Industrial Employment 


By H. E. HANSEN 


durable goods industries again found the 
going a little harder. 

Although no figures are available, it is 
not hard to guess that purchasing agents 
became even more cautious in March. 
Obviously it became increasingly difficult 
to plan ahead. Prices of industrial raw 
materials, however, held up well until the 
first week in April when weakness devel- 
oped in certain key commodities and the 
B. L. S. index of raw materials broke out 
of the narrow range within which it had 
been fluctuating to the lowest level in 
several years. 


Little Change in Employment 

An outstanding feature of the mild re- 
cession since last December has been little 
change in factory employment. For 
March, the national index, on the basis 
of conditions in New York State, is placed 
at 91.9, fractionally below the February 
level and only 1.4 points below the De- 
cember level. 

The national payrolls index is estimated 
to have increased slightly to 86.9 from 
86.5 for February, to stand only 2.9 per 
cent below level for last January, the 
peak for the last recovery. 

For the first three months of the year 
the seasonally adjusted employment index 
stood 2.2 per cent above the average for 
the preceding quarter and 3.0 per cent 
above the level for the first quarter of 
1938. The payrolls index made a more 
favorable showing with gains of 2.7 per 


TABLE I. RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES 
(1923-25—100; Adjusted for Seasonal 


Variation) 
Mar., Feb., Jan., 
1939. 1939. 1939 
Industrial production .... *98 98 101 
Consumer expenditures... 95.4 192.9 93.8 
Department store sales... 87 88 
Employment .............. *91.9 92.3 93.2 
EIN p's e000 6 0's-4.9'00 050s 86.5 89.5 
EROEE WEES... 2... 200200000 *104.1.. 103.3 106.5 
ee | ie 83.5 83.7 84.0 
Wholesale prices ......... *76.2 76.4 76.4 
Cash farm incomet....... ee 70.4 +75.6 
National income§.......... 83.9 84.2 
Construction contracts: 
Monthly index........... 68.8 77.2 71.7 
Moving average. prem Tsstecs 72.6 82.3 
*Estimated. tRevised. " §1929—100. $1924-29=100; 


AAA payments included. 

cent and 11.9 per cent, respectively. In- 
dustrial production, on the other hand, 
averaged 2.0 per cent less than in the pre- 
ceding quarter, but was 25.3 per cent 
greater than in the corresponding three 
months of 1938. 

Detailed employment statistics for 
March are as yet not available, but Feb- 
ruary figures provide some interesting 
comparisons and throw some light on 
underlying conditions. Noteworthy is the 
fact that seasonally adjusted employment 
in durable goods industries has shown al- 
most no change despite marked declines 
in the steel ingot and automobile produc- 
tion indexes. More industries showed 
employment gains than losses, but to- 
tal employment nevertheless decreased. 
The net result was a .2 point decline 
in the combined durable goods index 
from the January figure, the high mark 
for the recovery. The important ma- 
chinery group, which in the past has been 
a fairly reliable indicator of general busi- 
ness conditions, continued to advance at 
an encouraging rate in February. Almost 
no change occurred in iron and steel prod- 
ucts employment, while the transportation 
equipment index was moderately de- 
pressed largely because of less employ- 
ment in the automobile industry. Both 
of the building materials groups turned 
downward, with only the furniture and 
cement industries recording increases. 

The employment record of the non- 
durable goods industries is only slightly 


less favorable, the adjusted index for Feb- 
ruary being .6 point below that for Jan- 
uary. An important factor in the slight 
decline was a fairly substantial decrease 
in food products employment; only one 
component, baking, increased. Changes 
in other groups were slight, although 
gains were less common than was the 
case for durable goods industries. 


It is difficult to reconcile the better 
showing of the durable goods employment 
index with a much greater decline in pro- 
duction of durable goods than in non- 
durable goods. According to the Federal 
Reserve Board’s indexes, durable goods 
production in February had declined 12.6 
per cent from its 1938 high point, while 
nondurable goods output had decreased 
only 5.3 per cent. 

Partly because of the comparative sta- 
bility of factory payrolls, national income 
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has been well maintained. For February, 
the latest month for which this informa- 
tion is available, the Department of Com- 
merce seasonally adjusted index was only 
slightly below the level for last April 
and, with the exception of that month and 
January, stood at the highest point since 
December, 1937. Farm income in Feb- 
ruary declined by more than the usual 
seasonal amount and a gain in AAA pay- 
ments was not sufficient to take up the 
slack. Aside from the factory payrolls 
index, the only March income figures 
available are dividend declarations, as 
compiled by The New York Times. Ex- 
cluding banks and insurance companies, 
declarations were 8 per cent greater than 
in March, 1938, but showed a greater than 
seasonal decline from the February level 
to the lowest point since last June. 


Retail Trade Higher 

An outstanding favorable development 
was an increase in retail trade, after ad- 
justment for seasonal fluctuations, which 
includes allowance for the shifting date 
of Easter. Our index of retail trade ad- 
vanced to 95.2 (preliminary) from 94.0 
for February and 93.7 for January. This 
compares with last year’s high of 96.6 for 
December. The consumer expenditure in- 
dex of the International Statistical‘ Bu- 
reau rose more sharply to 95.4 from 92.9 
for February and 93.7 for January and 
stood 2.2 points below the December level. 

It is evident that the expansion in de- 
mand for consumers’ goods was broad. 
The Federal Reserve Board’s index of de- 
partment store sales moved up 1 point to 
the January level and was only 1 point 
below the December figure. The De- 
partment of Commerce variety store sales 
index rose to 100.0 from 95.5 for Feb- 
ruary but was 4.9 points lower than in 
December. Rural retail trade also in- 
creased substantially although it still 
stood well below the peak for last De- 
cember. In view of the comparatively 
low level of farm income, however, the 
performance of the rural retail trade in- 
dex is impressive. 

Only two districts, St. Louis and Dal- 
las, failed to share in the rise in depart- 
ment store sales last month, after allow- 
ance for seasonal fluctuations. The best 
records were held by the Philadelphia, 
Chicago and Minneapolis districts. Last 
month’s gains in many instances, how- 
ever, were riot sufficient to reverse the 
trend of the three months’ moving aver- 
ages centered on February. 


Sharp Rise in Residential Building 

The building industry’s .first quarter 
record is unfavorable when compared with 
that for the preceding three months but 
otherwise makes a good showing. Over- 
shadowing changes in total awards, how- 
ever, has been a marked upward trend in 
residential contracts awarded. According 
to the F. W. Dodge Corporation, March 
residential contracts, despite severe 
storms and a delayed Spring, were 58 per 
cent greater than in March, 1938. Apply- 
ing that gain to the March, 1938, figures, 
we get a total of $125,400,000 for last 
month, which according to Dodge exceed- 
ed the February total by 59 per cent. That 
was a greater than seasonal gain and 
seasonally adjusted awards on an average 
daily basis rose to the highest level since 
August, 1929. 

For the first three months of the year, 
the value of all contracts awarded 
amounted to $772,531,000 as compared 
with $1,048,816,000 in the preceding quar- 
ter and $538,094,000 in the corresponding 
quarter of last year. That was the largest 
first quarter total in eight years, exceed- 
ing the 1938 period by 44 per cent and the 
1937 period, the previous high point in the 
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recovery, by 17 per cent. Residential 
building is reported to have gained 83 per 
cent over the corresponding period of last 
year and 23 per cent over the first quarter 
of 1937. Nonresidential building was 30 
per cent higher than in the corresponding 


in years, which may have an important 
effect on consumption in the coming 
months. In regard to the supplanting of 


silk by rayon owing to high silk prices, 


however, the Rayon Organon points out 
that “although there has been a wide 








THE ANNALIST INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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switch from silk to rayon both for dress 
and underwear fabrics, the actual pound- 
age contribution of this ‘new’ business is 
not as large as some would believe.” 
Among the durable goods manufactur- 
ing industries represented in our combined 
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period of 1938 while public works and || index, only pig iron showed increased ac- 
utilities gained 25 per cent. | | tivity, after allowance for seasonal fluc- 
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| Manufacturing activity, despite higher iM steel ingot production, which normally sets 
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power and zinc production, The Annalist 
Index of Business Activity rose fraction- 
ally to 89.8 (preliminary) from 89.6 for 
February. The principal factors in the de- 
crease in our manufacturing index were 
further declines in the adjusted indexes of 
steel ingot and automobile production. 
Lumber output also was lower, while pig 
iron production increased moderately. 
While little change in the average level 
of business activity occurred last month, 
the business index for the first week in 


TABLE Il. THE ANNALIST INDEX OF 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY AND COM- 
PONENT GROUPS 





Mar., Feb., Jan., ||SERIES COMPOSING THE ANNALIST INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY tae tae tnak teen ie 
—— = 1939; 7, FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION Jan. .... 92.2 79.5 1043 92.3 87.2 79.6 67.5 
i cotenting........ — a ' WEIGHT 12% Feb. .... 89.6 78.5 105.7 89.0 86.7 832 
Other ses, ek 2 908 ' od Mae .--- OS 8 ee oo ee ee 
Electric power production. *98.0 97.8 98.3 ¢ > ‘pene 33 ee oe3 ts fet 3 
Manufactu rin Adabiscaless *89.3 90.0 95.0 j June . .. 7431078 97.6 820 888 87.5 
got production... 66.0 68.0 73.1 100 100 July 79.0 108.9 102.4 82.7 78.0 940 
Fig iron production... ... 82.2 81.2 84.2 v4 \ Aug. .... ... 82.9 111.2 1025 849 75.1 87.5 
(Scene eee eee *115.2 112.2 115.4 Se: 85.2 106.5 102.9 861 71.4 82.0 
Cotton consumption... 123.0 120.8 124.0 Oc :.. 88.9 98.5 103.3 89.1 746 78.5 
Wool consumption. .-. 117,3 119.7 f Nov. .... .-. 93 8781071 920 760 753 
Silk consumption ...... 68.7 66.7 73.7 90 . 90 “IID ID 4951 813 11055 96.7 824 77.5 
Rayon consumption.... 110.0 100.9 100.9 oni ages : P 
Boot and shoe produc... ... 125.2 138.2 “Subject to revision. ?Revined. 
Automobile ‘prctuction.. *86.0 93.7 99.9 oxi ecen ” Orders from 
Gement roducti ais’ = ha ra _ ” . — errs a 
‘3 P nice pet ae 7 : 6 rai 78.2 76.4 1932 1933 1934 i935 1936. 1937 1938 1932 1933 1934 1935 (936 1937 1938 automobile producers have fallen off and 
Zing a. Boies baste 72.7 e Bs IRON AND STEEL ERoouct ION AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION The Iron Age expects “no large steel pur- _ 
Combined index........... °88.8 89.6 922 || 130 | 150 150 1s pane base so || chases for completion of runs on 1939 
*Subject to revision. +Revised models.” Orders for railroad equipment, 
April suffered a substantial setback. A “ad potty es PAY ‘ bi , aside from locomotives and passenger 
considerable portion of that decrease was || h V4 of cars, tapered off in March but a consid- 
attributable to the slump in coal loadings Ld \ 4 erable amount of business booked in the 
owing to the bituminous coal mine shut- 50 aN so 50 f\ so preceding months remains to be com-_ 
downs, but all other components, except x | v Nv pleted. 
lumber production, also declined. There is little to add to the review of 
| 


The total amount of ground lost by the 
combined index for the recession to date 
has been small. For the first quarter, the 
combined index averaged 90.5 per cent of 
estimated normal, or only 2.8 per cent be- 
low the average of 93.1 for the fourth 
quarter of last year, as compared with 
78.5 for the first quarter of last year. 

Table II gives for the last three months 
the combined index and its components, 
each of which is adjusted for seasonal 
variation and, where necessary, for long- 
time trend. Table III gives the combined 
index by months back to the beginning 
of 1933. 

Among manufacturing industries, the 
most favorable reports were turned in by 
textile producers. Our textile activity in- 
dex rose 3 points to stand only 5 per cent 
below the comparatively high level for 
last December. Cotton consumption per 
day declined about 6 per cent last month 
but as this was less than the usual sea- 
sonal decrease, our adjusted index turned 
upward and regained most of its Febru- 
ary decline. As shown by the accompany- 
ing chart, the cotton index in the last 
five months has been steady at a com- 
paratively high level. The sales picture, 
however, has been spotty and the present 
statistical position of mills is reported as 
being unfavorable. Sales reports for the 
first two weeks in March were good but 
since then they have not been encourag- 
ing. A somewhat similar situation ob- 
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since last September. Reports for the 
first two weeks in April have been un- 
satisfactory. The Iron Age of. April 13 
reported that “the volume of incoming 
business has not dropped drastically but 
@ spirit of caution and hesitation is evi- 
dent among buyers, with the result that 
the orders are of the hand-to-mouth 
variety—small and for immediate ship- 
ment. Only in tin plate is the trend of 
buying slightly upward, while the con- 
struction steels—shapes, reinforcing bars 
and piling in particular—are holding ap- 


TABLE Il. THE COMBINED INDEX 


conditions in the automobile industry 
given in last week’s “Business Outlook” 
except that the latest weekly production 
figure shows a further slight decline on — 
@ seasonally adjusted basis. For March, 
our adjusted automobile index is placed 
8 per cent below the February level and 
25 per cent below the 1938 peak for last 
November. During that same time our 
steel index dropped 31 per cent, while the 
combined has declined less than 6 per cent. 

Lumber production continued to decline 
last month, but other important statistics 
for the industry were more favorable. 
Both orders and shipments ran well 
ahead of production. Improvement was 
also reflected in a rise in seasonally ad- 
justed forest product car loadings. 

The mining index and the combined in- 
dex have moved divergently since the be- 
ginning of the year. For February our 
mining index rose to the highest level 
since January, 1938, and in March zinc 
output per day advanced by more than 
the usual seasonal amount. Shipments 
also increased, to remain slightly ahead 
of production, stocks declining for the sec- 
ond consecutive month. 

An important branch of the durable 
goods industries in which no recession has 
been evident is machine tools. In March 
the index of orders for machine tools and 
forging machinery increased for the 
fourth consecutive month to the highest 


- WEIGHT 3% , point since September, 1937. 
tained in the rayon market. Largely be- 120 os T T 120 Freight car loadi for Mare ae 
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better market with good support coming 
from the hosiery industry. Unlike other 
fibres, silk prices are at the highest level 
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creases. The drop in coal loadings was 
surprising, as usually when mine shut- 
downs are imminent heavy stocking takes 
place. 
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WASHINGTON. 
HE SEC presently will be given a 
new chairman whose selection is 
important to business confidence, 
recovery and the orderly conduct 
of this powerful agency. Thus far, the 
commission, created to correct real abuses, 
has enjoyed a reputation for fairness and 
“clean public administration. This reputa- 
tion has been achieved by the insistence 
of its middle-ground members upon judi- 
cial procedure. But in recent months, the 
balance of power within SEC has slipped 
farther and farther toward the left- 
‘ toward arbitrary and punitive action, re- 
sponsive to the whim, the personal ani- 
mosities, and the political needs of the 
inner circle New Dealers. 


‘With Chairman Douglas gone to the 
Supreme Court, the naming of his suc- 
cessor will determine the future course of 
SEC, because the remaining four members 
are evenly and bitterly divided. Reading 
from left to right, they are: Frank and 
Eicher, Democrats; Healy and Mathews, 
Republicans. The party labels do not mat- 

» ter since the differences are far from 
partisan. Before Hanes became Under- 
Secretary of the Treasury, the middle- 
ground balance was more secure and 
Frank’s extremist views were outvoted. 
After Eicher’s appointment, it was two 
and two, with Douglas casting the decid- 
ing vote. 

Upon this seesaw, backed by his press 
agents on the SEC payroll and gaining 

~ eredit for everything that the commission 
did, Douglas rose in the world, even to the 
point of becoming a dark-horse possibility 
for the Democratic nomination. But, since 
the first of the year, there has been an 

_ imereasing resentment within the SEC 
over the policies, the playing of politics, 
and the infiltration of radicals under the 

Douglas regime. 

_ The internal feud has now become in- 
tense. Frank wants the chairmanship and 

Tumors as to his selection have come 
mainly from sources friendly to his am- 
bitions. If a left-winger is named to the 
vacancy, either Frank or the new man 
could. be elected chairman, though we 
‘doubt now that Frank will get it. If a 
middle-of-the-roader is chosen, he would 
become chairman unless the Administra- 
tion consented to the election of one of 
the two Republicans. 


The supposition has been that a left- 
winger would be named. After so many 
preposterous appointments to high public 
office, one expects more of the same. In 
some quarters, it seems to be deemed a 
favor to business when some one of the 
inner circle advisers, e. g., Harry Hop- 
kins, deigns to lend his talents to prob- 
lems of business guidance and control. 


ss «& 


THE SENATE, however, may have dif- 
ferent ideas. A week ago, it looked as if 
the SEC was going by default. Several 
Senators now realize the situation and 
are beginning to paw the turf over the 
prospect of a left-wing nomination. Cer- 
tain conservatives were particularly in- 
-eensed on learning of attempts to use 
SEC investigators in the purge campaigns 
last Summer. After what happened to 
Amlie and what seems likely to happen 
to Donald Wakefield Smith, it is conceiva- 
ble that the Administration will think 
twice before risking another such appoint- 
ment. 

‘The New Deal has much to lose. It al- 
ready has enough fights on its hands be- 
tween now and the adjournment of Con- 
gress. A Congressional raid on SEC 
would be particularly destructive and, for 
that matter, would not be particularly 
‘helpful to business if the matter can be 


National Government: Importance of SEC Appointment 


To Business Confidence 


By KENDALL K. HOYT 


adjusted more quietly. SEC is among the 
few New Deal commissions which has es- 
caped public censure. Yet, conditions 
comparable in some respects to those in 
the FCC, Wagner board, and Coal Com- 
mission, which have drawn heated attack 
at one time or another, might readily be 


ment in the hands of the kind of people 
who then would be in control. Regulation 
of investment trusts likewise. 

Then there is an incentive to protect 
the Douglas legend which the press agents 
have built. In the case of Black, it is after 


and not before confirmation that the — 








Fiscal 


| Federal Appropriations 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Fiscal 1940 and- 
Defic. for 1939. 








Minor appropriations, reappropriations, etc., not 








| 
| Bill No 1939. Budget. Latest. Status. 
Independent Offices HR3743 1,598.8 1,570.1 1,668.2 Pub. Law No. 8. Mar. 16. 
| Legislative .... a5 4218 22.9 25.0 -0 In conference. 
| Treasury & Postoffice. .. 4492 1,503.4 1,728.4 1,701.2 In conference. 
| War Dept., Military. 4630 460.2 520.3 513.2 In conference. 
Sa ae 4852 145.7 166.8 -8 In S. Approp. Comm. 
| Agriculture ....... Ne Pek 5269 1,129.2 822.7 816.5 In S. Approp. Comm. 
| Labor . pare 5427 28.1 31.2 30.5 In S. Approp. Comm. 
| ries ‘of Columbia. 3 5610 48.4 47.7 46.9 In S. Approp. Comm. 
| r Dept., Non-Military é . House hearings begun. 
ey ey ee House hearings begun. 
State, Justice & Commerce House hearings begun. 
Total regular annual...... 4,936.7 4,912.2 4,958.3 
Additional Work Relief.... HJR 83 875.0 | 725.0 Pub. Res. No. 1. 
Additional Work Relief.... HJR246 J 100.0 Sent to President. 
First Deficiency ........ ee 13.5 23.8 Pub. Law No. 7. 
Second Deficiency ......... HR5219 160.8 148.6 S. debate begun. 
A ee er ee 5,961.5 5,955.7 


and Navy augmentation to carry out national defense program, 1940 relief, Third Deficiency. 


included. Major bills still to come include Army 














brought to light and another pillar of the 
Administration would collapse in the pub- 
lic estimation. 

This would ruin all chances for the 
Trust Indenture Biil which the Adminis- 
tration much wants. While such a law 
could be fairly administered, the subver- 
sion of the cemmission into a political 
GPU would make it a dangerous imple- 


storm broke. Nothing that severe would 
happen to Douglas but the New Deal has 
so few potential candidates at all electa- 
ble that it can not well afford to have any 
one of them out of the running. 

Possibly the filling of the SEC vacancy 
will be deferred for a time. Some of the 
candidates, it is thought, are unwilling to 
take on such a hot assignment. But the 


affair is approaching a showdown which 
will be of the utmost importance to the 
business community. 


* * * 


BUSINESS APPEASEMENT through 
the Commerce Department was given a 
fresh start last week by the transfer of 
Chairman Noble of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority to the position virtually as Act- 
ing Secretary of Commerce. It is not cer- 
tain why this sudden move, unexpected, 
some say, by Noble himself, was made at 
this time. One explanation is that Hop- 
kins is a very sick man and may finally 
have to resign, leaving Noble Secretary 
rather than placing him in the yet non- 
existence post of Undersecretary. Whether 
the pending House investigation of relief, 
which promises to be severe, had anything 
to do with it is not known. 

Anyhow, Noble, a millionaire candy 
manufacturer and one of the New Deal’s 
few tame capitalists, who had never 
hitherto held a press conference, suddenly 
burst into print with the illuminating 
statement that if national income is in- 
creased, Federal income through taxation 
will likewise expand and let’s all sing the 
Star Spangled Banner. After Roper’s 
resignation, we mentioned Noble as a far 
more logical candidate than Hopkins for 
the Commerce post. 

His shifting to another job has been ex- 
pected for some time, especially since the 
affairs of CAA have not gone too well 
under his chairmanship. After the evi- 
dent internal strife became a matter of 
Senate debate, conditions were somewhat 
improved. Despite the fact that the Air 
Safety Board of CAA has been somewhat 
of an orphan, Noble cited the Winter 
safety record of the airlines as the prin- 
cipal achievement of the Authority. 


Cumulative Summary of Legislation, 76th Congress, to April 15 


SINCE CONVENING on Jan. 3 the Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress has carried through 
to enactment only forty-one public laws 
and resolutions of which fifteen may be 
listed as of business interest. More than 
8,600 bills and resolutions, however, have 
been introduced. While the majority are 
of minor importance and many are re- 
introductions of bills which failed in the 
last Congress, numerous important meas- 
ures have begun to advance toward a 
heavy run of new laws to be expected in 
the closing weeks of the session. 

This summary lists all bills of business 
interest which have been reported from 
committee or have further advanced, with 
an outline under subject headings of bills 
still pending action within the committees 
of the Senate and House. Asterisks mark 
the more important measures. 
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NEW LAWS, exclusive of major appropria- 
tions covered in the accompanying table: 

Public Law No. 1 (HR2762)—Consolidatn 
and codificatn of all U S intern! 
laws. Approved Feb. 10. 

*2 (S1102)—Continue functns of RFC to 
Jun 30, 1941. Mar. 4. 

*3 (HR4011)—Continue functns of Commod- 
ity Credit Corp and Export-Import Bank of 
Washington to Jun 30, 1941. Mar. 4. 

6 (S8660)—Amend Agricultural Adjustment 
Act 1938 for reapportionment of cotton acre- 
age allotments not planted by farmers en- 
titled thereto. Mar. 13. 

9 (S$1098)—Amend sec 12 Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act by authorizing 
advances for crop insurance. Mar. 25. 

16 (HR950)—Exempt vessels under 200 tons 
from Officers Competency Certificates Con- 
vention 1936. March 29. 

*18 (HR3791)—Army national defense au- 
thorization for 6,000 planes, etc. Apr. 3. 

*19 (HR4425)—Government reorganization. 
Apr. 3. 

27 (HR3801)—Extend time for retirement of 
cotton pool participation trust certificates to 
Dec. 31, 1939. Apr. 5. 

30 (S1363)—Kepeal sec 101 (4) (c) Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act 1938 which resulted 
in a penalty in payments to farmers who 
planted less than their acreage allotments. 
Apr. 10. 


revenue 


*32 (HR3790)—Public Salary Tax Act of 
1939. Apr. 12. 

$2021—Authorize Labor Department to con- 
tinue to make statistical studies on payment 
of cost thereof. Pending approval. 

Public Resolution No. 2 (SJR38)—$25,000 to 
complete TVA investigation for final report 
Apr. 1. Feb. 10. 

3 (HJR185)—Make available an additional 
$2,500,000 for salaries and expenses. Mar. 4. 

7 (HIR250)—$2,000,000 for U. S. Employes 
Compensation Commission to June 30. Apr. 1. 

8 (SJR46)—Authorize payment of half the 
expenses of working out a settlement with 
Mexico as to agrarian property expropria- 
tions. Apr. 10. 

= = . 

PASSED BOTH HOUSES—S828 & S829— 
Auth constructn naval vessels. Passed H 
Apr. 13. 

*SJR90—$600,000 more to complete TNEC 
(Monopoly Committee) study by next Feb. 
Passed H Apr. 13. 

HR5482—Auth increase in approp for ad- 
ministratn of Stt unempit compensatn laws. 
Passed S Apr. 13. 


. . . 


RESOLUTIONS AGREED TO — HCR11— 
Continue specl joint committee on forestry. 
Passed S Mar. 31. 

SRes63—Secy of Interior rpt opinion U S 
Geological Survey on effect of Fla Ship 
Canal on ground water. Feb. 9. 

*HRess’1—Continue Dies Committee investg 
un-American activities. Feb. 9. 

*HRes130—Investg of WPA by H —_—» 
Committee. Mar. ie 
“PASSED ONE "HOUSE_-S25—Pronibit in- 
terstt operatn motor vehicies by unlicensed 
operators. Passed S Feb. 16; to H Commit- 
tee on Interstt & Forn. Com. 

S69—Increase domestic sugar quotas Mar. 
23; Agri. 
$90—Punish transportatn stolen animals. 
Feb. 2; Judic. 


$167—Amend Motor Carrier Act. Feb. 2; 
Interstt & Forn. Com. 
$518—Further extend agricultrl extensn 


work. To H calendar Apr. 6. 

*S572—Acquire stocks of strategic war ma- 
terials. Feb. 28; Military Aff. 

$1109—Fed aid for making toll bridges free 
on feeder roads. Apr. 13. 

$1020—Auth Secy of War purchase equip- 
ment and supplies for experimental pur- 
poses. Apr. 13. 

$1275—Amend Natl Housing Act to redefine 
metropolitan areas wherein higher limits of 
cost are allowable. Apr. 13. 

*S1302—Make Connally hot oil law perma- 
nent. Mar. 23; Interstt & Forn Com. 


*1514—Reduce cotton surplus by offering 
3,000,000 bales at 5c per Ib as payt in kind 
for crop reductn. Apr. 3; Agri. 

$1569—Amend AAA Act. Apr. 13; Agri. 

*1796—Amend TVA Act to use bond issues 
for purchase of private utilities. Apr. 13. 

*S1871—Penalize pernicious political activi- 
ties. Apr. 13. 

$1985—Extend time for Stts to qualify for 
funds to make toll bridges free to July 1, 
1941. Apr. 13. 

SJR57—Complete War DVept surveys Pas- 
samaquoddy project. H calendar Feb. 15. 

HR153—Copyright registratn. Mar. 6. 

HR1776—Auth vessels Coast & Geodetic 
Survey. Mar. 6. 

HR2382—Amend Mercht Marine Act 1936 to 
permit charter of govt ships by negotiatn. 

HR3221—Auth Secy of War to provide for 
sale of aviatn supplies for aircraft operated 
by forn attaches. Apr. 3. 

R3233—Repeal acts of Congress _— 
vetoed to clarify legal status. Mar. 15. 

*HR5324—Amend Natl Housing ry to ex- 
tend expiring FHA pwrs. Apr. 12. 

HJR188—Auth delegatn of duties in Dept 
of Agri. Mar. 20. 

HJR189—Redefine duties of Undersecy of 
Agri. Mar. 20. 


s 7 s 


REPORT ED—*S570—Cost of productn farm 
price fixing bill. Mar. 30. 

*S685—Create Divisn of Stream Pollution in 
Pub Hith Service. Feb. 21. 

$795—Fed aid for educatn of handicapped 
children. Mar. 21. 

$1018—Auth Secy of War to purchase air- 
craft parts of confident] nature without ad- 
vertising. Apr. 3. 

$1096—Amend Agri Mktg Agreement Act 
1937. Mar. 20. 

$1303—Amend AAA Act 1938 as to cotton. 
Mar. 13. 

*$1305—ted aid to Stts for pub educatn. 
Apr. 3. 

$1367—Extend time for making loans by 
Disaster Loan Corp and increase capital 
stock. Feb. 16. 

$1886—Amend sec 22g Fed Kes Act as to 
loans of bank officials to member banks. 
Mar. 28. 
ae regulatn of trust indentures. 

pr. 4. 

HR57—Cotton net weights. Mar. 13. 

HR2179—Amend Agri Mktg Act. Apr. 6. 

HR2378—Prohibit exporting ,tobacco seeds 
and plants. Mar. 20. 

*HR3325—Continue stabilization fund and 
President’s power to regulate gold content 
of the dollar to Jun 30, 1941.- Apr. 13. 

HR3707—Kepeal tax publicity corporate of- 
ficers and employes. Feb. 7. A 
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HR3800—Amend Soil Conservatn & Domes 
Allotment Act. Feb. 8. 

HR4108—Auth transfer of U S Empit Serv- 
ice files and property in local offices to the 
Stts. Apr. 3. 

*HR5191—Auth acquisitn of strategic war 
materials. Mar. 23. 

*HRM07—Chandler railroad bankruptcy 
bill. Mar. 31. 

HR5412—Encourage travel in U. S. Apr. 1. 

HR5619—Auth CAA air pilot training pro- 
gram. Apr. 10. 

HJR258—Amend Soil Conservatn & Domes 
Allotment Act. Apr. 5. 


BILLS IN COMMITTEE—The following 
subjects are being considered in Senate and 
House Committees, but action has not yet 
reached the stage of filing a report. 

Railroads—Hearings still progressing on 
bills to amend the Interstt Commerce Act 
for rail aid, including rate regulatn of other 
carriers. S Interstt Commerce; H Interstt 
& Forn Com. 

Social Security—Report expected within a 
few days on amendments liberalizing the 
Social Security Act. H Ways & Means. 

Taxes—General tax program yet to come. 
Action pending on bill to tax income from 
future issues of govt bonds. H Ways & 
Means. 

Relief & Public Works—Investigation by 
House Appropriations Committee is leading 
toward proposals to revise the present relief 
system, returning direct and work relief to 
State cuntrol and continuing Federal public 
works. The Senate Committee on Unem- 
ployment and Relief meanwhile is reporting 
a bill to consolidate works and relief func- 
tions under a new agency. 

Labor—Hearings under way in S Educ & 
Labor Committee on Wagner Act amend- 
ments; coming on Fair Labor Standards and 
Walsh-Healey Acts. 


Week Ended April 15 


LAST WEEK the Senate and House met 
Monday through Thursday, April 10-13, and 
adjourned to Monday, April 17. 

. . = 

SENATE CONFIRMATIONS—Frederick I. 
Thompson, member Federal Communications~ 
Commission; Norman M. Littell, Assistant 
Attorney General. 

’ 


NEW SENATE BILLS—S2045 (Brown) 
Bnkg & Currency—Consolidate bank exam- 
ining functions under FDIC. 

$2118 (Mead) Bnkg & Currency—Increase 
limit of FDIC insurance to $10,000. 

$2119 (McCarren) Commerce—Revised CAA 
air pilot training authorizatn. 

$2123 (Hllender) Educ & Labor—Amend 
Natl Labor Relatns Act. 

$2135 (Bilbo) Agri & Forestry—Stds for 
grading cottonseed. 

$2138 (Capper) Agri & Forestry—Create Div 
of Cooperatives in Dept of Agri. 

$2140 (Bone) Finance—Allow certn income 
tax credits. 

$2150 (Glass) Judic—Amend Clayton Act 
as to interlocking bank directorates. 

$2151 (Lee) Educ & Labor—Program for 
adult civic educatn. 

$2160 (Connally) Finance—War profits tax 
bill. 

SCR11 (Townsend) Bnkg & Currency—Joint 
committee invstg monetary and banking pol- 
cies. 

SResi20 (Bridges) Forn RKelations—Con- 
demn inflammatory statements by officials 
as to foreign nations. 

s . s 


NEW HOUSE BILLS—HR5643 (Hobbs) 
Judic—Give Circuit Court of Appeals power 
to review alien detention orders. 

HR5644-5 (Kramer) Ways & Means—Amend 
Soc Sec Act. 

HR5649 (Schafer, Wisc)—Ways & Means— 
Repeal pwr to make trade agreements. 

HR5653 (Duncan) Ways & Means—Tax in- 
come for personal services over 3-yr period. 

H (Hancock) Judic—Give appeals 
from orders in civil cases granting new 
trials. 

HR5671 (Flannagan) Judic—Punish trans- 
port of stolen animals. 

HR5681 (Caldwell) Mercht Marine & Fish- 
eries—Auth FSCC to distribute fish products. 

HR5683 (Gwynne) Bnkg & Currency—Auth 
establishment of certn bank offices in com- 
munities without bnkg facilities. 

HR5726 (Buck) Interstt & Forn Com— 
Amend ICC Act so that shipper will not be 
liable for charges in certn cases. 

HR5727 (Coffee, Wash) Mercht Marine & 
Fisheries—Extend Longshoremen’s Act to 
lumber boommen and raftmen. 

HR5728 (Disney) Ways & Means—Amend 
sec 3448 Internl Rev Code for 2% refund to 
cover cost of collecting and reporting taxes. 

HR5730 (Lemke) Agri—Amend U § Grain 
Stds Act 1916. 

HR5736 (Voorhis) Ways & Means—Amend 
Soc Sec Act. 

HR5749 (Jeffries) Ways & Means—Build 
superhighways. 

HR5750 (Holmes) IiInterstt & Forn Com— 
Amend Motor Carrier Act as to ICC pwr to 
limit scope of operatns of certn carriers. 

HR5751 (Mundt) Ways & Means—Regulate 
imports and exports of raw materials. 

HR5757 (Gillie) P O & Post Rds—Require 
name of publisher to appear in periodicals 
sent thru mails. 

HR5759 (Steagall) Judic—Amend Clayton 
Act as to interlocking bank directorates. 

HR5761 (Kerr) Agri—increase principal amt 
of Land Bank Commsnr loans from $7,500 
to $15,000. 

HR5762 (Lea) Interstt & Forn Com—Amend 
Copeland Food & Drug Act to postpone ef- 





fective date of certn sections to Jan. 1, 1940. 

HR5763 (Barry) Bnkg & Currency—Auth 
charitable contributns by nat] bnkg assns. 

HJR262 (White, Idaho) Forn Aff—Estab- 
ish stable medium of exchange for West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

HJR263 & 265 (Wood) Labor—Auth Bur 
Labor Statistics study productivity and labor 
costs in industry. 

HJR266 (Coffee, Wash) Approp—Further 
work-relief approp. 

HResl62 (Dimond) Rules—Invstg Alaskan 
fisheries. 


WHEN THERE Is NO PEACE 
By Hamilton Fish Armstrong 


This volume by the editor of Foreign 
Affairs reviews the events in Europe lead- 





ing up to Munich. The account is primarily 
factual, attempting to give as complete a 
background as is possible at this time. A 
chronology covering the period from An- 
thony Eden’s resignation in February to 
Oct. 9 is a useful part of the volume. The 
text, in French, of the Czecho-Slovak 
reply of Sept. 20 to the so-called Anglo- 
French plan of the previous day—a reply 
that, however essential to understunding 
of events, was nevertheless omitted from 
the British “White Paper’—is included. 
The author’s point of view is basically one 
of great skepticism as to the value of any 


“appeasement” policy. (Macmillan. $1.75.) 
ses ¢ 
GENERAL MANPOWER 
By John 8. Martin 

This is a novel with a moral, which may 
be summarized by the following quotation 
from the last chapter: 

“‘What’s the purpose of a war machine? 
To fight. What happens when it fights? 
It destroys another war machine and de- 
stroys itself, too. As long as there are 


armies there will be wars. That’s inevi- 
table.” 


The fiction, though based on a fantastic 
idea, is highly entertaining. (Simon & 
Schuster, $2.50.) 3 
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Head Office: Seventy-two 
Fifty-five Wall Street Branches in Greater 
New York New York 








Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 31, 1939 
INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 
ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers..........................-00.. $ 716,104,731.97 
Bullion Abroad or in Transit 2,222,608.45 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully Guaranteed)... ... 619,014,733.67 














Obligations of Other Federal INN 285 os been aaencaaaes «aa wtas 47,472,695.49 
State and Municipal Securities... .. 2... 2.0.0. c cece cece cee ce ees oe 105,374,718.31 
DS OE a ee i ee oe ee 72,909,545.74 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances..................... 491,670,970.39 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. ........... 2.22.20. 00000 e cee cee 13,797,293.23 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank................... shoe oe nce thea 3,720,0900.00 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation (Including Paris Office). . . 8,000,000.00 
FRI Str lees cae Soca lca caacend SoPiernat la neocnne: 45,908,191.35 
oe eee D eas aie Benge 3 lo renee 754,287.23 
Real Estate Loans and Securities.................... pein, tee Ea 10,101,703.30 
i ga ai BE han NS. am aL abs Min a ie oe ae ee arate 1,556,014.91 
OES wie otc wae Raw de «aS caw Wea eI ea Stan CS $2,138,607,494.04 
LIABILITIES 
RIN 2-5 sige eat Fe ee eee neato DU is Pare ee Pe Roe are $1,967,755,199.27 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills................. $30,137,869.28 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio.............. 12,340,806.18 17,797,063.10 
Items in Transit with Branches................... ip aa saan : 2,779,654.80 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income..................... 3,153,621.90 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. ..................-.... 6,688,841.41 
PEIN TS &: o5% tas haa baa ee ee eee See eee 1,550,000.00 
CTE RS See FE PUTTS RR _... $77,500,000.00 
CID esa overeat s one Gcatiee ee nen Sos Oe eb eee 46,500,000.00 
ee ee eee ea hele ee 14,883,113.56 138,883,113.56 
BOM ice be soe ee i eee ee $2,138,607,494.04 








Figures of Foreign Branches are as of March 25, 1939. 
$47,176,917.02 of United States Government Obligations and $30,902,952.77 of other securities are deposited 
to secure $51,795,709.69 of Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes as required by law. 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





City Bank Farmers Trust Company 


Head Office: 22 WILLIAM STREET, New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 31, 1939 
4 ASSETS 
Came Gam RI NS ooo ek nas oc nee elk: $ 26,780,324.81 


United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully Guaranteed). . vecseee 21,751,209.78 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies......... 22.2020... eee 4,162,193.84 


Sepia mn Haines Gems «oo... os sa cc ec cec econ dwacesdsdan a 6,751,031.98 
SI So S:a ao ere oe a) re Soe eo 2,770,992.97 
Ramen eae Bes: ooo. eo ee rn ee el) ee La! var. 4,819,382.66 
Steen am wopenny menetee Mees >... oe ie I hh ci ee 600,000.00 
PU 55) Fas os oot GS ree ode hss LEB ea eee nie) 4,100,906.25 
CPN MIN oe acs. SA he I. Care So bw RAR Mo eR aR iw eee 549,606.86 
Ry per ee Gt CIS 36.0.2 <x ov). isin cS Wa ales fac sees 7,235,639.21 
CRU 2 ot ee or ds ase kd ce die eae ae 1,924,635.51 
BONG S55 Sees GENE a cae LO ER OL Fe es ee $ 87,445,923.87 
LIABILITIES a aii cone a 
SINS i,0:6:d< nengh Son hap eheaan aie Kee eo ie . $ 59,177,472.63 
Reserves BU Bi sail wi af wrath 0°) weg tin acti asad hala es oa oe Ment eae TU ene a a ; 3,411,721.05 
ISS Spee eget 1. Cera a ee lis ei oa Rapes gly" Pe. eee 10,000,000.00 
GIG 5 os on Sera a cas See aed Oe he te Seo ee me veeeeee-  10,000,000.00 
UMININUOREBS oo) oc coal oe eee, eee 4,856,730.19 
SOG 6 neha ee 


ate tint teen cee ceeceeeee es § 87,445,923.87 
$1,520,000.00 of United States Government Obligations are deposited 
with public authorities for purposes as required by law. 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


Bank of New York 
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SIGNIFICANT change has come 
over the money market during the 
first three months of 1939—not 
that the money market has not 

been a political market in the past, but 
' that the domestic government has receded 
to a position secondary to recent political 
developments in Europe as an influence. 

To the question what makes this latest 
crisis different from previous crises, the 
answer is simply that the British have 
crossed the Rubicon in the form of a 
guarantee ‘of Poland's independence. It 
therefore appears that Germany’s next 
move will bring on war. 

The importance to the money market of 
these recent events abroad arises out of 
the fact that the importation of over 
$8,000,000,000 of gold since 1934, of which 
about one-quarter has arrived here since 
August, 1938 (just before Munich), is 
primarily responsible for the present low 
interest rate structure under which the 
American economy has been operating. 
A large portion of those funds are plainly 
refugee capital, here mainly for safekeep- 
ing. The recent British declaration not 
ohly insures their remaining here but also 
indicates that their ownership will be 
transferred to Americans in the event of 
war. 

Refugee funds have migrated here 
largely from the democracies which in 
reality possess huge emergency war chests 
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in this country. For the democratic gov- 
ernments will undoubtedly expropriate, 
with due compensation, all foreign ex- 
change holdings of their nationals. In the 
event of war, therefore, this huge gold 
stock will most likely become the property 
of the United States in exchange for 
‘war and other materials. 


The Course of the Bond Market 

The course of the bond market in the 
last three months is largely explained 
in terms of the European situation and 
the gold influx. High-grade bond prices 
rose steadily in January until the last 
week of that month when the dismissal 
of Dr. Schacht from the Reichsbank, the 
Spanish situation and Italo-French diffi- 
culties over African territories combined 
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The Course of the Bond Market in Terms of European 


Crises and Gold Imports 


By S. L. MILLER 


to cause a slump in all sections of the 
bond market and the stock market as well. 
Temporary easing of the tension on the 
Continent saw security prices snap back, 
all grades of bonds reaching new high 
levels for the year. Highest grade domes- 
tic bonds in all but the railroad category 
had broken through the 1936 peak by the 
middle of March. 

Added impetus was given to gilt-edge 
bonds by the decision of the Treasury to 
seek no new money in its quarterly financ- 
ing, which consisted of refunding $1,294,- 
000,000 2% per cent notes with about 
$890,000,000 2% per cent Treasury bonds 
of 1960-65, $320,000,000 21%, per cent bonds 
of 1950-52 and $50,000,000 1% per cent 
notes due on Dec. 15, 1943. All but $30,- 
000,000 of the old issue were exchanged. 

TABLE I. INTEREST RATES AND 


EXCESS RESERVES 
(Monthly averages of daily figures) 





Mar., Feb., Jan., Mar., 
1939. 1939. 1939. 1938. 
ury bonds...... 2.34 244 2.47 2.64 
Oe ee 2.67 2.70 2.70 2.99 
orporate Bis cics 2.99 3.00 3.01 3.22 
ka. . 3.22 3.26 3.32 3.56 
<2 3.87 3.94 3.97 4.34 
Baa 4.89 5.05 5.12 6.30 
| 3.64 3.68 3.71 3.79 
Public pgp A nea 2.86 2.86 2.88 3.08 
Treasury e- test...... 0.51 0.63 0.65 1.01 
ss = rr 0.005. 0.004 0.002 0.07 
kers = 0.44 044 0.44 0.44 
Renamaaien paper... 0.56 0.56 0.58 0.91 
Customers’ loans: 
New York City..... § 2.24 2.29 2.40 
8 Northern and 
Eastern cities..... § 3.33 3.41 3.25 
27 Southern and 
Western cities.. § 409 410 4.15 
Excess reserves**.. .$3,422 3,373 3,484 1,524 
tAverage of weekly figures. fThree-five years. 


*Ninety-one days. 
dollars. 


A direct result of this operation was to 
cut the supply of Treasury notes sharply. 
The rate on three-five-year notes fell to 
0.49 per cent on March 11, lower than the 
four-six-month commercial paper rate and 
within only 0.05 per cent of sixty-ninety- 
day bankers’ acceptances, both prime 
names. The yields on Treasury bonds with 
maturities of twelve years and over fell to 
a new record low point of 2.34 per cent on 
March 18. Aaa corporate bond yields 
foliowed suit. The TVA-Commonwealth 
and Southern deal struck a responsive 
chord in the public utility bond market, 
which displayed considerable strength, es- 
pecially in the speculative issues. 

But the excellent performance of the 
market was cut short by the Hitler grab 
of Czecho-Slovakia and Memel and Mr. 
Chamberlain's firm stand against further 
aggression. Prices of all grades of long- 
term bonds fell, not too sharply, toward 
the end of March. Government issues 
held up particularly well. 

In view of the present unsettled condi- 
tion of the bond market, it appears at this 
stage rather unfortunate that the Treas- 
ury did not take advantage of its oppor- 
tunity to raise new capital in the early 
part of March. Although the Treasury’s 
cash balance was substantial at the end of 
last month—about $2,700,000,000, addition- 
al funds will have to be raised in June, 
aside from -the refunding of $427,000,000 
of notes which are due Sept. 30 but will 
probably be called on June 15 in a con- 
tinuation of recent Treasury policy of an- 
ticipating refundings. It is estimated that 
the cash deficit for the remaining three 
months of fiscal 1939 will average $300,- 
000,000 a month. 

The Treasury's working balances have, 
furthermore, been temporarily aug- 
mented by USHA and RFC financing, and 
by Dec. 31, 1939, approximately $2,150 
million of Treasury and guaranteed securi- 
ties will have to be refunded (excluding 
the $427 million already mentioned). The 


§Not available. ‘**Millions of 





decision to maintain social security tax 
rates unchanged at 2 per cent of payrolls 
in 1940 will prevent the Treasury from 
obtaining additional revenue from this 
source and will increase the need for fi- 
nancing in the future. Little aid can be 
expected from the sale of baby bonds 
until next January. This month has be- 
come the seasonal peak of baby bond sales 
because individuals are restricted to a to- 
tal of $10,000 of these securities within 
any one year. 

On the other hand, the inflow of’ gold 
has tended to increase member bank bal- 
ances, and since investment outlets have 
remained constricted the gold flow has 
largely augmented excess reserves. The 
accompanying chart shows that the Treas- 
ury has been issuing gold certificates 
to the Federal Reserve Banks almost as 
fast as the monetary gold stock has been 
increasing so as to maintain its huge 
cash balance, which is expected to decline 
rather markedly over the coming months 
in view of heavy government expend- 
itures. Excess reserves may easily reach 
$4 billion by May even though the un- 
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likely, a diminution of gold imports, 

happens. 


If Europe quiets down the recent in- 
crement to the supply of funds will enable 
the Treasury to finance its increased 
needs with ease. The bond market may 
then be expected to snap back and prob- 
ably surpass its former peak levels. But 
if European tension continues the Treas- 
ury will have lost the opportunity to bor- 
row under the most favorable circum- 
stances. 

In appraising the outlook for the bond 
market, the results of a questionnaire sent 
to the investment executives of leading 
financial institutions by Homer & Co. are 
very useful. About 520 executives re- 
sponded. Most of them, 65 per cent, be- 
lieved that the present bull market in 
high-grade bonds would continue for an- 
other two years or more. Three-quarters 
maintained that from the point of view 
of safety it was impossible to have too 
large a portfolio of governments. New 
York City savings banks agreed almost 
uanimously. A slight majority, however, 
favored switching from corporates to gov- 
ernments of the same maturity and yield. 
On the other hand, 54 per cent preferred 
highest grade corporate bonds to Similar 
grade municipals, disregarding the tax- 
exemption feature. 

Although comparatively bullish on the 
bond market, these institutions are still 





cautious, favoring a shortening of ma- 
turity in their high-grade portfolios and 
a substitution or switch from low to bet- 
ter grade liens. Money market conditions 
by themselves certainly warrant an opti- 
mistic attitude. But these investment exe- 
cutives appear to be betting against the 
outbreak of a major war within two years. 


Currency Circulation Increase 
Perplexing 

The persistent increase in the currency 
circulation remains one of the most per- 
plexing phenomena in money and bank- 
ing. After adjustment fof seasonal ten- 
dencies, the circulation has risen more 
than $100 million since the year-end. This 
may be observed from the regular chart 
on the banking statistics page. Although 
the United States is essentially a check- 
using economy, outstanding currency rose 
approximately the same 7 per cent that 
adjusted demand deposits did in the year 
ended March 29, 1939. 

Several theories have been advanced in 
explanation of this remarkable trend 
which has brought outstanding cash to 
within $500 million of the bank failure 
peak of 1932-1933. Among these are the 
banking collapse of 1933, which greatly re- 
duced banking and checking facilities in, 
certain areas of the country, the imposi- 
tion of special charges on checking ac- 
counts, especially small accounts; taxation 
of bank deposits in certain States, and the 
increase in relief (WPA) payments and 
other government expenditures. 

The latest hypothesis brought forward 
seeks to demonstrate that the increase 
in currency circulation is the result of the 
migration of capital. Foreigners, this 
theory holds, have elected to keep their 
cash here sealed in safe deposit vaults 
so as to avoid nationalization of their 
foreign exchange (dollar) holdings in the 
event of war. In support of this conten- 
tion the 14 per cent increase in notes of 
denominations in excess of $20 in the year 
ended Feb. 31, 1939, is compared with a 
mere 4 per cent rise in the circulation of 
notes and coin of $20 and lesser de- 
nominations. 

Another indication of foreign hoarding, 
the “Federal Reserve note circulation in 
the New York district, offers less conclu- 
sive evidence. Inasmuch as most foreign 
gold enters the port of New York, it 
might be expected that the hoarding of 
United States currency would have in- 
creased most in New York City. As a 
matter of fact in the year ended March 
29, 1939, Federal Reserve note circulation 
rose $213 million in all districts but only 
$92 million in New York. Although on a 
percentage basis outstanding Reserve 
notes in the Second Federal Reserve dis- 
trict increased twice as fast as those 
throughout the United States, the size of 
this gain is not sufficiently large to at- 
tribute all or even a large part of the $426 
million rise during the year to hoarding 
by foreigners. 

Some of the increase in New York, fur- 
thermore, represents shipments of cur- 
rency to Europe which have amounted to 
$36 million net in the year énded March, 
1939. In the last seven months, however, 
net shipments have totaled $54 million, 
representing a crisis demand for Amer- 
ican currency and an exchange of conti- 
nental gold for United States paper with 

no effects on bank reserves. This puz- 
zling increase in currency circulation 
obviously cannot be attributed solely to 
hoarding by foreigners but must be the 
result of a combination of the causes 
already mentioned and of some not 
mentioned. 

Reporting member banks have not been 
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HE opening under the auspices of the 
Government of the United States of 
the most extensive and spectacular 
of all international exhibitions is a 

sign and a symbol to the world at large 
that the spirit of internationalism is not 
yet dead. It is, moreover, for those of us 
who live in less peaceful parts of the earth 
a welcome reminder that, even in these 
dark days, over wide.areas the peaceful 
work of the world still persists and inter- 
national relations are still regulated by 
friendly discussion. The massive solidity 
of the New World is an impressive guar- 
antee that whatever the fratricidal con- 
flicts of the old the great tradition of 
Western civilization will endure. 


Why International Trade? 


But in these days it is important not to 
be content with symbols. And as we con- 
template the manifold variety of objects 
of international commerce presented at 
the exhibition it is perhaps worth-while 
pausing to reflect on the question ‘What 
is it all for? Why is it that the best 
minds of our time attach such pre-eminent 
importance to the maintenance of inter- 
national trade? Why is it we regard the 
clearing of the channels of trade as not 
merely a profitable business enterprise but 
also a prime service to civilization?” 

In answering such questions it is very 
important not to claim too much. It is 
obvious that, from the economic point of 
view, there is no fundamental difference 
between transactions between merchants 
in different countries and transactions be- 
tween merchants in the same State. There 
is no special virtue in international busi- 
ness which gives it an economic status 
different from that of business in general. 
Moreover, it is not true that economic 
activity would be impossible in the ab- 
sence of trade between different national 
areas, If the planet were one-half its 
present size its inhabitants would, no 
doubt, be much poorer. But there is no 
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reason to suppose that they would not 
continue to endeavor to make the most of 
limited means. In discussing the value of 
international trade we must beware of 
fetishism. Trade is not valuable because 
it is international. Work would not cease 
were other nations not there to trade with. 
The real value of international trade is 
clear enough. It enables us all to make 
better use of the resources we have. If 
the planet were smaller, if a number of 
nations were to drop out of international 
trade altogether, we should continue to 
work. But our efforts would not be so 
productive. The wider the market the 
more extensive the division of labor, the 
greater the degree of specialization pos- 
sible in the economic activities of individu- 
als, the greater, therefore, the wealth 
available for the community of consumers. 
The advantages of international trade are 
the advantages of a greater efficiency in 
the utilization of the world’s resources. 
It is no accident that the great increase 
of wealth per capita in modern times has 
gone side by side with the extension of 
the world’s markets. If there were no na- 
tional boundaries no one would dream of 
questioning the advantages of the widest 
possible cooperation between the inhabi- 
tants of different parts of the planet. In 
the last analysis, we applaud the main- 
tenance of trade relations between the in- 
habitants of different national areas be- 
cause we know that to the extent that 
national boundaries tend to restrict trade, 
they tend to restrict the most rational ex- 
ploitation of the niggardliness of nature. 


The Experiment of Autarchy 


All this is ancient platitude. But, in our 
own day, we are the spectators of an 
astonishing experimental verification of 
its validity. Partly under the influence of 
military ambition, partly in the belief that 
national planning involves national isola- 


tion, certain powers have adopted a policy, 


of restricting their commercial relations 
on a scale hitherto unknown in modern 
history. The results are already obvious. 
The policy of autarchy has not redeemed 
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World Trade: The Bases for Revival 


By LIONEL ROBBINS 


The London School of Economics 


the inhabitants of the totalitarian powers 
from the consequences of the curse of 
Adam. On the contrary, it has made them 
work harder. The inhabitants of Ger- 
many, of Russia and of Italy are not bet- 
ter off because their economic relations 
with the outside world have been the sub- 
ject of severe restriction. On the contrary, 
indeed, they procure their bread by more 
sweat than would otherwise be necessary. 
Their real income is lower than it would 
be if their self-imposed restrictions were 
removed, 


International Trade and Recovery 


There is, however, another and more 
immediate reason why, at the present 
time, the maintenance of the channels of 
international] trade is particularly impor- 
tant. As has just been argued, it is quite 
true that, if opportunities for international 
trade were to become less. extensive, eco- 
nomic life would eventually adjust itself 
to activity on a lower level. We cannot 
say that international trade is indispens- 
able for the maintenance of active busi- 
ness and full employment. But at the 
same time it is very obvious that, in a 
world which has been geared up to a cer- 
tain volume of international trade, any 
sudden restriction of trade opportunities 
must lead to a widespread dislocation. 
The adjustment to a more restricted 
planet cannot be made overnight. It in- 
volves the closing down of important 
branches of industry and the creation of 
new branches of industry better adapted 
to the greater mediocrity of circum- 
stances. It involves, by one means or an- 
other, the reduction of real incomes and 
the transfer of vast bodies of labor from 
export to other industries. All this must 
take much time and effort. And while it 
is taking place there must be a dampen- 
ing influence on the pace of economic ac- 
tivity in general. 

All this is just what has been happen- 
ing in the last ten years. Since the com- 
ing of the Great Depression of 1929, the 
restrictions on international trade have 
been multiplied. The channels have been 








blocked as never before. Beside the ap- 
paratus of controls and prohibitions which 
are now part and parcel of the trade 
policy of many of the powers, the restric- 
tions of earlier periods seem almost neg- 
ligible. The result has been that, even 
when domestic revival has appeared, it 
has failed to spread. Since 1933 there 
has been considerable prosperity in do- 
mestic markets in different parts of the 
world. But it has failed to become gen- 
eral. There has always been something 
limited and unhealthy about whatever 
prosperity has emerged. The reason for 
this is clear. The international market 
has been restricted; the export industries 
of the world have been confronted with a 
narrower horizon. It is no accident that, 
whereas at the top of the boom of 1936- 
1937, business activity in general showed 
an increase over the 1929 level, the volume 
of international trade scarcely even 
reached that point. 


This state of affairs is likely to persist. 
‘Whatever may be the prospects of internal 
trade, unless the international markets are 
liberated to a much greater degree than 
hitherto, the troubles of the export indus- 
tries of the world are likely to have a 
dampening influence on any revival which 
may develop. In the end we may settle 
down to an equilibrium at a lower level. 
But the period of transition will be long 
and the wealth lost in the process will be 
extensive. It is not possible to depress the 
export industries of Europe or the agri- 
cultural and raw macerial producing areas 
of the new world without severely limiting 
the extent of general business revival. 


The Politics of International Trade 


Considerations of this sort would be as - 
appropriate to a world at peace at they 
are to a world overshadowed by the men- 
ace of war. But beyond all this there are 
political considerations which, in the judg- 
ment of many, are equally important and 
even more far-reaching. The maintenance 
of international trade is bound up with the 
maintenance of peace. 

In the palmy days of predepression 
politics it was an interesting intellectual 
exercise to speculate upon the political sig- 
nificance of policies of national self-suffi- 
ciency. And, at different times during the 
last hundred years or more, there have 
arisen influential men who have urged that 
the interests of world peace would be for- 
warded by a diminution of “economic en- 
tanglement” between nations. Let the dif- 
ferent nations abstain so far as is con- 
veniently possible from close commercial 
relations with their neighbors, it was 
urged, and the dangers of political friction 
will to that extent be minimized. Since. 
the days of Fichte this point of view has 
been the slogan of influential German 
economists. And in our own day, even 
among those nations which repudiate the 
Teutonic introversions it has found sym- 
pathy and sometimes approbation. 

We can see now that it is a ghastly er- 
ror. Policies of economic isolation bring 
not peace but a sword. The different na- 
tional areas are unequally endowed both 
with natural resources and with the herit- 
age of human improvement. If the richer 
greas deliberately restrict their contacts 
with the poorer they offer a standing 
temptation to the tactics of economic 
brigandage. The contention that an ab- 
sence of commercial relations will be ac- 
companied by an absence of political fric- 
tion may have had some substance in the 
days when communications were restrict- 
ed and when the means of warfare were 
undeveloped. But in our own day, in 
which, for better or worse, the progress 
of invention brings us closer and closer 
together, it has the opposite effect. It 
imposes poverty where riches are possible. 
It creates rivalry and jealousy of trade. 
The belief that it could be otherwise is a 
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Five Year 
By FRANCIS B. SAYRE 


Assistant Secretary of State of the 
United States 


LMOST five years have passed since 

A« inauguration of our trade 

agreements program under the act 

of June 12, 1934. What is the sig- 

nificance of the program against the 

background of our past commercial policy 
and what has it accomplished? 

Earlier attempts to expand our exports 
through international bargaining had 
met with little success, partly because 
they were based on threats of increased 
barriers as an inducement to negotiation 
and partly because the field which they 
covered was extremely narrow. The Mc- 
Kinley Tariff Act of 1890 authorized the 
President, “with a view to secure recipro- 
cal trade,” to impose specified duties on 
five articles then on the free list 
coming from countries charging duties 
against American goods which he found 
to be “reciprocally unequal and unreason- 
able.” These five articles were sugar, 
molasses, coffee, tea and hides. Under 
this act ten reciprocity agreements were 
concluded, but as these were necessarily 
confined, so far as “concessions” on our 
side were concerned, to withholding the 
imposition of discriminatory duties on the 
five articles specified, the results were in- 
evitably meager and the negotiations 
were not particularly conducive to in- 
creased cordiality of trade relationships. 

A second attempt was made in the 
Dingley Tariff Act of 1897. Section 3 of 
this act expressly authorized the Presi- 
dent to conclude reciprocal commercial 
agreements, without Senate approval, but 


‘pestricted our concessions to minor duty 


reductions on the following commodities: 
“Argols or crude tartar, or wine lees, 
crude; brandies or other spirits manufac- 


* tured or distilled from grain or other ma- 


terials; champagne and all other spar- 
kling wines; still wines and vermouth; 
paintings and statuary.” A further para- 
graph, similar to the McKinley Tariff 
Act, authorized the President to impose 


of the 


retaliatory duties on the following free- 
list articles: “Coffee, tea and tonquin, 
tonqua or tonka beans and vanilla beans.” 
Obviously it was impossible, with such 
limited bargaining power, to obtain sig- 
nificant results. Section 4 authorized the 
negotiation of trade treaties of wider 
scope; but because these treaties required 
Senate approval, they came to naught. 
None was ever reported out of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


Republican Recognition of Need 


Yet, in spite of the meagerness of re- 
sults, Congress in 1890 and 1897, under 
Republican control, blazed the pathway 
toward a sound foreign trade policy; and 
the need for reciprocal trade arrange- 
ments was understood and urged in 
broader form in 1901 by a Republican 
President. In his last speech President 
McKinley said: 

By sensible trade arrangements, which 
will not interrupt our home production, 
we shall extend the outlets for our in- 
creasing surplus. A system which pro- 
vides a mutual exchange of commodities 
is manifestly essential to the continued 
and healthful growth of our export trade. 
We must not repose in fancied security 
that we can forever sell everything ‘and 
buy little or nothing. 

President McKinley recognized that 
America’s unparalleled productivity in 
field and factory demanded outlets 
abroad and that the day had come when, 
because of our growing economic 
strength in many important fields of pro- 
duction, we could safely reduce those 
tariffs which had become excessive and 
which were injuring rather than benefit- 
ing our national economy. But the reac- 
tionary forces of protectionism proved too 
strong, and for twelve more years they 
rode the nation with tight rein. 

The Underwood Tariff of 1913 was a 
bold and forthright attack upon increas- 
ing protectionism, but its effect was lost 
in the economic chaos attendant upon the 
World War. 

As a result of the war the position of 
the United States was reversed almost 


Trade Agreements 


overnight from a debtor into one of the 
greatest creditor nations in _ history. 
However, instead of facing the implica- 
tions and realizing the opportunities of 
our new world position, instead of.retain- 
ing the Underwood Tariff as a means of 
continuing our increasing exports and at 
the same time of permitting Europe to 
service her debt to us, we heightened our 
tariff wall in 1921 and again in 1922. 

It is self-evident that foreign nations 
cannot continue indefinitely to buy our 
goods if they are prevented from selling 
to us goods in exchange. Trade is a two- 
way process. Our post-war policy of try- 
ing to combine vast exports with meager 
imports was manifestly unsound. 


Effects Hidden by Loans 

For a time the disastrous effects of this 
policy were concealed by huge loans with 
which we enabled European and other 
debtors to continue their purchase of 
great quantities of American goods by 
increasing their debts. From 1925 to 1929 
our foreign lending averaged more than 
one billion dollars a year. In effect, we 
were depleting our national resources by 
shipping exports in return for promises 
to pay, and at the same time by our tariff 
policy we were making it progressively 
more difficult for our debtors to honor 
their promises. Our loan and tariff pol- 
icies thus had the effect of adding to the 
economic dislocations and tensions of our 
debtors. We helped to pile up still higher 
the already overladen debt structure of 
the world and contributed to the world- 
wide trade barriers which prevented or- 
derly payment. Finally, at the end of the 
decade, we abruptly discontinued good and 
bad loans alike. Debtor nations that had 
become dependent on these loans had 
neither time nor opportunity to reorgan- 
ize their economies. With the crash of 
1929 came a world depression of unpar- 
alleled intensity, duration and scope. 

In the following year we passed the 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act of 1930, raising 
our tariff rates to unprecedented heights, 


in the face of warnings from more than 
1,000 economists at home and despite the 
grave concern of many friendly govern- 
ments abroad with which we had impor- 
tant and profitable trade relations. It 
proved an economic boomerang. Canada 
retaliated in kind with heightened tariffs 
against American goods; the British En.- 
pire replied at Ottawa in 1932 with a 
system of Imperial preferences, which 
was to have far-reaching effects in arti- 
ficially diverting trade and displacing 
United States products by British and 
Dominion goods; other nations, finding 
themselves no longer able to sell in ac- 
customed markets, fenced off their own 
markets by ever-mounting tariff walls of 
their own. 


Increasing Strain 


As trade barriers mounted, interna- 
tional trade decreased. Each nation’s im- 
ports constitute some other nation’s ex- 
ports. International trade is as necessary 
to the health of the world as the circula- 
tion of blood is to the body. As trade de- 
creased, financial tensions increased and 
economic strains became more and more 
unbearable. To protect their currencies 
and to afford at least temporary relief 
new economic devices were introduced and 
enforced on a widespread front—quota re- 
strictions, exchange control, government 
monopolies and the like. These new forms 
of trade barriers, combined with the gen- 
eral raising of tariff levels throughout the 
world, dealt a body blow to international 
trade. Its volume and its value fell spec- 
tacularly. Between 1929 and 1932 the 
value of American exports fell from 
$5,157,000,000 to $1,576,000,000. The value 
of our cotton exports fell by 55 per cent, 
of meat products by 76 per cent, of auto- 
mobiles and parts by 86 per cent and of 
wheat and flour by 73 per cent. 


This wrecking of our foreign trade 
could not but result in far-reaching and 
disastrous dislocations in our domestic 
economy. In 1929 the United States sold 
abroad more than half of its cotton crop, 
nearly a fifth of its wheat, two-fifths of 
its leaf tobacco, nearly half of its lard, a 
third of its rice and almost half of its 
dried fruits, as well as enormous quan- 
tities of automobiles, agricultural and 
other machinery, typewriters, radios and 
the like. The loss of export markets 
meant unsalable surpluses thrown back 
upon home markets; the result was not 
only loss to producers of unsold sur- 
pluses, but depressed prices at home for 
the entire output because of glutted do- 
mestic markets. When we lose foreign 
markets the resulting injury, like an in- 
fectious disease, spreads throughout our 
domestic economy. 


The Problem in 1933 


How to prevent the spread of further 
disaster was one of the major problems 
which faced the incoming Administration 
in 1933. Business men and public offi- 
cials of both parties had finally learned 
by hard experience that excessive tariffs 
and other trade barriers wrecked the deli- 
cately framed economic and financial 
structures of all industrial countries, in- 
cluding our own. 

There was talk of simply repealing the 
Hawley-Smoot act and so, by unilateral 


, reduction of our own tariff duties, at- 


tempting to undo its evil consequences. 
But from the political viewpoint a gen- 
eral downward revision of our tariff in 
1933 would have been impossible. Fur- 
thermore, no unilateral reduction on our 
side would have reduced the foreign bar- 
riers which were preventing the sale of 
American exports abroad. Since practi- 
cally every nation was strongly en- 
trenched behind formidable trade barriers 
of its own, obviously the only practicable 
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NOWHERE else on earth can 
you view The Things to Come in 
The World of Tomorrow as in the 
New York World’s Fair 1939. 
Symbolic of the future and focal 

ewywer. point of attraction is the Fair’s 
theme center, the Trylon and Perisphere, 
whose main entrance hall is decorated 
with thin sheet copper, made by a new 
Anaconda process of electro-deposition. 


Directly facing the Theme Plaza, in the 
Metals Building, is the Copper & Brass 
Industry Exhibit. Here the “Story of 
Copper” will be told—from its dis- 
covery by prehistoric man down through 
the flight of centuries. 


Copper may well claim to be man’s most 
useful metal. Not because it is the oldest 


metal known—but because it has guided 
man’s destiny, by serving so many useful 
purposes, ever since he emerged from the 
Stone Age. So when you visit the Fair, 
pause in the midst of its astounding ex- 
hibits, and consider that copper has made 
possible much of this progress. 


In telephone and radio; in cars and ships 
and streamlined trains; in industry, in the 
home and on the farm; and wherever 
electricity is used . . . you will find the red 
metal giving dependable service. For ofall 
commercial metals, copper combines to 
best advantage the properties of high elec- 
trical and thermal conductivity, strength 
and durability. 


No other metal has served mankind so 
long—so well—and so economically. 


Aunécwon ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY AnabounA 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Foremost in the mining, smelting, refining and 
fabrication of copper is Anaconda, an inte- 
grated group of diversified companies with a 
background of more than a century of metal- 
lurgical experience. The following companies 
make products which play an important part 
in our high American standard of living. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY is industry's 
principal source of supply for copper and copper 
alloys in all commercial forms; also fabricates non- 
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rusting building products which give lasting value to 
America’s homes. 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY manu- 
factures copper wires, cables and accessories for every 
electrical requirement. 


INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING 
COMPANY, Pigment Division, produces and sells 
the whitest and brightest white lead commercially 
obtainable. 


ANACONDA SALES COMPANY furnishes copper, 
zinc, lead and other metals to industry. 39266 






A COPPER ATOM 


In the entrance to the Copper & 
Brass Industry Exhibit you will see 
the animated structure of a theo- 
retical copper atom. It is estimated 
that if a single atom were as large 
as a grain of sand, a gram of cop- 
per, so enlarged, would result in a 
mass sufficient to cover the entire 
United States to a depth of four feet. 


COPPER & BRASS INDUSTRY EXHIBIT 
“COPPER—Old as Time, Modern as Tomor- 
row’’—is the theme of this Exhibit in the Metals 
Building, sponsored by United States Copper 
Association, Copper & Brass Research Associa- 
tion and Copper Wire Engineering Association. 
Visit this exhibit, for many surprises are in store 
for you. The “Story of Copper” will be illus- 
trated through animated dioramas, murals and 
exhibits of present day uses. 


The Metal of Progress — on Parade at the World of Tomorrow 





Other Exhibits Featuring 


Copper and Brass 


FORWARD MARCH OF AMERICA—Elec- 
tric Utility Industry Exhibit—Since copper 
is so indispensable to the electric light and 
power companies, it is only fitting that it 
should be used for much decorative treat- 
ment, including the allegorical mural depict- 
ing the generation of eléctricity. Featured 
also is a typical copper transmission line. 


PAVILION OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
CHILE—A room in this building devoted to 
the copper industry of Chile depicts, among 
others, properties and operations of Andes 
Copper Mining Company and Chile Explo- 
ration Company—subsidiaries of Anaconda. 


POLISH PAVILION — Anaconda Muntz 
Metal, a copper alloy made by The American 
Brass Company, is used as the decorative 
note on the -141-foot metal -lattice-work 
tower dominating this exhibit. 


ITALIAN PAVILION — Visitors will be 
delighted with the color effects of flood 
lighted water cascading from the top of this 
pavilion. Anaconda Sheet Copper—four tons 
of it—lines the cascade troughs. 


LAGOON OF NATIONS—For the intricate 
wiring network necessary in illuminating 
the Lagoon of Nations, products of Ana- 
conda Wire & Cable Company were selected. 


TOMORROW TOWN — In these houses, 
typifying the best construction, copper is 
used for metal work, water piping, windows 
and hardware. Two of the houses are ade- 
quately wired with Durax—a product of 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company. 


ELECTRIFIED FARM— Another exhibit of 
the Electric Utility Industry—features more 
than one hundred practical electrical appli- 
cations. Participating in the wiring is Ana- 
conda Wire & Cable Company. 


CONTEMPORARY ARTS BUILDING — 
The mural decorations feature cutout figures 
of Anaconda Red-Brass. The decorative 
theme also includes four cluster columns 
of large diameter copper alloy tubes. 
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The United States and Canada: Two Nations Build Up 
A Continental Economy 


By S. H. 


LOGAN 


President, The Canadian Bank of Commerce 


HE position of Canada and the 
| United States is unique in world 
trade today. While the total out- 
going merchandise trade of the two 
countries is about 16 per cent of world 
exports, the exchange of commodities be- 
tween these North American countries 
alone accounts for more than 3 per cent 
of world commerce and is greater than 
that between any other two nations. The 
United States is usually Canada’s best 
customer for her exportable surplus of 
commodities, being displaced only in an 
occasional year by the United Kingdom, 
while Canada has long been the second 
largest market for American exports. 

It should be emphasized, however, that 
economic relations between Canada and 
the United States are on a vaster scale 
than can be measured by commodity trans- 
actions, impressively large though these 
may be. The value of all Canadian-Amer- 
ican trade in 1938 was about $1,900,- 
000,000. In years of more favorable eco- 
nomic conditions this trade has of course 
been of even larger proportions, as, for 
example, in 1937 when it was nearly 
$2,500,000,000. These amounts were made 
up of all recorded transactions between 
the two countries—imports and exports 
of merchandise, sales and purchases of 
Canadian and American securities, tourist 
expenditures, dividends and interest on in- 
vestments, and services of various kinds 


Trade Highly Varied 


This all-embracing trade is never of a 
one-sided character, for while Canadian 
imports of American merchandise usually 
exceed exports of Canadian products to 
the United States, there is always a large 
balance in Canada’s favor on tourist ex- 
penditures, $150,000,000 being a prelimi- 
mary estimate for 1938. Sales and pur- 
chases of securities vary so as to cause 
a net inflow of American capital into 
Canada in one year and a net outflow in 
another. Over a long-term period Ameri- 
can investments in Canada have of course 
greatly overbalanced similar transactions 
in the opposite direction and resulted in 
net dividend and interest payments by 
Canada of as much as $200,000,000 an- 
nually, the yearly disbursements varying 
with the earning power of those Canadian 
firms and corporations in which American 
investors have a financial stake. 

It is important to note at this juncture 
that about one-third of American long-term 
foreign investments are located in Canada 


* and that this country is the United States’ 


leading debtor on capital account, to the 
exent of nearly $4,000,000,000. But Can- 
ada also has extensive long-term invest- 
ments across her southern boundary—ap- 
proximately $1,000,000,000—and she is the 
second largest creditor of the United 
States. The magnitude of these invest- 
ments indicates how closely the two North 
American economies have become inter- 
woven. Friendly relationships alone would 
not suffice to preserve these investments. 
It is essential that they should be kept 
healthy and productive by trade. 

It might be argued that juxtaposition 
accounts for the fact that Canada and the 
United States make up one vast commer- 
cial and financial mart. No one can deny 
that geography, a similarity in business 

_practices, a common language and a com- 
mon economic setting have had some- 
thing to do with the remarkable growth 
of trade between these two nations. But 


some authorities have claimed, perhaps 
with good reason, that nature never in- 
tended that the North American Con- 
tinent should be divided into northern 
and southern segments, and that the ex- 
isting boundary traverses homogeneous 
resources and interferes with their devel- 
opment. Indeed, the economic interests of 
Canada and the United States conflict at 
several points because of the similarity of 
resources, which each possessor has froin 
time to time sought to protect against the 
competition of its neighbor. And it might 
be noted that there have been periods of 
actua! friction arising from political and 
commercial policies which, as will be seen 
from the following brief outline, had any- 
thing but a beneficial influence upon 
North American trade and finance. 


History of Early Trade Relations 


The pages of early North American his~- 
tory disclose the little known fact that 
the emulation by certain Colonial States 
of the practice of issuing irredeemable 
paper money followed by the various In- 
tendants who governed Canada during the 
French regime was one cause of revolu- 
tionary sentiment. When practically the 
entire country from New Hampshire to 
Georgia had been flooded with paper cur- 
rency of depreciating value the British 
Government prohibited further issues, 
except for emergency purposes, which 
evoked as much bitter resentment in the 
American Colonies as did other rulings 
of the central authority. 

The Revolution led to the emigration to 
Canada of many thousands of Americans 
who did not believe in the complete inde- 
pendence of the colonies. This movement 
of United Empire Loyalists, as the emi- 
grants called themselves, was the first 
extensive British settlement of Canada, 
The Loyalists included some of the 
wealthiest and most prominent men in the 
American colonies and all had such un- 
pleasant recollections of their experiences 
and were so busily occupied in re-estab- 
lishing themselves in their new surround- 
ings that they had little inclination or 
even opportunity to trade with the land 
they had left. Moreover, it was the policy 
of that age for nations with overseas pos- 
sessions to monopolize the trade of their 
colonies, even forbidding foreign ships 
to call at colonial ports. For the first 
sixty years of British rule of Canada 
American merchants were therefore out 
of legitimate commercial intercourse with 
the Northern market. It was 1822 before 
a move was made by the British Govern- 
ment to correct this condition, and many 
years later before all discriminatory meas- 
ures were removed. 


A Monarchical Outpost! 


Moreover, until about 1850 the United 
States regarded Canada as an outpost of 
a@ monarchical system which could not 
exist alongside a democracy of the Amer- 
ican standard then striving for complete 
severance of Old World ties, and eager 
to extend its territory, even to the extent 
of annexing Canada. The war of 1812 was 
one result of this expansionist policy, 
which did not end with the Treaty of 
Ghent. In 1838 the British Consul in New 
York gave his government fifteen differ- 
ent reasons for another clash of arms, 
while as late as 1845 the leading Amer- 
ican quarterly journal of the day expressed 
the view that the United States, “the rul- 
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ing power in this hemisphere, could not 
be indifferent to the condition of North 
American people under British rule.1 

The early Fifties, however, witnessed a 
change of opinion, for it was beginning to 
be recognized that Canadians and Amer- 
icans had “numerous grounds of common 
sentiment and interest.”2 The Reciprocity 
Act of 1854 provided Canada with an 
American market which seemed essential 
to offset the disadvantages she suffered 
through the abrogation of colonial trade 
preferences by Great Britain, as well as 
to ward off any further attempts at an- 
nexation. About that time the first great 
railway building program in Canada was 
andertaken, with the express purpose of 
attracting to the St. Lawrence trade route 
the products of that fast-developing area, 
the Mississippi Valley. The failure to di- 
vert the traffic of the Valley from New 
York to the St. Lawrence seaway and the 
closing of the American market to Cana- 
dian products by the renouncement of the 
American-Canadian Reciprocity Treaty 
some years after its enactment led to such 
serious economic difficulties in the British 
North American colonies as to reveal 
clearly their weaknesses as four separate 
entities and to reinforce the movement for 
national unity. The depressants of the 
late Fifties and of the Sixties hastened the 
Confederation Pact which made Canada a 
Dominion. 

Then ensued a period of alternating 
trade policies. Protectionist sentiment 
prevailed in both the United States and 
Canada until efforts were made to re- 
establish reciprocal trade relations during 
the Taft Administration. Canada, how- 
ever, rejected these proposals in the Do- 
minion general election of 1911. The Un- 
derwood Tariff Act of 1914 provided for 
fifteen years of comparatively free trade 
but the strongest form of protectionism 
was revived in the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
of 1930, the counteracting trade restric- 
tions adopted by Canada and the subse- 
quent upward revision of American duties 
in 1932. 


Greater Emphasis on Overseas Markets 

The American barriers, superimposed 
upon the general economic depressants of 
the 1929-33 period, immediately dealt Can- 
ada a heavy blow. But this development 
had unforeseen results of a character fa- 
vorable to Canada, for her productive fa- 
cilities had been expanded in earlier years 





1 North American Review, January, 1845. 
2 North American Review, January, 1852. 





SO aS Lo exceed her domestic requirements 
by nearly one-third, and a movement to 
broaden her export trade matured in the 
crisis of the early Thirties. In other words, 
the restrictions on trade with the United 
States accentuated a drive to develop over- 
seas markets. 


In recent years, consequently, most 
Canadian metals have flowed in the form 
of fabricated materials to the twenty coun- 
tries which began to take these in large 
quantities, as compared with the crude 
materials which thirteen markets took in 
1929. Both the lumber and newsprint in- 
dustries also developed more extensive 
markets, for lumber has been sold in im- 
pressive volume in thirty-five countries, 
in comparison with twenty-six in 1929, 
while nearly 20 per cent of our newsprint 
has been exported overseas, against about 
12 per cent in the pre-depression period. 
Needness to say, this broadening of Can- 
ada’s export trade has strengthened her 
national economy, given greater protec- 


_ tion to the huge American capital invest- 


ment in Canada and made her a more 
stable import market. 


The U. S.-Canadian Treaty 


Now a new era of economic association 
has opened through the recent Canadian- 
American Trade Treaty, part of a vast 
framework of tariff concessions between 
the United States and the British Empire, 
and extended by all the contracting parties 
to a number of other countries under the 
most-favored-nation clause. The prin- 
ciple of the trade agreements is therefore 
not that of bilateral character, as is 
usually the case with commercial treaties, 
but multilateral—indeed, almost universal. 
Time is needed to judge the degree of 
stimulus given to Anglo-American-Cana- 
dian trade and“to world commerce. But 
the agreements represent a departure from 
the nationalistic economy, monetary ma- 
nipulation and other false ideals which 
were almost generally selected as eco- 
nomic restoratives during the Great De- 
pression, and which for the most part 
have been discredited by experience. The 
signatories to the agreements have in ef- 
fect undertaken to lead the world, or at 
least the democratic countries, out of a 
maze of trade restrictions of unparalleled 
scope and depressing influence. It will be 
contrary to all economic history if the 
trade pacts stand alone and do not set in 
motion a train of commercial negotiations 

¢ \ 
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Largely because of cheap, abundant, Hydro-Electric 

power, the Province of Ontario is the home of 66% 

of all United States branch plants located in Canada 

today. Here in Canada’s most concentrated domes- 

tic market, nearly $500,000,000 worth of Hydro 

developments provide energy at cost ... to power 

the mills, run the lathes and service the needs 
of industry in widely diversified fields. 

Electricity is generated and distributed on a 

province-wide scale by The Hydro-Electric 

Power Commission of Ontario—with 

forty-one strategically located 

generating stations and a 

far-reaching 
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network of primary lines, as shown on the map 
below. Nearly 300 local “Hydro” municipalities 
retail the power on a non-profit basis. The average 
rate, both to industry and to domestic users, com- 
pares most favorably with rates anywhere. ~ 

If you are considering the establishment of a 
Canadian branch, write for details of the oppor- 
tunities available in Ontario, Canada’s richest 
market ... where industry pays “cost price 

only” for Hydro power. Address your 

inquiry to The Hydro-Electric 

Power Commission of Ontario, 

620 University Avenue, 

Toronto, Ont. 
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The International Gold Standard: 


HE gold standard has had a bad 
name during recent years. It has 
been charged with crimes for which 
it assuredly is not responsible. There 
has, however, been recently a certain 
shifting of international opinion in this re- 
spect. It has come to be realized that gold 
cannot be easily eliminated from the inter- 
national monetary machinery or an ade- 
quate substitute found. Nevertheless, a 
great many economists and statesmen, es- 
pecially in the Anglo-Saxon countries, re- 
main firmly opposed to any eventual re- 
establishment of the gold standard on its 
former basis. > 
Before examining their reasons let us 
see first what the gold standard consists 
of and what remains of it today. 


Essentials of the Gold Standard 


The first characteristic of the gold 
standard is that under it the various na- 
tional monetary units represent fixed 
amounts of gold. 

The second is the convertibility of these 
currencies—the possibility of exchanging 
them for the amount of gold they repre- 
sent. This convertibility may exist in vary- 
ing degrees. Under the gold standard pure 
and simple, paper money is exchangeable 
for. gold pieces without restriction. Under 
the “gold bullion standard,” which almost 
entirely replaced the pure gold standard 
during the post-war years, they are con- 
vertible only into bars of too great a value 
for the general public to be tempted very 
much to buy them. Finally, the right to 
exchange currency for gold may cease for 
private persons without convertibility be- 
ing completely suspended, as when it is 
Maintained solely for banks of issue or 
other official bodies dealing in foreign 
exchange. 

In the third piace, the operation of the 
gold standard tends almost automatically 
to insure the stability of the various 
monetary units relative to gold and, con- 
sequently, the stability of each in relation 
to the rest. This machinery assumes, in 
substance, that the governmental body 
responsible for maintaining the currency 
buys all of the imported yellow metal in 
unlimited amounts either at parity or a 
fixed price, and likewise sells whatever is 
needed for export. Thus, the effect of the 
gold standard is to compensate by gold 
shipments for any excesses of demand 
for, or offerings of, foreign exchange. 
That is to say, it serves to keep in equi- 
librium the balances of international pay- 
ments of the countries living under its 
regime, thereby limiting foreign exchange 
fluctuations within narrow limits—the 
“gold points’”—determined by the cost of 
shipping and insuring gold. 


Gold Movements and the Credit 
Structure 


Should the authorities, in the face of 
an adverse balance, limit themselves to 
giving out gold without making any ef- 
fort to restore equilibrium, the nation’s 
gold reserves would sooner or later be 
threatened with exhaustion. In such an 
event the gold standard could not, of 
course, be maintained. At this point, how- 
ever, the operation of the gold standard is 
completed by means of its supposedly au- 
tomatic influence on the voiume of credit 
and the rate of interest, by limiting and 
making more expensive the funds avail- 
able under the condition just cited, and, 
in the contrary situation of a persistent 
surplus, by expanding credit and reducing 
interest rates. In the first contingency 
pressure is exerted upon domestic prices, 
imports are made more difficult, exports 
are stimulated, speculation is curbed and 
capital finds itself kept at home or at- 
tracted thither. In the contrary situation 
the reverse takes place. In either case the 


For Its Restoration 


By FREDERIC JENNY 


Financial Editor, 


monetary system operates to re-establish 
equilibrium by halting or reversing the 
gold movement. 

What remains of this system today? In 
only two countries—the United States and 
Belgium—is the currency linked to a fixed 
amount of gold. Convertibility has been 
maintained only in the countries adhering 
to the so-called tripartite agreements, 
reached in September and October of 1936, 
and in these it exists merely for the cen- 
tral banks and exchange equalization 
funds. The buying and selling of gold for 
the adjustment of foreign balances con- 
tinue in these « 


untries. but -except in 


Le Temps, Paris 


men or investors. And without security 
as to the future no genuine spirit of enter- 
prise can exist. In its stead is found the 
spirit of speculation—a spirit which, when 
it dominates, is a force for disorder and 
disintegration from a social, as well as an 
economic, point of view. 

But if stable money is necessary, what 
is stable money? There was much discus- 
sion a few years ago about the stabiliza- 
tion of purchasing power. Theorists 
dreamed of a money with which one al- 
ways could buy the same amount of mer- 
chandise—a money of which the gold 
value would be modified from time to 
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the United States and Belgium--at rates 
varying from day to day and in no way 
fixed. Finally, the subordination of credit 
policy to the gold movements, which was 
the necessary complement of the gold 
standard as it formerly functioned, is now 
scarcely maintained anywhere. 

It is thus plain that the present system 
is scarcely more than a caricature of the 
true gold standard. Nevertheless, even if 
gold insures the stability of only two 
monetary units (the American dollar and 
the Belgian franc), it none the less con- 
tinues to play a dominant regulatory role 
in what survives of international mon- 
etary relations. It performs the two essen- 
tial functions of providing, on the one 
hand, a common measure for the various 
currencies relative to each other, and, 
on the other, the means for settling 
foreign balances—balances which can in 
no case be settled in domestic currency. 
And the precious metal, in spite of all the 
measures taken to turn the public away 
from it, has, furthermore, retained all its 
prestige with the host of savers for whom 
the hoarding of gold has remained, in the 
midst of monetary tempests, the ultimate 
means for preserving their capital. 


What Is Monetary Stability? 

It is not necessary to discuss here 
whether monetary stability is desirable 
per se. It is more or less agreed that such 
stability is a necessary condition for last- 
ing economic prosperity. Without a stable 
currency there is no security for business 


time so as to neutralize price variations. 

Such proposals were merely abstract 
theorizing. Why, first of all, should price 
fluctuations be eliminated which on occa- 
sion serve to stimulate initiative or to 
check excesses; which keep industry and 
trade posted as to the state of supply 
and demand; which promote competition 
and, with it, progress? With fixed prices, 
producers would quickly go astray as to 
market needs, while economic activity in 
general, subjected to unbalanced condi- 
tions fatal to enterprise, would tend to 
fall quickly into chronic depression. Even 
supposing that it were possible to stabilize 
the purchasing power of money, such a 
result, although hoped for by some during 
the sharp fall of prices that marked the 
1929-32 depression, accordingly, does not 
appear to be at all desirable. 


Impossibility of Price Stabilization in 
Practice 


But, in fact, such a stabilization is im- 
possible to effect. When changes in the 
currency depend upon the discretion of 
the authorities, no stability of any kind 
is possible. They will no doubt reduce 
the value of the monetary unit in order to 
combat falling prices. But they would 
certainly be most careful, in the event of 
2 rise, not to hinder it by raising the gold 
value of the currency, a deflationary 
measure which would be extremely unpop- 
ular. The system would thus function only 
one way—toward a debasement of the cur- 
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rency until finally its value would be 
largely wiped out. 

Experience teaches us that control over 
the value of money should be removed as 
far as possible from the public authorities, 
who are always more likely to’ be influ- 
enced by political than by monetary con- 
siderations. One is inevitably driven back 
to a fixed monetary base—a definite quan- 
tity of some substance that offers the 
maximum protection from the point of 
view of stability of value relative to the 
prices of other products, and also from 
the practical point of view of durability, 
ease of handling, etc. There is little doubt 


that for these purposes nobody has found, 


or is likely to find, any substance superior 
to gold. 


The Experience of the United States 


If proof were necessary of the superior- 
ity in every way of a monetary regime 
based upon the linking of the national 
currency to a fixed quantity of gold, it 
would suffice merely to look at the 
American example. The United States, a 
country where theories of a flexible and 
managed currency not long ago were 
much in favor, re-established a fixed gold 
parity for the dollar at the beginning of 
the year 1934. This parity, it is true, is 
only provisional. The result, nevertheless, 
has been that for moré than five years 
the dollar again has been, for practical 
purposes, a stable monetary unit. I be- 
lieve, therefore, that I am justified in 
stating that, since the American currency 
was detached from its old gold base 
in April, 1933, only a few months were 
needed for the lessons of the experiment 
to be fully learned. 


If it be admitted that the re-establish- 
ment of fixed gold parities for the various 
monetary units embraced in the interna- 
tional system is the only sound way for 
insuring the stability of those units, for 
building up confidence in them at home 
and abroad and for encouraging the re- 
vival of active trade between nations, the 
controversy over the future of the gold 
standard comes down mainly to this: Is 
it possible to return to this system and 
to maintain it without re-establishing at 
the same time the former control exer- 
cised on interest rates by gold movements 
and, if so, with what is this control to be 
replaced ? 


The rigidity of the old gold standard 
has sometimes been held responsible for 
the collapse of the major monetary units. 
Nothing is more unwarranted than this 
reproach. On the contrary, it appears 
clear that this collapse, in so far as it was 
not a result of the World War, was due 
to the fact that during the post-war pe- 
riod there was general unwillingness to 
comply with the requirements of the 
classical gold standard. 


The Gold Exchange Standard 

The development of the gold exchange 
standard was the first serious mistake. 
This perversion of the gold standard, as a 
result of which two or more credit struc- 
tures in different countries rested on the 
same gold base, and the abuse of which 
characterized international monetary his- 
tory during the period 1922-28, ended in 
a vast inflation of credit in the interna- 
tional field. It brought with if, on the 
one hand, the appearance of masses of 
floating capital (“hot money’), the move- 
ments of which became a constant men- 
ace to what had been the strongest for- 
eign exchanges. It caused, on the other 
hand, the freezing of capital that ought to 
have remained liquid, which, in turn, led 
to the banking crises which so deeply 
shook the international credit and mone- 
tary system in 1931 and subsequently. 

So far as the pound sterling is con- 
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cerned, there is no doubt that it was seri- 
ously weakened, during the period pre- 
ceding its fall, by the policy which was 
followed, when chronic exports of gold 
were noted, of increasing the paper cur- 
rency in circulation to offset the con- 
traction caused by the gold exports. At 
a time when circulation and credit should 
have been allowed to contract in order to 
reduce the number of pounds sterling 
available for exchange against gold or 
foreign drafts, a policy of easy money was 
systematically maintained, which was un- 
justified by the gold and capital move- 
ments. By thus failing to subordinate in- 
terest rates to the preservation of the gold 
standard, they went far to compromise the 
position of British exchange. 

The causes of the monetary chaos 
prevailing since 1931 are thus not to be 
sought in any devotion to the principles 
of the old gold standard; quite the con- 
trary. But, looking to the present and 
the future, the opponents of these prin- 
ciples point out that a return to the clas- 
sical subordination of credit and interest 
rates to the gold standard today would be 
ineffectual to put an end to the disorder 
and that, in consequence, it would be ruin- 
ous to the economy of the countries whose 
currency is threatened for them to sup- 
port higher interest rates and a scarcity 
of capital. 


Difficulties in the Way of a Return to 
the Old Gold Standard 

It may be granted that there is a meas- 
ure of truth in this view. Of course there 
is no doubt that a return to the old gold 
standard alone would not cure all the ills 
from which the international exchanges 
have suffered during recent years. There 
are three main ‘difficulties to be con-- 
sidered. 

The first arises in the event of a threat 
of war, such as that of last September. It 
is evident that in such an eventuality 
neither high interest rates, nor the scarc- 
ity of available funds would prevent 
frightened capital from seeking shelter in 
a country far removed from the probable 
scene of hostilities. Nevertheless, when 
we discuss the merits of a monetary sys- 
tem we are concerned only from the point 
of view of normal international relations. 
In case of war the principles valid in time 
of peace obviously no longer exist and, in 
financial affairs as well as in the eco- 
nomic field, the authorities may be com- 
pelled to do precisely the reverse of what, 
at least in the democratic countries, they 
would do in normal times—just as they 
are forced to suppress freedom and re- 
place it with constraint.” 


Unsound Government Finance 


The second difficulty has to do with the 
internal financial situation of the various 
countries. It certainly is useless to restrict 
credit and to raise interest rates if, at the 
same time, there is such an absence of 
balance between the expenditures and the 
receipts of the State that it is necessary 
to cover the deficit, entirely or in part, by 
means of currency inflation. How could 
one hope to tighten the domestic money 
market—to restrict, through the applica- 
tion of a drastic policy in the private sec- 
tor, the amount of national money of- 
fered in the international market—while 
at the same time the national bank of 
issue, in order to help the spendthrift 
State, is obliged to put into circulation 
legal tender possessing no other guaran- 
tee than a more or less qualified faith in 
the national Treasury? It is clear that, 
under such conditions, the aim sought in 
the one field would be more than frus- 
trated in the other. 

This signifies simply that the gold stand- 
ard is incompatible, in the long run, with 
disorganized and unsound. public finances, 
because such finances lead, sooner or 
later, to inflation, which in turn inevitably 
destroys the currency. No monetary sys- 






tem could possibly protect the foreign 
exchange of a country in such a situation. 
What is necessary ir such a case is, first 
of all, a modification of policy so as to 
permit the re-establishment of financial 
stability sound enough to make unnec- 
essary a resort to the printing press. In 
the absénce of such a cleansing, monetary 
policy, of whatever sort, will be impotent 
and exchange stability equally unattain- 
able. 

Since the excessive public expenditures 
have been during recent years one of the 
major reasons for monetary chaos, a 
great mistake would,.moreover, be made 
if it were supposed that weakened foreign 
exchanges could be corrected by interna- 
tional measures. The financial problem is 
first of all essentially a domestic problem 
for each country, and it is not until order 
and stability exist in the financial and 
social realms that there can be a ques- 
tion of assuring exchange stability by any 
appropriate monetary technique. 


The “Hot Money” Problem 


We come now to the third difficulty 
which frequently has been put forward as 
an obstacle to the re-establishment of the 
old gold standard. This has its origin in 
the migration of huge masses of floating 
capital, a phenomenon that did not exist 
before the World War. It has been ob- 
served, not without reason, that the ma- 
chinery which formerly insured the sta- 
bility of the gold currencies can only con- 
trol gold movements that result from the 
balance on current account (commercial 
transactions, both visible and invisible; 
exchanges of services; transfers of the 
revenues from securities, etc.), but is 
powerless to cope with sudden mass move- 
ments of capital from one country to an- 
other. 

A priori, this appears to be true. Never- 
theless, it must not be forgotten that 
a return to a sane and stable monetary 
regime would, per se, tend progressively to 
reduce these migrations of vagrant cap- 
ital, provided that, at the same time, the 
fundamental requisites for monetary sta- 
bility that I have already indicated were 
met-— international peace and a sane fi- 
nancial regime in every country con- 
cerned. 


Basic Cause of Refugee Capital 


What, then, is the basic cause of these 
migrations, as well as of the hoarding of 
gold? In so far as these phenomena are 
not due to fear of war they may be at- 
tributed, beyond a doubt, to monetary ap- 
prehension-—to fear that the money in 
which the liquid funds are“invested may 
depreciate and that the gold value of the 
capital will thus be diminished. This fear 
not only encourages the movement of 
floating funds but it also prevents them 
from settling down, and stimulates the 
liquidation of savings which had formerly 
been invested and which serve further to 
swell the mass of “hot money.” 

If the monetary system should offer 
substantial assurances of confidence a re- 
verse process would take place. The move- 
ments of refugee capital would slow down 
and the “hot money” would gradually be 
absorbed. For even if it may be correct 
to say that the persistence of these capital 
migrations would prevent the classical 
influence of gold movements on interest 
rates from operating, it is by no means 
proved that such capital migrations would 
necessarily continue on the same scale 
once the classical relationship had been 
re-established. On the contrary, there 
would be a good prospect that their im- 
portance would then diminish. So the 
question really has been posed in reverse. 

To sum up, the disadvantages and, in- 
deed, the very existence of great masses 
of “hot money” are direct consequences 
of exchange instability. In order to do 
away with the effects it is certainly nec- 
essary to do away with the cause, and to 


re-establish stability. And I know of only 
one method which, in practice, would have 
stood the test, which really would have 
succeeded in insuring exchange stability 
in any permanent way. This method is 
precisely the classical operation of the 
gold standard. 


Insulation of Economy impracticable 


I am aware that other ideas are at pres- 
ent in vogue. It is recognized that mone- 
tary stability is an economic and social 
necessity and that gold alone can insure 
such stability. But many economists and 
many governments believe that it is pos- 
sible to have gold play this indispensible 
role and at the same time to withdraw 
credit and interest rates from the in- 
fluence of gold and capital movements. 
They believe that one can re-establish ex- 
change equilibrium merely by buying or 
selling gold when the offers of foreign 
bills exceed the demand or vice versa, and 
that this would suffice. However, I am 
convinced that this is an illusion that the 
facts sooner or later will dissipate. 

The English financial policy is one that, 
above all others, most clearly translates 
these new theories into practice. The Brit- 
ish policy, the trend of which has only 
been accentuated by the recent transfer 
of £350,000,000 in gold from the Bank of 
England to the equalization fund and by 
the revaluation of the rest of tke visible 
metallic reserves, is based chiefly upon 
the theory that gold brought in as a result 
of the importation of capital ought to be 
neutralized or hoarded, i. e., excluded 
from the credit basis, and that, in the case 
of an. emigration of capital, this gold 
ought to flow out without the conditions 
of credit being affected any more than 
by its arrival. 

In this way the financial authorities 
seek somehow to isolate the “hot money,” 
to prevent it from making trouble; to 







avoid any encouragement to an expan- 
sion of credit because of its arrival and 
any embarrassing contraction on its de- 
parture. In theory, this reasoning may be 
very well defended. Nevertheless, the 
sterilization of imported capital, by pre- 
venting the phenomena that normally 
would automatically result—the increase 
in domestic prices and in surplus funds— 
tends to encourage further the piling up 
of masses of idle gold and thus to hamper 
the revival of international commerce. 


Monetary Manipulation Likely to 
Persist 


Monetary manipulations, nevertheless, 
continue not only possible but probable. 
Beyond doubt, a country with such large 
gold reserves as Great Britain today faces 
no danger of serious difficulties. The 


‘worth of a particular monetary system, 


however, is not attested during periods 
when the monetary unit, guaranteed ‘by a 
superabundant stock of gold, is protected 
against all serious shocks; it is rather 
shown when there is danger, when it is 
necessary really to defend the reserves, 
as was the case in England during 1930- 
1931, when failure to keep the credit 
structure properly subordinated led to the 
evil results to which I have already drawn 
attention. 

In any event, if the outflow of gold be- 
comes chronic, how can one be sure that 
only “hot money” is being transferred to 
other countries? How can one make cer- 
tain that the exodus of the metal is not 
due also, to a greater or lesser degree, to 
the export of domestic capital or to a 
deficit in the international balance on cur- 
rent account? And supposing that such 
is the case, would it be sensible to main- 
tain at home an abundance of available 
funds and low interest rates, the most ob- 
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ITHIN the past two decades the 
portion of Europe traversed by 
the river Danube has undergone 
two profound territorial per- 

turbations. The first occurred at the close 
of the World War and was characterized 
by the dissolution of the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy. The second took place 
in 1938-39 and was marked by the absorp- 
tion of Austria and of most of Czecho- 
Slovakia intc the German Reich. Far- 
reaching economic changes accompanied 
these two territorial convulsions. 

Before the war the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy occupied a predominant posi- 
tion among the countries lying wholly or 
in part in the valley of the Danube. These 
countries, in addition to the monarchy, 
comprised the small kingdoms of Serbia, 
Rumania and Bulgaria. The redistribu- 
tion of territory resulting from the war 
left six small nations in the Danubian 
territory: Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. 


“Today only.the last four are still inde- 


pendent nations and the German colossus 
is the dominant Danubian power. 


Attempts at Economic Union 


While the dissolution of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy was generally re- 
garded as politically and ethnically in- 
evitable, the question began to be raised 
as early as the peace conference itself 
regarding the economic future of the Dan- 
ubian group. It was widely felt that at 
least some of the new countries, especially 
the dismembered Austria and Hungary, 
might not be capable of independent eco- 
nomic existence. Hence, during the years 
which followed, schemes were repeatedly 
brought forward for welding the Danube 
countries into some sort of an economic 
unit or at least for establishing closer eco- 
nomic relations, either among the Dan- 
ubian States or between some of them and 
other nations. 


At the time of the peace conference 
Austria expressed an overwhelming de- 
sire to join Germany. To this the allied 
powers would not agree. However, they 
wrote into the treaties of peace a provi- 
sion by virtue of which Austria, Hungary 
and Czecho-Slovakia received the right to 
establish among themselves, for a period 
of five years, a preferential customs re- 
gime. The only attempt to apply this 
provision was made in 1925, at the very 
end of the period stipulated in the trea- 
ties, by Austria and Czecho-Slovakia. The 
attempt was unsuccessful, because Italy 
refused to acquiesce unless she became a 
/partner to the arrangement. 


The Austrian Problem Tackled 


In 1931 Austria and Germany signed an 
agreement providing for the establish- 
ment between them of a customs union. 
The attempt was abandoned because of 
determined opposition on the part of the 
Western powers, but it was followed by 
several new proposals for the solution of 
the Austrian problem on a Danubian basis. 


The British Government proposed the 
creation of a Danubian customs union, 
but to‘ this Germany and Italy refused to 
agree. The French Government proposed 
the creation of a Danubian preferential 
regime, and the plan was formally dis- 
cussed in London by the representatives 
of Great Britain, France, Italy and Ger- 
many. It was agreed that the govern- 
ments of the six Danubian countries 
should be invited to confer among them- 
selves as to mutual reduction of tariffs, 
abolition of import and export prohibi- 
tions and of exchange restrictions, and 
even possible creation of a common cur- 
rency. However, the German and the Ital- 
fan Governments made their acceptance 
of the plan subject to their participation 
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in the proposed Danubian conference. 
When the British and the French Govern- 
ments refused to accede to this the whole 
matter was dropped. 

The economic plight of the Danubian 
countries, and especially of Austria, 
claimed attention at most of the post-war 
international conferences. It was almost 
continuously on the agenda of the League 
of Nations, of the Commission of Inquiry 


were actually wrecked by the divergent 
attitudes of the great European powers, 
some, if not all, of which were reluctant 
to relinquish their trade with these coun- 
tries. But even if this factor had not 
been present all such plans would, in my 
opinion, inevitably have failed because of 
the other two factors—because, plausible 
as they appeared to be, they were in real- 
ity thoroughly artificial in character. 

















Table I. Geographical Distribution of Danubian Foreign Trade 
(In percentages of total trade of country) 
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for European Union, of the Little Entente. 
Special conferences attempted to deal on 
several occasions with different aspects of 
the problem, especially in the agricultural 
field. During the early stages of the de- 
pression plans were discussed for accord- 
ing special treatment to Danubian farm 
products, and actual, though short-lived, 
arrangements were made in a few isolated 
instances. The Rome protocols of 1934 
were designed to facilitate trade between 
Italy on the one hand and Austria and 
Hungary on the other. In recent years 
some of the Danubian countries granted 
each other preferences, but these have 
been only sporadic. 


Meager Achievements to Dete 

To an objective student of the Danubian 
problem there is no cause for puzzlement 
or worder in the fact that in all these 
attempts concrete results were extremely 
meager as compared with the extent and 
heat of discussion. My own studies of the 
problem, extending over many years, have 
led me to the conclusion that the whole 
question should never have been ap- 
proached as a special case requiring spe- 
cial solutions. 

There was no doubt, of course, that the 
peace settlements created serious prob- 
lems and difficulties in the Danubian re- 
gion. The new political frontiers cut 
across economic lines. A pressing need 
for economic adjustment confronted the 
countries of the Danube. But it was only 
by superficial analogy with pre-war con- 
ditions that so much attention was de- 
voted to the possibility of a regional solu- 
tion of the problems involved. 

Three factors militated against the crea- 
tion in the Danubian region of an eco- 
nomic unit or even of a preferential re- 
gime. They were: (1) The attitude of 
outside powers; (2) the form of organiza- 
tion, and (3) basic economic feasibility. 


All of the plans for Danubian union 


It is significant that in all the volumin- 
ous discussion of the Danubian problem 
no attempt was ever made to formulate, 
with even a minimum of definiteness and 
precision, the form which a Danubian eco- 
nomic union would take. This question 
was particularly important because the 
six countries, if brought together into an 
economic unit, would have been far from 
self-sufficient. Four of them—Hungary, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria—were 
primarily agricultural in character. The 
othter two—Austria and Czecho-Slovakia 
—were predominantly industrial. 

But even if Austria and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia had been willing to abandon their 
attempts at promoting their own agricul- 
ture, a policy which they pursued vigor- 
ously after the war, their markets would 
have sufficed to absorb only a part of the 
exportable surpluses of the four agricul- 
tural countries. And even if the latter 
had been willing to confine their foreign 
purchases to Austria and Czecho-Slovakia, 
their markets would not have provided 
adequate outlets for the industries of these 
two countries. Under those circumstances, 
the mutual and external relations of the 
Danubian countries would have presented 
such a diversity of complex and conflict- 
ing interests that the problem of recon- 
ciling them into a harmonious system, 
while preserving at the same time the po- 
litical independence of each of the coun- 
tries concerned, would have been all but 
insoluble. 


Conflict Not New 


Such a conflict of interests in fact char- 
acterized the pre-war economic situation 
within the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 
It was difficult enough to reconcile the 
trade interests of agricultural Hungary 
and industrial Austria when the two coun- 
tries were bound together by close politi- 
cal ties. It would have been indeed a her- 
culean task to do the trick with six politi- 


cally independent units, each jealous of its 
own independence. 


Difficult as were some of the problems ~ 


of reorganization and adjustment, espe- 
cially in Austria and to a smaller degree 
in Hungary, the position of the Danubian 
countries was fundamentally no different 
from that confronting other small coun- 
tries of the world. There was really no 
way in which any of them could attain 
substantial prosperity except by trading, 
on the basis of reasonable and moderate 
commercial policies, not only with its im- 
mediate neighbors, but with the rest of 
the world as well. So long as post-war 
commercial policies were oriented in the 
direction of super-exaggerated protec- 
tionism, the Danubian countries were 
doomed to economic stagnation, from 
which they could not be salvaged by any 
schemes for establishing among them a 
system of artificial unity. Writing on this 
subject in 1928, I said: 


What we have, for the sake of con- 
venience, termed the Danubian problem is 
thus in reality a part of the general prob- 
lem that confronts Europe as a whole. Its 
solution in terms of some regional ar- 
rangement is difficult of achievement and 
offers little hope of advance if achieved. 
The economic well-being of each‘ of the 
countries with which we have dealt is 
bound up, not so much with their mutual 
interrelations, as with the much larger 
problem of the trend of developments 
likely to be followed by Europe as a 
whole. = 

All this has an important bearing on 
the present-day economic position of the 
remaining small Danubian countries. The 
vicissitudes of Austria had always colored 
and, in fact, obscured the entire Danubian 
discussion. With Austria forcibly elim- 
inated from the picture, there is less rea- 
son than ever for any attempt to establish 
a Danubian economic union. On the other 
hand recent events have brought forward 
the possibility of another course of devel- 
opment—namely, economic domination of 
the entire Danubian territory by the 
Greater Reich. 


Germany in Danubian Trade 


Germany has always been an important 
factor in the international trade of the 
Danubian countries. In recent years, be- 
cause of special efforts op her part and 
because of the existence in the whole of 
Central Europe of exchange controls, 
clearing agreements and compensation 
trade, there was a marked increase in 
Germany’s participation in the trade of 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Yugoslavia, and a 
less marked increase in her participation 
in the trade of Rumania. Germany’s 
share of the foreign trade of Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia declined during these 
years, but she was still, in 1937, the larg- 
est single market for both of these coun- 
tries and the largest single source of 
their imports. 
TABLE ul. 


ANUBIAN 


A + +) > IN 
(In guna of total trade of countries 





rts— —Imports— 

1937. 1929. 1937. 1929. 
52 47 63 38 
57 50 52 

34 52 50 

29 53 49 


With the annexation of Austria and the 
dismemberment of Czecho-Slovakia, Ger- 
many has become a vastly more important 
factor in the Danubian foreign trade pic- 
ture. If we assign to present-day Germany 
roughly nine-tenths of the foreign trade 
of Czecho-Slovakia, the participation of 
the territory comprised by the Greater 
Reich in the foreign trade of the four 
other countries of the Danube would 
appear to be approximately as in Table II. 

It is interesting that Germany’s trade 
gains in Hungary and Rumania were al- 


Continued on Page 579 
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Japanese Imperialism the Fruit of Other Nations’ 
Nationalistic Policies 


By TANZAN ISHIBASHI 
Editor, The Oriental Economist, Tokyo 


HILE this short article has been 
prepared by a Japanese econ- 
omist and relates to the coun- 
try which he happens to know 


‘best, it does not in any way represent an 


effort to vindicate or give publicity to his 
country. If it should happen to con- 
tribute anything to either of those ends, 
it will do so incidentally and as a result 
of the simple statement of plain truth. 

As individuals are to society, so nations 
are to the world. The individual cannot 
hope to live apart from society, and every 
change that occurs in society will in- 
fallibly affect, though in a varying de- 
gee, the individuals of which it is com- 
prised. Similarly, individual nations are 
subject to the effect of ever-changing 
world conditions. Again, changes that 
take place in the individual’s thoughts 
and actions must ultimately affect so- 
ciety as a whole, to an extent varying 
according to the personality and power of 
the individual; and, likewise, individual 
nations are continuously exerting influ- 
ence upon the world. Therefore, it may 
not be amiss to say that, on the one hand, 
the history of a nation is determined by 
world developments and, on the other, 
developments within a nation are ulti- 
mately shaping the course of world his- 
tory. 

Barely eighty years have elapsed since 
Japan was admitted into the comity of 
world nations and established its first 
modern contact with the countries of the 
West. Yet during this brief span we have 
learned how keenly the changes in world 
conditions can affect Japan and the 
Japanese. This experience alone is suffi- 
cient to teach the. lesson that if we are 
sincerely desirous of peace to humanity 
we must think and act thoughtfully and 
intelligently. 


Population Pressure in Japan 


Properly to understand the history of 
Japan, or of any other nation, it is neces- 
sary to know its physical background. 
According to the 1935 census, the Jap- 
anese Empire, comprising Japan proper, 
Chosen, Taiwan and Saghalien, and in- 
cluding the Kwantung Leased Territory, 
the South Manchuria Railway zone and 
the South Sea mandated islands, occu- 
pies an area estimated at 260,761 square 
miles. This area has a population of 
97,697,555 and a population density of 
about 376 per square mile. Such a high 
population density is without parallel 
anywhere in the world today. Bereft of 
its colonies, Germany after the World 
War had a population density very close 
to Japan’s, but its annexation of Austria 
has lowered the figure somewhat. If the 
mother countries alone are considered, a 
few nations are more densely peopled. 
Belgium, Holland and England each show 
a higher figure than the 469 for Japan 
proper, but their population density in 
each case is reduced by from twenty-five 
to several score per square mile if their 
colonial possessions are taken into ac- 
count. 

It is, of course, impossible to evaluate the 
usefulness of a courftry merely by its size. 
If a territory consists mainly of barren 
deserts, its opportunity for development 
cannot be bright. While Japan’s territory 
contains no desert land, it is extremely 
mountainous, so that the de facto popula- 
tion density is higher than the above fig- 
ure indicates. The tillable area per farm- 
ing family is slightly less than 2.7 acres 





for Japan proper, 3.4 acres for Chosen 
(Korea) and in the neighborhood of 5.5 
acres for Taiwan (Formosa). The in- 
tolerably unsatisfactory conditions which 
result from this population pressure can 
hardly be imagined in a country of abun- 
dance such as the United States of 
America, but it is this very factor which 
makes Japan’s national life separate and 
apart from that of other nations in its 
physical conditions. 


Expansion vs. Industrialization 

Generally speaking, there are only two 
courses open to a nation that has such a 
high population density and is facing the 
prospect of a still higher one, if it is de- 
termined not to exist by lowering the na- 
tional living standard but rather to con- 
tinue elevating that standard. One is to 
acquire new territory and the other is to 
industrialize the country in order to ob- 
tain the means of subsistence through 
foreign trade. Japan naturally has 
adopted both methods. As a result of the 
China war of 1894-95 and the Russian 
war of 1904-05 Japan acquired Taiwan, 
part of Saghalien and Chosen, and the 
lease right to Kwantung Province. 

Japan, however, entered the land-grab- 
bing competition toward the end of the 
nineteenth century when all the land 
available for colonization had been di- 
vided up among the powers, and conse- 
quently her acquisitions were entirely in- 
sufficient to satisfy her needs. Her lack 
of success is amply attested by the fact 
that after acquiring these new terri- 
tories her population density has still 
been the highest in the world. For a time 
Japan sent emigrants to the thinly pop- 
ulated section of the United States, but 
this movement was stopped under circum- 
stances known to every one. Furthermore, 
the powers have uniformly espoused the 
policy of closing their territories, no mat- 


ter how thinly populated, against Jap-. 


anese immigration. 


Two Schools of Thought 


These developments naturally gave rise 
to two opposite camps of opinion in Japan. 
One subscribed to the view that it was a 
crime against humanity to compel the 
Japanese to live within such narrow terri- 
torial limits when so much vacant land 
was available elsewhere; that Japan con- 
sequently had every right to territorial ex- 
pansion and should resort to every means 
in order to attain that end. While this 
view was idealistic, it was also militaris- 
tic. The other body of opinion was both 
realistic and pacific. Its exponents 
averred that, while the powers’ stand 
might be contrary to the dictates of hu- 
manity, the fact remained that there was 
no longer any ownerless land in the 
habitable portions of the globe and it 
would be practically impossible to acquire 
new territory sufficient to satisfy Jap- 
anese needs. Even if the achievement 
were not entirely impossible, it would en- 
tail a sacrifice that would hardly justify 
the result. It was contended that Japan 
should therefore industrialize her country 
and try to support her large population 
by means of foreign trade. 

These two schools of thought have 
stood in mutual opposition throughout 
virtually the whole period since Japan re- 
nounced national seclusion and joined the 
family of nations. -While both have ex- 
perienced varying vicissitudes, the land 
expansionists, on the whole, have been 


held down and the industrialists have pre- 
vailed. This is a phase of Japan’s modern 
history which may well arouse our in- 
terest from the world standpvint. 


First Appearance of the Expansionists 


The idea of territorial expansion seems 
to have made its first appearance in 1868, 
the year of the Meiji Restoration, and to 
have continued until 1873, when the ques- 
tion of sending an expedition to Korea 
was hotly debated in the inner councils of 
the government, This controversy, how- 
ever, was provoked mainly by the insolent 
attitude of the Korean Government. 
Japan and Korea had maintained un- 
interrupted communication since ancient 
times, and even after the adoption of 
national isolation laws in 1633 and 1639 
the Tokugawa shogunate ordered the 
head of the So Clan of Tsushima to con- 
tinue trade relations with the peninsula. 
In pursuance of this policy the Meiji Gov- 
ernment in 1868, through Yoshisato So, 
acquainted Korea of the political changes 
in Japan and expressed the desire that 
more friendly relations be promoted be- 
tween the two countries. 

The Government of Korea, however, re- 
fused to accept the letter embodying this 
message, with the ostensible excuse that 
the phrases used in it were contrary to 
precedent. Korea at that time was dom- 
inated by a reckless military clique which 
expanded armaments, adopted anti-for- 
eign policies, rejected Russia’s demand for 
the establishment of commercial rela- 
tions and promulgated a decree for anni- 
hilating foreign missions that caused the 
massacre of a large number of French 
Catholics. The same anti-foreign senti- 
ment was behind the rejection of the Jap- 
anese suggestion for friendly relations. 
The Japanese Government then dis- 
patched diplomats to conduct a series of 
negotiations, but no favorable conclusion 
could be reached, as the attitude of the 
Korean Government was stubborn and 


irreconcilable. Finally the Korean author- 
ities cut off the supply of food and pro- 
visions to the Japanese Legation, which 
had been maintained there for many 
decades, prohibited the entry and com- 
mercial activity of Japanese subjects and 
decreed that any Koreans found dealing 
with Japanese would be liable to capital 
punishment. This led many in Japan to 
adopt a favorable view toward the im- 
mediate dispatch of an expedition to 
Korea. The course, however, that Japan 
finally followed in this instance, as in the 
instances of the Chinese and Russian 
wars, was passive and merely self- 
defensive, so to speak. 

But what impelled Japan to seek inter- 
course with Korea? And why was Japan 
so indignant when Korea rejected the of- 
fer? It is probably correct to reply that 
Japan was at that time awakening to the 
need of continental expansion. The need 
had, in fact, been felt long before the 
Meiji Government was organized, for in 
the year 1856, when Consul General Town- 
send Harris of America came to Japan to 
open the consulate at Shimoda, the famous 
reform advocate Shoin Yoshida was 
stressing the need for Japan to annex the 
Loochoo Islands, and about the same time 
an equally renowned figure, Sanae Hashi- 
moto, was emphatically declaring that in 
view of the rivalry of powerful nations, 
and especially as Japan was hemmed in 
between Great Britain and Russia, the 
only feasible means by which the Jap- 
anese could insure their independence was 
to secure control of Siberia, Manchuria 
and Korea. For more than two centuries 
the Tokugawa Shogunate’s seclusionist 
policy had kept the Japanese isolated 
from foreign intercourse, and when they 
became aware of the powers’ influence 
that was surging eastward around them, 
it was only natural that they should be- 
come nervous and feel that something 
must be done for the security of their 


Continued on Page 580 
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MR. RYUZO ASAMA 
MR. NOBUHIRO JOKO 
MR. JISABURO TAKITO 


MR. TASHIRO NAKAMURA 
MR. TETSUJIRO MATSUMOTO 
MR. M. MIURA 


FUKUI 


FUKUI-KEN SILK & RAYON TEXTILE EXPORT- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION 

85, Sakaekami-cho, Fukui, Japan 

President: Y. Takata 


GIFU 


THE GIFU-KEN EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR 
MANCHUKUO AND CHINA 

9-chome, Kanda-machi, Gifu City, Japan 

President: S, Teshikawara 


HOKKAIDO 


HOKKAIDO KONBU EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
3-chome, Hon-cho, Nemuro, Hokkaido, Japan 
President: T. Fujii 


ge, MARINE PRODUCTS EXPORTERS’ AS- 
SOCIATIO 

22, Senba- Sad Hakodate, Hokkaido, Japan 

President: E. Saito 


THE HOKKAIDO PEAS & BEANS EXPORT ASSOCI- 
ATION OF JAPAN 

58, Shinonome-cho, Otaru, Hokkaido, Japan 

President: T. Nakamura 


KOBE 


THE CENTRAL NIPPON POTATO ONION EXPORT- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION 

18, 5-chome, Kaigandori, Kobe-ku, Kobe, Japan 

President: J. Uyeda 


THE EAST ASIA EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
THE HYOGO PREFECTURE 

16, 1-chome, Kaigandori, Kobe-ku, Kobe, Japan 

President: H, Kurose 


THE FEDERATION OF JAPAN COTTON MANUFAC- 
TURED GOODS EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Kobe Boeki Kaikwan Bunshitsu, 49, Harimacho, Kobe- 
ku, Kobe, Japan 

President: H. Miyazaki 


JAPAN ASSOCIATION FOR IMPORTS FROM SOUTH 
AMERICA 


116, Higashi-machi, Kobe, Japan 
President: M. Fujii 


THE JAPAN COTTON WASTE & RAGS EXPORTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

33, Isogamidori 3-chome, Fukiai-ku, Kobe, Japan 

President: T. Sasaki 


JAPAN COTTON YARN & PIECE GOODS EXPORT- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR a & OCEANIA 

126, Higashi-machi, Kobe-ku, Kobe, Japan 

President: S. Hayachi 

Cable Address: TAIMENPU KOBE 

Code Used Bentley’s Second Phrase Code 


JAPAN CRUDE RUBBER IMPORTERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION 


34, Nishimachi, Kobe, Japan 
President: Y. Tajima 


JAPAN FEDERATION OF GENERAL GOODS ExX- 

gaia ASSOCIATION FOR AFRICA & NEAR 
s 

126, oop machi, Kobe-ku, Kobe, Japan 

Presiden . Tamura 


MR. HEIJIRO KATO 
MR. RYOSAKU SHIROSE 
MR. KAHEI WATANABE 
MR. A. NAKAYAMA 


THE JAPAN FOREIGN 


Naka Gogokwan,: Marunouchi, Tokyo 
President, Kenji Kodama 





Executive Directors 


MR. KATSUTARO KATO 
MR. OSAMU OKADA 

MR. KYUHICHI TOYOSHIMA 
MR. TAKENOSUKE ITO 





Directors 


MR. TOZO ABE 
MR. GENJI KATO 





CMembers 


JAPAN HOSIERY EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
126, Higashi-machi, Kobe-ku, Kobe, Japan 
President: T. Yanagihara 


JAPAN RAGS EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
7-77 Miyuki-dori, Fukiai-ku, Kobe, Japan 
President: R. Tange 


JAPAN RUBBER GOODS EXPORTERS' ASSOCIA- 
TION 


126, Higashi-machi, Kobe-ku, Kobe, Japan 
President: C. Tajima 


THE KOBE HATS EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
124, 5-chome, Hachiman-dori, Fukiai-ku, Kobe, Japan 
President: I. Naka 


JAPAN SLIDE FASTENERS EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Kobe Boeki Kaikwan,: 126, Higashi-machi, 
Kobe, Japan 

President: K. Suetaka 


Kobe-ku, 


THE JAPAN TO U S A FLOOR-COVERINGS EX- 
PORTERS’ CHIEF EXECUTIVE 

77, 7-chome, Gokodori, Fukiai-ku, Kobe, Japan 

President: R. Tange 


JAPAN VEGETABLE OIL AND OIL-CAKE EXPORT- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Kobe Boeki Kaikwan Bunshitsu, 49, Harimacho, Kobe- 
ku, Kobe, Japan 

President: T. Kitahama 


KOBE COTTON TEXTILE EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION 


70, Kyo-machi, Kobe-ku, Kobe, Japan 
President: G. Kato 


KOBE GENERAL GOODS EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR CENTRAL & SOUTH AMERICA 

70, Kyo-machi, Kobe-ku, Kobe, Japan 

President: G. Kato 


KOBE GENERAL GOODS EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR INDIA 

c/o Kobe Boeki Kaikwan Bunshitsu, 49, Harimacho, 
Kobe-ku, Kobe, Japan 

President: H. Tomoi 


KOBE GENERAL GOODS EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR SOUTH SEA 

Kobe Boeki Kaikwan, 126, Higashicho, Kobe-ku, Kobe, 
Japan 

President: T. Yanagihara 


THE KOBE HEMP BRAID EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIA- 

TION 

Kobe Building No. 7, 4-chome, Isobedori, Fukiai-ku, 
Kobe 

President: I. Naka 


KOBE MARINE & LAND PRODUCTS EXPORTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

25, Kaigandori, 5-chome, Kobe-ku, Kobe, Japan 
President: T. Sasaki 


ae MATCH EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR 


16, Kaigandori, 1-chome, Kobe-ku, Kobe, Japan 
President: J. Takito 


KOBE POTTERY EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
9-2, Harima-cho, Kobe-ku, Kobe, Japan 
President: K. Suetaka 


MR. TETSUJIRO FURUKAWA 


MR. KENJO TAMURA 


MR. SABURO NANGO 
MR. TSUNEHIKO YANAGIHARA 
MR. MATUSHIRO FUJI 


MR. KOJIRO SUETAKA 
MR. YOSHIMATSU TAJIMA 
MR. SAINOSUKE OGITA 


—- SILK & RAYON EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIA- 
N 


116, Higashi-machi, Kobe-ku, Kobe, Japan 
President: M. Fujii 


NIPPON TOWEL EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Kobe Boeki Kaikwan Bunshitsu, 49, Harimacho, Kobe- 
ku, Kobe, Japan 

President: K, Amano 


o GENERAL GOODS EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIA-< 


126, Higashi-machi, Kobe-ku, Kobe, Japan 
President: K. Tamura 


WEST JAPAN COTTON MANUFACTURED EXPORT- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION 

c/o Kobe Boeki Kaikwan Bunshitsu, 49, Harimacho, 
Kobe-ku, Kobe, Japan 

President: H. Miyazaki 


THE WEST ta cliasatatiaas AMERICA EXPORTERS’ 
ASSOCIATIO 

116, Higashi- cau, Kobe-ku, Kobe, Japan 

President: M. Fujii 


KYOTO 


KYOTO EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Takoyakushi Sagaru, Karasumori-dori, Kyoto, Japan 
President: K. Watanabe 


NAGOYA 


AICHI TOA EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Sumitomo Building MHirokoji-dori, Naka-ku, 
Japan 

President: K. Kato 


Nagoya, 


THE FEDERATION OF JAPAN POTTERY EXPORT- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION 

21, Higashi-shirakabe-cho, Higashi-ku, Nagoya, Japan 

President: J. Takito 


NAGOYA GENERAL EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
FOR INDIA 

c/o Nagoya Pinstalien of Commerce, Oikecho, Naka-ku, 
Nagoya, Japan 

President: K, Kato 


MID JAPAN GENERAL GOODS oo ASSO- 
CIATION FOR THE SOUTH § 


c/o Nagoya Chamber of rh ll Oikecho, Naka-ku, 
Nagoya, Japan 
President: K,. Kato 


NAGOYA POTTERY EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
21, Higashi-shirakabe-cho, Higashi-ku, Nagoya, Japan 
President : J. Takito 


NAGOYA TEXTILE EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
8, i-chome, Miya-machi, Higashi-ku, Nagoya, Japan 
President: T. Miwa 


NARA 
THE YAMATO BAIYAKU MAMMO EXPORT ASSO- 
CIATION 
Kangakuji 1474, Takatoricho, Takaichi-gun, Nara, Japan 
President: M. Okumura 


NIIGATA 


NIIGATA-KEN TOA EXPORT ASSOCIATION 

c/o Commercial Industry and Fishery Department of 
Niigata Prefectural Office 

President: R, Shirose 
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TRADE FEDERATIO 


Telegraphic Address: “Boekichuo Tokyo” 


OSAKA 


epee EXPORTADORA DE — 
E OSAKA PARA LA AMERICA-LATINA 
st, 1-chome, Horigamidori, Eyomachibori Nishi-ku, 
Osaka, Japan 
President: S. Hamaguchi 


EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR EUROPE, AFRICA 
AND NEAR EAST 

2-chome, Hon-machi, Higashi-ku, Osaka, Japan 

President: S. Nango 


THE FEDERATION OF JAPAN COTTON YARN & 
PIECE GOODS EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 

Mengyo-Kaikan, 3-chome, 8 Bingo-machi, Higashi-ku, 
Osaka, Ja) 

President: S. Nango 


THE FEDERATION OF JAPAN EXPORTERS’ ASSO- 
CIATIONS FOR LATIN AMERICA 
Senkoren-Kaikan, 2-chome, Hon-cho, Higashi-ku, Osaka, 


Japan 
President: S. Nango 
= FEDERATION _—— FELT HATS EX- 
ASSOCIATIO 


RTERS 
1- ie Minamidori, ee Nishi-ku, Osaka, Japan 
President: S. Fujimura 


THE FEDERATION OF JAPAN FOR EAST EXPORT 
ASSOCIATION 

c/o The Osaka Chamber of Commerce & Industry, 12, 
2-chome, Dojima Hamadori, Kita-ku, Osaka, Japan 

President: H. Mori, S. Hoshino 


FEDERATION OF JAPAN SILK AND RAYON TEX- 
TILES ASSOCIATION 

Senkoren-Kaikan, 2-ch Higashi-ku, 
Osaka, Japan 

President: K. Toyoshima 


THE FEDERATION OF OSAKA GENERAL GOODS 
EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS FOR INDIA 

1-13, Minami-Kyutaro-nachi, Higashi-ku, Osaka, Japan 
President: K. Kuwahara 


JAPAN BLANKET AND QUILT EXPORTERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION 

64, 1-chome, Awabori-dori, Nishi-ku, Osaka, Japan 

President: T. Shimono 


JAPAN BRUSH EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
17, Byogae-cho, 1-chome, Higashi-ku, Osaka, Japan 
President: O. Okada 


JAPAN COTTON — YARN SARONG EXPORT- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATIO 

Senkoren-Kaikan, 2 i Higashi-ku, 
Osaka, Japan 

President: K. Toyoshima 


JAPAN COTTON TEXTILE EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR INDIA " 

90 eg 8, Bingo-cho, 3-chome, Higashi-ku, 
Osaka, Ja) 

President : Itoh 


JAPAN COTTON YARN AND PIECE GOODS EX- 
PORTERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR AMERICA 

2-chome, Hon-machi, Higashi-ku, Osaka, Japan 

President: S. Nango 


JAPAN COTTON YARN AND PIECE GOODS EX- 
PORTERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR EAST ASIA 

2-chome, Hon-machi, Higashi-ku, Osaka, Japan 

President: S. Nango 

JAPAN CYCLE EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 

15, 1-chome, Nishinagahori, Kitadori, Nishi-ku, Osaka, 


Japan 

President: A. Nakayama 

JAPAN ENAMEL-WARE EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Hon-machi 





Hon-machi, 





ce) 
12, Uehonmachi, 3-chome, Minami-ku, Osaka, Japan 
President: Y. Miyasaki 
JAPAN GLASS-WARE EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Shingin Bidg., 5th Floor, 2-chome, Imabashi, Higashi-ku, 
Osaka, Japan 
President: I. Shimada 
JAPAN HIDES IMPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Hosono ae Osaka, Japan 
President: K. Ouchi 
THE JAPAN PEARLS AND SOLID GLASS BEADS 
EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
43, Ishigatsuji-cho, — ku, Osaka, Japan 
President: S: Nakanis' 


——S seeneny EXPORTERS’ ASSO- 
CIAT 

21, 1-chome, Nishi-ku, Osaka, Japan 

President : K. Asari 

JAPAN SOAP EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 

90, Sangyo-Kaikan Bldg., Uchihon-machi, Higashi-ku, 


Osaka, Ja) 
President: K. Yoshida 


“su STAPLE FIBRE EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIA- 
Abeichi Bldg., 2-chome, Minami-Kyutaro-machi, Higa- 


shi-ku, Oph, Japan 
ph mgt 7. oe 


APAN WOOLLEN TEXTILE EXPORTERS’ ASSO- 


CIATION 

31-1 Hashizumecho, Uchi-Hon-machi, Higashi-ku, 
Osaka, 7 

President : Furukawa 





CMembers 


(Continued) 


bey WOOLLEN YARN EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIA- 
iN 
31, Hashizumecho, Uchi-Hon-machi, Higashi-ku, Osaka, 


Japan 
President: E. Koshida 


KINKI AFRICA-KINTO YUSHUTSU KUMIA 
45, Awaza-Nakadori, 1-chome, Nishi-ku, cae Japan 
President: C. Tsuchide 


ey COTTON GOODS EXPORTERS’ ASSO- 

I 

c/o Senkoren-Kaikan, 2-26, Hon-machi, Higashi-ku, 
Osaka, Japan 

President: T. Abe 


OSAKA AFRICA YUSHUTSU KUMIAI 
The First Bank Building, 4-chome, Koraibashi, Osaka, 


Japan 

President: I. Azumi 

OSAKA EXPORTERS FOR EAST ASIA ASSOCIA- 
TION 


12, Dojima Hamadori, 2-chome, Osaka, Japan 
President : H. Mori 


OSAKA GENERAL GOODS EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR INDIA 

1-3, Minami-Kyutaro-machi, Higashi-ku, Osaka, Japan 

President: K. Kuwahara 


OSAKA GENERAL GOODS EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE SOUTH SEAS 

3-20, Kawaramachi, Higashi-ku, Osaka, Japan 

President: I. Soga 


=. {om HAT & CAP EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIA- 
1-chome, + se Osaka, Japan 
President: Fujimura 


ae Saas EXPORT ASSOCIATION OF PRO- 
30, 2-chome, Edobori, Minamidori, Nishi-ku, Osaka, 


Japan 
President: M. Fujii 


OSAKA POTTERY EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
45, Awaza-Nakadori, 1-chome, Nishi-ku, Osaka, Japan 
President: C. Tsuchide 


OSAKA TEXTILES EXPORTERS’ es ue 

Senkoren-Kaikan, 2 Hon- , Higashi-ku, 
Osaka, Ja — 

President : Toyoshima 


we casi ASSOCIATION FOR CENTRAL 

A 

c/o Senkoren-Kaikan, 26, 2-chome, Hon-machi, Higashi- 
ku, Osaka, Japan 

President: S. Nango 


SHIZUOKA 


JAPAN TEA EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
75, Kitabancho, Shizuoka, Japan 
President: E. Nak a 








TOKYO 


woe TIMBER IMPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Kiba Building, oan, Tokyo 
President: Y. Ataka 


ASSOCIATION OF JAPANESE ELECTRIC LAMP 
EXPORTERS 
Ja Foreign Trade Building, 3, Nishi 7-chome, Ginza, 
yobashi-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
President: K. Nakamura 


ASSOCIATION OF JAPANESE ELECTRIC LAMP 
EXPORTERS TO THE UNITED KINGDOM 
Japan Foreign Trade Building, 3, Nishi 7-chome, Ginza, 
yobashi-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
President: A. Asama 


———- ORANGE EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 

c/o Nozaki Co., Marunouchi Bldg., Marunouchi, Kojji- 
machi, Tokyo, Japan 

President: S. N' i 


EXPORTERS GUILD FOR JU. S. S. R. 
17; 1-chome, Uchisaiwai-cho, Kojimachi-ku, Tokyo, 


Japan 
President: T. Kurachi 


THE FEDERATION OF JAPAN GENERAL GOODS 
EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR CENTRAL & 
SOUTH AMERICA 

Japan Foreign Trade Building, 3, Nishi 7-chome, Ginza, 

yobashi-ku, Tokyo, Japan 

President: S. Hamaguchi 


JAPAN BEER BREWERS AND EXPORTERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION 
Yonei Building, 3, Ginza 2-chome, Kyobashi-ku, Tokyo, 


Japan 
Preaident: R. Takahashi 


THE TOKYO & YOKOHAMA EXPORTERS’ A: 
hes _— THE Fad ay SEAS — 
c/o e yo Chamber of Commerce & I . 
Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan nein 
President: K. Yamazaki 


eo EAST-ASIA EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIA- 


5, Marunouchi, 3-chome, Kojimachi-ku, Tok Ji 
President: S. Hoshino rire ee 


THE TOKYO EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR 
NEAR EAST & AFRICA 

c/o The Tokyo Shoko Shoreikan, Marunouchi, Tokyo, 
Japen 

President: H. Noro 


THE TOKYO GENERAL GOODS EXPORTERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION FOR CENTRAL & SOUTH AMERICA 

Nihonbashi Building, 4, Tori, 2-chome, Nihonbashi-ku, 
Tokyo, Ja 

President: R. Asama 


THE TOKYO GENERAL GOOD Fn eeteael AS- 
SOCIATION FOR NORTH AMERIC. 
a ay: Building, 4, Tori, aoe, Nihonbashi-ku, 


ToRyo. .. = 
ide: Asama 


THE TOKYO HAT EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
14-6, Higashi Kanda, Tokyo, Japan 
President: Z. Yamaguchi 


THE TOKYO INDIA EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
c/o The Tokyo Shoko Shoreikan, Marunouchi, Tokyo, 


Japan 
President: T. Matsumoto 


THE TOKYO TEXTILE EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1, 2-chome, Kobuna-cho, Nihonbashi-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
President: T. Kanbe 


UNION DES EXPORTATEURS POUR LA FRANCE, 
LA BELGIQUE ET LA SUISSE 

Owari-cho Building, 6chome, Ginza, Tokyo, Japan 

President: B. Banno 


JAPAN AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT EXPORT- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION 

c/o Dai-Nihon-N jigu-Kyokai, Department of Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, 2, 2-chome, Otemachi, Kojimachi-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan 

President: M. Miura 


THE FEDERATION OF JAPAN TOA EXPORTERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS 

c/o Department of Industry, Tokyo, 5, Marunouchi, 
3-chome, Kojimachi, Tokyo, Japan 

President: S. Hoshino 


WAKAYAMA 


JAPANESE ORANGE EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
TO MANCHUKUO 

Nishi-M geo Wakayama, Japan 

President: Y. Oshomasu 


YOKOHAMA 


THE EAST JAPAN-SOUTH AMERICA EXPORTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

11, Nihon os. Naka-ku, Yokohama, Japan 

President: H. Kato 


JAPAN PONGEE EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
11, Nihon Ohdori, Naka-ku, Yokohama, Japan 
President: N. Joko 


= see ORANGE EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIA- 


y S > , ~ Tokiwa-cho, Naka-ku, Yokohama, Japan 
President: M. Mochizuki 


KANAGAWA-PREFECTURE EXPORTERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION FOR EAST ASIA (KANAGAWA-KEN TOA 
EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION) 

11, Nihon Ohdori, Naka-ku, Yokohama, Japan 

President: N. Joko 


NIPPON LILY BULB EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
12, 1-chome, Sumiyoshi-cho, Naka-ku, Yokohama, Japan 
President : ‘SS. Suzuki 


PE EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF EAST 
23, 2-chome, Ohta-machi, Naka-ku, Yokohama, Japan 
President: M. Ogawa 


YOKOHAMA COTTON PIECE & MANUFACTURED 
GOODS EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 

9, 1-chome, Ohta-machi, Naka-ku, Yokohama, Japan 
President : M. Okuzawa’ 


YOKOHAMA GENERAL GOODS pl AS- 
ok Salen FOR AFRICA & NEAR EA 

-chome, Sumi = Naka-ku, Yohobe Ja 
President: K. N ana ~ 


THE YOKOHAMA GEN ciieet GOODS EXPORTERS’ 

ASSOCIATION FOR CENTRAL & SOUTH AMERICA 
li, Nihon Ohdori, Naka-ku, Yokohama, Japan 
Presidente H. Kato 


THE YOKOHAMA GENERAL GOODS EXPORTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION FOR INDIA 
Jugo Bldg., 2-23 Ohta-machi, Naka-ku, Yokohama, 

anagawa, Japan 
President: K. Nakamura 


YOKOHAMA HEMP BRAID EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIA- 


TION 
1, 1-chome, ee. Naka-ku, Yokohama, Japan 


President : o*Ne 
THE woes aen SILK & RAYON EXPORTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


11, Nihon Ohdori, Naka-ku, Yokohama, J: 
President: N. Joko — 
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On the 


AST year the value of international 
trade averaged almost 60 per cent 
less than in 1928, although world 
industrial output is estimated to 

have exceeded that year by as much as 
19 per cent, while the production of pri- 
Mary commodities probably showed a sim- 
ilar increase. This disparity between the 
production of goods by the various nations 
and the movement of goods between them 
is a measure of the extent to which the 
world has become broken up into semi- 
insulated economies, recovery in any one 
of which only spills over into the others 
to a relatively limited degree. 

Even the quantum or physical volume 
of trade (which makes allowance for the 
fall in prices since 1928) was last year 
nearly 8 per cent less than ten years pre- 
vious, in the face of the 19 per cent rise 
in production already noted. This diver- 
gence, as will be seen from the large 
chart, is a new phenomenon, dating only 
from the depression. During the decade 
immediately following the war, interna- 
tional trade, industrial output and pri- 
mary production all expanded in about 
the same proportion—in the neighborhood 
of 5 per cent per year on the average. 
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During the years of deepening depres- 
sion—from 1929 to 1932—the volume of 
trade fell by about the same proportion 
as industrial production, although owing 
to the fall in prices the value of trade fell 
far more. That primary production de- 
clined more moderately was of course due 
to the fact that agricultural output is not 
readily curtailed: indeed, in times of de- 
pression there is a tendency actually to 
increase output in the effort to compen- 
gate for lower prices. 


= Disparity Dates From 1933 


It was only when recovery began that 
the trends of industrial output and the 
volume of trade parted company. The 


"highly protective measures that had been 


put into effect by most countries during 
the earlier years of the depression now 
served to prevent trade from recovering 
to the same extent as domestic industry. 
So long as the present highly nationalis- 
tic policies are followed in so many sections 
of the world, there is little reason to hope 
that the trend will be reversed and that 
international trade will participate com- 
mensurately in domestic recovery. As a 
result, domestic recovery, unfortified by 
the spreading of trade beyond its national 
borders, is likely to remain far more vul- 
nerable than in years gone by. 

The changing distribution of interna- 
tional trade since 1929 is apparent from 


the smaller chart. In 1937 the volume of 


world trade in foodstuffs was still 7 per 
cent below the 1929 level, reflecting the 
efforts of the chief importing nations to 
attain as igh a measure as possible of 


- gelf-sufficiency. 


‘Reduced Trade in Manufactured Goods 
' Equally significant is the lagging of 
trade in manufactures and semi-manu- 
factured products, which in 1937 was still 
4 per cent under the 1929 average. These 
products include many articles the pur- 
chase of which can easily be put off dur- 
times of depression, and it was riot 


Movements Since 1900 


By WINTHROP W. CASE 


therefore surprising that trade in them 
fell off sharply from 1929 to 1932. Never- 
theless, the decline in the physical volume 
of trade in this class of goods was much 


greater than in industrial output itself, 


amounting to 41 per cent, as against only 
30 for production. Moreover, during the 
subsequent period of recovery—from 1932 
to 1937—industrial activity expanded 72 


per cent, while the trade in these goods 
rose only by 46. Here, as in foodstuffs, 
are thus only too visible the effects of 
protectionist policies, as a result of which 
each country has tended increasingly to 
become a preserve closed to all but its 
own goods. In most cases the effects of 
such restrictions are doubtless not as 
severe as in some Eastern European coun- 
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25 2s 
1900 10 20 30 1939 
World Commerce and Industry 

Unit in 
Millions Same 
or Base Month 

World: Period. Mar., Feb., Jan., Dec., Nov., Oct., Sept., Prev. 

Industrial production, adj.2: 1939. 1939. 1938. 1938. 1938. 1938. 1938. Year.1 
Including U. S. A....... 1928 *102.0 4103.4 4104.2 104.1 100.3 97.2 92.9 
Not includin iu S. A.. 1928 *116.5 $116.4 4114.3 115.0 114.0 113.2 114.9 
International trade, adj. 3 1928 *39.2 38.6 739.8 39.2 39.9 39.5 44.0 
Primary commodities : 

Stocks, m. e., ati are 1928 ; *132.1 4132.6 134.3 136.4 141.5 144.7 129.5 
| om. 68........... 92S 02-209 “92 26 Bt 06 411 £50 
| Wholesale prices?......... 1928 *49.4 749.3 49.4 49.5 49.5 49.9 50.0 53.3 
| United Kingdom: 
| Business activity, adj.. 1928 .. *110.8 4109.8 7107.6 108.2 110.8 110.8 117.2 
| Stock ‘prices, m. e..... “J1.1,'35 80.6 485.2 78.0 80.4 81.8 83.3 83.5 84.3 

| Wholesale prices.......... 1913 114.8 115.1 115.6 116.9 117.0 117.8 117.0 123.8 

We oh en £ ba 38.0 39.5 39.1 429 426 39.8 37.5 

he OE area eee £ ope 60.8 71.0 69.4 72.9 73.6 71.0 70.2 | 

| Balance of trade.......... £ ... —22.8 31.5 —30.3 —40.0 —31.0 —31.2 —36.7 | 

ge eer %par *569 56.9 56.7 56.7 57.1 579 583 60.5 | 

France: 

Stock prices, m.e........ 1913 *228 233 219 244 214 #25 19 191 | 
Wholesale prices, m. e. 1913 *690 +685 689 684 674 664 652 634 | 
| EON Sone a sg wack ee ranc 2880 303 2820 3292 3058 2830 2653 2231 | 

(ES Ee eee eee Franc 3992 451 3978 4214 3870 3878 3534 3527 

Balance of trade. Franc-—1112 —1483 —1158 —922 -—812 —1048 -—881 —1296 

a ae % par 39.8 39.7 39. 40. 40.6 47.1 | 

| Germany: 

| Industrial production, aaj’ 5 By 7136.6 131.7 132.3 129.6 1284 124.7 | 

oS ane 4-26 *103.2 +104.8 103.9 103.1 106.0 107.5 103.2 113.9 

| Wholesale SS EE 3 *106.7 1065 1065 1063 106.1 105.7 105.9 105.8 

| expo Se eee eee -.. S00 aa 504.3 454.5 490.2 441.8 436.2 | 

| Dek chases sk 60:08:08 471.0 472.3 541.5 522.1 526.2 492.7 453.0 

| § ance of trade®......... RM —60.0 —31.0 —37.2 —67.6 —36.0 -—50.9 —16.8 

| Italy: 

es eee, adj. 1928 : --. $114.7 112.9 111.0 105.9 1004 111.6 

i eae 1928 Sass 80.9 79.0 79.7 81.4 83.2 79.8 97.1 

| Wholesale prices : - 1913 *°475.0 474.7 473.4 471.2 473.3 474.0 471.0 465.6 

Ll eee Lira ve --- 684.3 1123.7 798.2 938.8 806.9 824.1 

eres Lira 705.3 1080.0 790.9 767.1 754.6 1135.4 

| Balance of tradet......... Lira —21.0 443.7 47.3 4171.7 .8 —311.3 

| Japan: 

Industrial production,adj. 1928 oa —e .-- 193.1 188.1 191.5 192.1 
BGGCK PEMOOS . ow. cesses n., ‘30 -.. 228.4 219.6 220.7 237.3° 240.7 267.7 
Wholesale prices ..... 1913 193.3 _— 4 186.5 185.6 18.6 182.9 188.8 

ow RG Ree re Yen TK 293.7 259.9 251.2 224.7 270.6 
ere Yen he a -- 281.4 215.1 170.5 192.4 255.9 
Ba ance | Yen ry ve - $12.3 444.8 +80.7 32.3 +14.7 

MN Seuicdsccakosd ca bar %par *32.4 +32.3 32.2 32.2 32.5 32.9 33.2 34.2 

Canada: 

Industrial production,adj. 1928 apa 96.9 97.0 7100.3 108.9 102.8 102.5 91.2 
ee aaa 1926 *104.2 104.1 102.9 106.8 110.4 109.7 98.6 99.2 
Wholesale prices .. 191 114.3 114.3 71143 114.5 114.8 115.7 116.4 129.8 
Exports (including gold). Can. rae 61.7 81.0 69.5 93.2 101.6 107.6 60.2 
0) OEE ere Can. $ pate 39.7 43.0 43.3 62.5 62.8 55.5 46.1 
Balance of trade......... an. $ --- +22.0 +38.0 426.2 +30.7 +38.8 +52.1 +141 
The Canadian dollar..... %par *58.8 588 58.6 58.5 58.6 58.5 58. 58.9 
United States: 
Industrial production,adj. 1928 *88.0  +90.8 94.4 93.5 87.1 81.7 71.7 
a ae ray 166.4 167.0 173.8 176.1 174.0 155.3 130.8 
Wholesale prices ........ 1913 *110.1 4110.3 110.3 110.4 111.1 111.3 112.3 114.3 
ED sccbaceits cS 5p ct0s-e ; 216.0 210.3 266.2 249.7 274.3 243.6 59.2 
SIL: Sala Jhinh on tnd'e's'e 01 152.5 169.3 165.5 171.7 178.5 172.9 155.9 
Balance of trade......... 463.5 441.0 +100.7 +78.0 +95.8 +70.7 +103.3 
Industrial Production, Adj. 
CUE ee eee 1928 °72.2 73.5 74.9 74.7 71.7 70.0 
RSS er er 1928 ae bios is 26% --- 170.3 172.6 
ae eee 1928 148.4 1484 147.3 148.4 147.3 146.1 142.1 
| ee Se aa 1928 ods oa oa ae -»» 141.3 153.4 
oe eee 1928 we rege ss a 82.9 91.9 
EN Gwe<awevne onseneu 1928 141.2 141.6 142.7 1486 142.8 143.5 
rere 1928 153.1 4151.8 ¢151.8 149.2 149.2 155.7 

Adj. adjusted for seasonal variation. M. e., month end. *Preliminary. +Revised. 

| 1 Month in previous year corresponding to most recent month shown; revised data. 2 Not including 

| Russia. 3 In gold value. 4 Parcel post for entire half-year included in June and December figures. 

| » Including Austria from July, 1938. 6 Including Austria from April, 1938; Sudetenland from 

| October, 1938. 

For weekly foreign wholesale price indices, see ‘‘The Week in Commodities’’ section of THe ANNALIST. 
For weekly foreign stock price indices, see ‘Stock and Bond Market Averages’’ section. For latest 
industrial production indices, see ‘‘Business Statistics’ section in those issues of THE ANNALIST 
in which the above table does not appear. 














World Economic Front: International Trade 


tries, where the exclusion of certain for- 
eign manufactures has led to prices so 
high as virtually to destroy the market 
for the domestic substitute. Even where 
the effects are less drastic, however, the 
cost to the countries concerned is heavy 
enough. 

Only for the raw material group did 
trade volume in 1937 exceed that of 1929, 
the excess being 114% per cent. It was the 
first year of recovery that this had been 
the case. The sharp increase over 1936— 
almost 17 per cent—reflected in part the 
growing demands from industrial revival, 
which by that time had eaten pretty well 
into national surpluses. It also, however, 
seems to have reflected the acceleration 
of rearmament, as a result of which some 
nations found their domestic industries 
unable to meet their requirements and 
therefore turned—temporarily—to foreign 
sources of supply. 


Current International Economic Trend 
Slightly Favorable 

Reports of the past month indicated 
little change in the current international 
economic situation. These reports largely 
antedate the present protracted crisis: it 
is probable that the March and even more 
the April figures will reflect the growing 
fear that war will not long be postponed, 
and that long-range seins is therefore 
of doubtful value. 
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Although industry in this country again 
receded in February, outside of the United 
States (Russia also excluded) a further 
small expansion took place, our index ris- 
ing to 116.5 (1928—100.0) from 116.4 in 
January and 114.3 in December. Industrial 
gains in February were reported by the 
United Kingdom and France (the provi- 
sional index of the latter country standing 
above its level of a year before). Losses, 
however, were reported not only for the 
United States, but also for Canada and 
The Netherlands. 

Although preliminary data indicate that 
international trade was again lower in 
February, the decline was less than the 
usual seasonal recession, and our sea- 
sonally adjusted index rose slightly. 

Commodity prices continue to display a 
certain stability. Primary prices were 
‘again higher in March, while our com- 
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posite of leading national wholesale price 
indices advanced slightly—for the first 
time since 1937. The most conspicuous in- 
dividual gain has been made in Japan, 
where the index in February had risen to 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION —_ 
IN LEADING COUNTRIES 
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193.3 (1913—=100.0), from 180.4 in April, 
1938. The latest weekly indices point to 
no new trends. 


Germany’s “New Financial Plan” 

Economic as well as political develop- 
ments in Europe continue to center 
around Germany. Most outstanding 
among the former is probably the “New 
Financial Plan” of that country, sched- 
uled to become effective on May 1. This 
program constitutes in brief a return to 
the tax anticipation warrants of the early 
depression days—with a difference. The 
Reich government and its various subsidi- 
aries are to issue go-called delivery cer- 
tificates in payment of 40 per cent of the 
cost of contractors’ deliveries and other 
services to the government. The recipi- 
ents of these certificates may then use 
them in payment to the government for 
goods and services up to 40 per cent of 
the amount involved. Apparently, the 
paper is expected to circulate virtually as 
money. 

The obvious consequence will be to re- 
duce considerably the government’s tax 
receipts in the form of real money, since 
the certificates will inevitably displace 
ordinary currency in such payments to 
the government. If the government finds 
itself already compelled to resort to 
such measures as this to raise additional 
funds, the pressure in this direction will 
presumably increase progressively as the 
government’s receipts of currency are 
more and more reduced by the substitu- 
tion of certificates. Some estimates look 
for a total certificate issue of as much 
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as perhaps RM 6,000,000,000 annually. 

To offset the drop in cash receipts due 
to the use of the certificates, the in- 
come tax rates are to be increased, though 
one may be skeptical as to whether the 
rate increases will actually cover more 
than a limited portion of the displaced tax 
payments. According to The Economist, 
long-term loans are hereafter to be used 
only in exceptional cases, it being expected 
that the capital market will thereby be 
reopened to the long-pressing needs of 
private enterprise. 


Some Implications of the Plan 


Although these certificates, as already 
noted, resemble in many ways the tax an- 
ticipation warrants of the early Nineteen 
Thirties, the general economic situation 
has fundamentally changed since that 
time. Then, employment was extremely 
heavy, production was at a low ebb, and 
there existed great unused industrial ca- 
pacity. Granted stringent government 
control over costs, wages and prices, it 
was possible by means of credit expansion 
gradually to set the factories going and 
absorb the unemployed without causing 
any marked inflationary effects. The in- 
crease in national purchasing power was 
matched by increased production. 

It was the insistence on such a balance 
that was one of the main bases of Dr. 
Schacht’s policies) and which made it 
possible for him to claim with some rea- 
son that his economic policies were more 
orthodox than those of the democracies, 
on the ground that theirs, unlike his, were 
openly inflationary. 

Last Spring Dr. Schacht, having 
reached the conclusion that the German 
industrial plant was working virtually at 
capacity and that any further financing 
by credit expansion would therefore be 
reflected in price, cost and wage infla- 
tion (since it was impossible to increase 
the supply of goods to match the in- 
creased spending), announced that hence- 
forth the government’s expenditures 
would be financed either out of taxes or 
loans. The effect of an increase in taxes 
would of course be to curtail the demand 
for other goods—i. e., to divert but not 
to swell the total national purchasing 
power. Since loans would be subscribed 
out of savings (and not as in the United 
States out of expansion of bank credit), 
any additional drafts on the nation in 
this form would similarly represent trans- 
ferred purchasing power from other goods 
without upsetting the balance between 
purchasing power and output for the na- 
tion as a whole. 

The absorption of Austria, the semi- 
mobilization of last September at the time 
of the Czechoslovak crisis, and the 
other expansionist moves of _ recent 
months, however, threw an unanticipated 
and greatly increased burden on the Ger- 
man economy and financial structure. 
Hitler has always insisted on the sub- 
ordination of economic to political con- 
siderations in Germany, and apparently 
showed no great disposition to modify or 
curtail his political projects out of any 
regard for the economic effects. Dr. 
Schacht’s attempted change in financial 
policy fell by the way, and the new tax 
certificates and Dr. Schacht’s elimination 
are the consequences. 

If it is true, as claimed, that German 
industry has about reached its productive 
limits, any further expansion of national 
expenditures seems certain to subject the 
official control of prices, etc., to greatly 
increased strain. Indeed, Dr. Schacht 
himself stated a year ago that if further 
credit expansion were not really aban- 
doned, no official control would be strong 
enough to prevent inflation or a distin- 
tegration of the officially stabilized price 
and cost structure. While prediction with 
respect to Germany is perilous, indica- 

1 These were discussed at some length by 


the author in THE ANNALIST of Dec. 21, 1938, 
pp. 821 et seq. 





tions suggest that in the economic as well 
as in the political realm Germany has 
definitely turned to highly speculative and 
adventuristic policies. 


Problems at the Reichsbank 


Other signs of strain are not lacking. 
The Reichsbank itself, the key to the 
German financial structure, has lost not 
only Dr. Schacht but a number of other 
senior officials by removal. The London 
Financial News states that: 


It is now announced that Herr Brink- 
mann [who has been regarded as acting 
head of the Reichsbank since Dr. Schacht’s 
departure] has been given indefinite sick 
leave owing to a nervous breakdown. The 
opinion prevails in well-informed quarters 
that he has actuelly left his post for 
reasons other than those of health, such 
as dissatisfaction in official and business 
circles with the state of affairs since Dr. 
Schacht’s going. Considerable confusion 
exists at present, and even decisions on 
urgent and important matters are subject 
to considerable delay. But even if Herr 
Brinkmann had been a superman, he would 
have found himself confronted with almost 
unsurmountable difficulties owing to the 
sweeping purge that followed Dr. Schacht’s 
departure. Able and efficient assistants 
can hardly be replaced overnight. 


Graham Hutton, writing in the current 
issue’of Foreign Affairs, observes that: 


In any case, Dr. Schacht has shown in 
1923, in 1929-30, and again in 1932-33, a 
genius for knowing precisely when to join 
and when to leave a ship. And if there is 
one thing about which he knows more 
than about any other, it is sailing near 
the wind of inflationary finance. There is 
enough evidence to show that not only 
was the wind veering unfavorably during 
1938, but also that many other hands were 
monkeying with the sails while Dr. 


on 


Schacht was only allowed to hold the 
tiller. The result * * * seems to be as near 


an inflationary jib as anything could pos- 
sibly be. 


Mr. Hutton comments on the evidences 
of deterioration in the German industrial 
plant, noting, among other things, that 
owing to inadequate maintengnce the Ger- 
man railroads have 10 per cent fewer 
freight cars available than in 1929, factory 
output per man hour has fallen signifi- 
cantly during the past year because of the 
pressure for longer hours, and factory 
equipment has deteriorated. While the 
ordinary reader finds it hard to sift the * 
truth from these and similar reports, it 
is difficult to escape the conviction that 
behind all the smoke there is consider- 
able flame. 





















































No economic disaster, however, is nec- 
essarily imminent in Germany, in MF, 
Hutton’s view. But, he believes that: 

Though the Reich can keep its -hand-to- 
mouth, Peter-to-Paul economy going, per- 
haps even for some years, it cannot simul- 
taneously expand its current armaments 
program, its productive capital equip- 
ment, cover all its maintenance. charges, 
and provide duly for all obsolescence, | 
without plunging its 80,000,000 Germans 
into the kind of servile collectivism, both 
political and economic, against which its 
leaders in the recent past have been wont | 
to inveigh as “bolshevism.” 

It would be the completion of the 
circle, indeed, if the Nazi regime, the of- 
ficial hatred of which for anything savor= ~ 
ing of communism is only equaled by its — 
Jewish abhorrence, should end by going § 
the whole communistic hog. Yet that | 
seems in many respects the logical con- | 
clusion of its present trend. 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, March 31, 1939 


RESOURCES 


BuLiion ABROAD AND IN TRANSIT 


U. S. Government OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND 


SraTe AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES . . « « 


136,986,729.47 
Srock or Feperat Reserve BANK ... . 6,016,200.00 
Orner SECURITIES . Tw tend ‘ 159,629,030.42 
Loans, DiscounTSAND BANKERS AccEPTANCES  608,609,357.21 
Banxinc Houses 34,177,962.73 
Orner Rear Estate . . ce e 6,785,838.47 
MortcaceEs ree mee ee ar 10,629,433.27 
Customers’ Acceprance Liaeitiry . - 21,742,149.91 
Orner Assets . .. ee 8,324,829.46 


LIABILITIES 


. $100,270,000.00 
100,270,000,00 
33,266,151.32 


RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES . 


RESERVE FCR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . . « 2,279,790.34 
Deposits . + 2,594,436,940.07 
AccEPTANCES OUTSTANDING. ‘ 22,826,549.23 

LiaBitity AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES 4ND 
Foreign Bits . . 6,837,144.02 
Orner LiaBILITIESs « «se eo 11,980,053.43 
$2,888,271,376.45 


United States Government and other securities carried at 
$104,290,874.83 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











































. $1,229,178,285.66 
15,861,281.62 


+ 650,330,278.23 


$2,888,271 ,376.45 


$ 233,806,151.32 
° 16,104, 748.04 
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HE year 1938 was for Italy a period 
of great and continuous economic 
and financial strain. The persistent 
difficulties in effecting an equilib- 

rium in the balance of international pay- 
ments, the vast and rapid rearmament, 
the participation in the Spanish civil war, 
the military and economic needs of the 
new Ethiopian empire, the vigorous pro- 
motion of the program for economic self- 
isufficiency, and generally, the increasing 
‘intervention of the State in economic life, 
|| were the principal reasons for this strain. 
The Italian efforts were, however, helped 
by the rather favorable agricultural crops, 
the progress of mineral production and the 
imecreased production of energy from 
‘hydro-electric plants. 

In spite of the exceptional burden which 
the Italian economy bore during the years 
1935-38, the productive capacity of agri- 
‘culture, mining and the manufacturing 
industries rose considerably, thanks to the 
tenacious work and the constant abnega- 
tion of all classes, following the strong 
impulse given to economic activity by the 
; government. It is to be expected that the 
/ sacrifices endured by the Italian people 
_ during these years may find a recompense 
in a substantial improvement in living 
| standards, if, after the end of the present 
wars and the elimination of new war 
i menaces, the increase achieved in produc- 
) tive capicity can be directed to pacific 
' ends and to the progress of civilization. 

























































Italian Trade Balance Improved 


The foreign commerce of Italy in 1938 
| carries the marks of this strain and ef- 
fort. Perhaps its most remarkable aspect 
consists in the sharp decrease in the com- 
mercial trade balance deficit. The imports 
from foreign countries (excluding trade 
| with the Italian colonies) declined from 
i 13,489 million lire in 1937 to 10,918 mil- 
lion in 1938, while the exports to foreign 
ceuntries showed a relatively small varia- 
tion in the opposite direction, increasing 
from 7,849 million lire in the former year 
to 7,959 million in 1938. The deficit was 
thus reduced from 5,640 to 2,959 million 
: lire, or by nearly one-half. 
' This important result was achieved 
| through severe governmental control of 
imports and was made possible by the 
} good cereal harvest, which permitted a 
drastic reduction in imports of food and 
| fodder products. An additional reduction 
* of these imports was obtained by restric- 
tion of food consumption. 
To a less but still considerable extent, 
the imports of some raw or half-worked 
materials were also reduced. being re- 





Formerly of the Royal University, Milan; Now Technical Advisor of the National 
| Census Commission of Brazil in Rio de Janeiro 


placed in part by domestic materials— 
hemp instead of cotton, casein fiber for 
wool, national for foreign hides—or by 
less costly foreign materials—cellulose for 
the fabrication of artificial fibers, instead 
of cotton, wool, flax. The imports of cer- 
tain other raw materials were, on the con- 
trary, increased, owing to the development 
of the domestic industriés using them, as 
in the case of the increased imports oi 
raw petroleum, which offset decreased 
imports of refined mineral oils. The im- 
ports of finished industrial products re 
mained near the level of 1937, since the 
efforts for the rapid increase of nationa! 
production required large foreign pur- 
chases of machinery, apparatus, imple- 
ments, etc. The extensive military needs 
concurred to prevent a larger reduction 
in imports of raw materials and of indus- 
trial products. 


Summary of 1938 Trade 


Of the total value of the Italian im- 
ports in 1938, 70 per cent was accounted 
for by raw or semi-processed materials, 
less than 20 per cent by finished indus- 
trial products, and a little more than 10 
per cent by food products (including live 
animals). The total value of Italian ex- 
ports in 1938 was about the same as in 
1937, the sales of food abroad showing 
some increase and raw or semi-processed 
materials and finished products showing a 
Gecrease. Of the value of the exports 
about 30 per cent was accounted for by 
raw or semi-processed materials, more 
than 33 per cent by finished industrial 
products, and about 33 per cent by food 
products (including live animals). 

Exports of finished products reflected 
more than did the other classes the de- 
pressing influence of the barriers opposed 
to international trade, of the Spanish and 
Chinese wars and of the economic crisis 
in the American and other markets. Ex- 
ports of food products, on the contrary, 
showed fairly satisfactory development, 
being directed in large part to the coun- 
tries of Western and Central Europe. 


Foreign Trade Still Important Despite 
Autarchy Program 


On the whole, in spite of the voluntary 
and involuntary restrictive factors, the 
foreign commerce of Italy in the past year 
had considerable importance for the eco- 
nomic life of the country, since imports 
from foreign countries amounted to 575 
million dollars in comparison with an esti- 
mated national income of about 5,000 to 
6,000 million dollars. 

These figures, however. probably repre- 


LIAN FOREIGN TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES IN 1937 


IMPORTS FROM U.S. 
TOTAL $ 79,496,000 
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sent one-half of the value that Italian 
foreign commerce could easily attain 
should international political and eco- 
nomic relations become normal again and 
the obstacles to international commerce 
today be removed or decisively reduced. 

The Italian efforts for economic self- 
sufficiency, now being actively pushed, do 
not aim at the suppression of interna- 
tional trade, which would entail political 
impotence and economic collapse for the 
nation. These efforts seek, first of all, to 
assure in case of war the necessary sup- 
ply of goods that are essential for the 
life of the population and the resistance 
of the nation. Further, they aim to reduce, 
even in normal times, the need of imports 
of the same goods. Undoubtedly, these 
efforts have reduced, and in the near 
future will still further reduce, certain 
classes of foreign commerce, but they will 
not necessarily hinder the growth of 
others or the creation of new ones, espe- 
cially if a change in the international sit- 
uation and an improvement in the balance 
of payments should permit a relaxation of 
the rigid contro] of imports. 


Reasons fer Import Control 

This import control was imposed not 
only for political but also for economic 
reasons—above all, the unfavorable bal- 
ance of international payments. For more 
than a half-century Italy covered the defi- 
cit of her commercial balance mostly with 
the savings sent by emigrants back to the 
fatherland frong the United States and 
other countries, and with the expenditures 
of foreign tourists, attracted by her natu- 
ral beauties and artistic treasures. But 
the first source of income suffered a 
drastic reduction as a result of the limi- 
tation of immigration into the United 
States and other important immigration 
countries. The second source of foreign 
exchange was lessened by the deteriora- 
tion of the tourist traffic. 

Other items in the “invisible exports” 
were also reduced by the international 
crisis or by special causes. The conjunction 
of these reductions with the restriction of 
many groups of exports, owing to the 
obstacles imposed against Italian goods 
in foreign markets, unbalanced the Ital- 
ian international payments and compelled 
the country to seek a restoration of 
equilibrium through reduction of imports. 
This was a very important economic mo- 
tive in the program for national economic 


| taly’s Foreign Commerce Maintained Despite Autarchy; 
| Importance to the U. S. 
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self-sufficiency, of which only the more 
visible political motives are too often 
noted and criticized by foreign observers. 

It is indisputable, however, that govern- 
mental control of the international com- 
merce of Italy increased the influence of 
purely political factors not only on its 
composition but even on its direction. The 
imports from Germany (Austria included), 
which in 1934 contributed less thar 20 per 
cent of the total value of Italian imports, 
in 1938 contributed nearly 30 per cent; on 
the contrary, the participation of the 
United Kingdom, France and the Soviet 
Union in imports has strongly diminished 
from 1934 to 1938. As to Italian exports, 
the share of Germany (Austria included) 
in the total has risen from less than 20 
per cent in 1934 to about 25 per cent in 
1938, while the participations of France 
and of the Soviet Union have diminished 
and that of the United Kingdom has re- 
mained about the same. 


The United States in Italian Trade 

The importance of the trade with the 
United States in Italian foreign commerce 
as a whole in 1934 does not appear to have 
been lessened in 1938. In the former year 
the United States accounted for 12.8 per 
cent of the total value of the Italian im- 
ports (other than from Italian colonies) 
and for 7.8 per cent of Italian exports 
(other than to colonies); in 1938 the 
United States share in imports was 


' still greater than 12 per cent and that or 


exports nearly 10 per cent, showing that 
the importance of the American market 
for the Italian exporters has apparently 
increased. Even in comparison with 1937, 
the relative participation of the United 
States in the international commerce of 
Italy has slightly increased, though the 
absolute value of the American imports 
to this country diminished. 

The United States has kept second 
place, after Germany, among the foreign 
markets of Italy, both as to exports and 
imports. Third place is occupied by the 
United Kingdom, with more than 6 per 
cent of the imports and more than 7 per 
cent of the exports; and fourth place goes 
to Switzerland, with more than 3 per cent 
and about 6 per cent respectively. 

American imports into Italy consist 
mostly of raw or semi-processed materials; 
less than one-tenth of industrial finished 
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@ It now costs the average American house- 
hold only $1.71 to light its house or apart- 
ment by electricity for a month (using 40 


kilowatt hours). 


if this home had to use 


candles, it would have to pay $346.65 a 
month for an equivalent amount of light... 
would have to burn 5,778 candles, totaling 
over a half tonin weight. 


‘346° _ 


OR less thana dollar a week the average 
American city home is lighted by elec- 
tricity and vacuum-cleaned; its food is re- 
frigerated and it is supplied with ice; its 
radio is operated, its toast and coffee are 
made and its electric fan is run in summer. 


A single dollar buys all this service. No 
other dollar in the family budget buys 
nearly so much. 


What has made it possible for this country 
to enjoy cheap and efficient electric service? 


The answer is private enterprise. It re- 
wards individual initiative. It encourages 
inventive genius and efficient operation. It 
induces investors to supply capital. 


Operating as private enterprises, our pub- 
lic utilities for half a century have given 
American homes and industries progres- 
sively more for their money. To continue to 
reduce rates and expand their service, the 
utilities constantly need to obtain new 
capital from investors. 
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| @In the territories served by the Commonwealth & 
| Southern system (in the North and in the South) the 
| average householder pays 25% less for electricity 
| than is paid by the average American home. 

|; @ Because of these low rates, the average home in 
the territories served by the Commonweaith & 
Southern system now uses a third more electric 
| ¢urrent than the average American home. 

| 

















UNEMPLOYMENT — Ir has been esti- 
mated that starting now the utilities could 
spend, within a five year period, five billion 
dollars additional for new equipment... if 
the money could be obtained from investors. 


This, alone, would give new, steady jobs 
at good wages to approximately 400,000 
workers, principally in our heavy industries 
where sustained recovery must be started. 


There are about three million people on 
“work relief” ... another million and a half 
on “general relief”. ..in addition, over six 
million are also looking for steady jobs. Ob- 
viously any barriers holding back renewed 
activity by utilities, or any other American 
industry, should be quickly removed. 


Investors would supply this money, 
and more, if the Government would define 
by agreement the specific areas where it in- 
tends to force the sale of private utilities by 
subsidized competition. Then, investors 
will be able to judge which utility properties 
are to be safe from threats of confiscation. 


The Commonwealth & Southern 
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And the U. S. Recession 


By H. E. HANSEN 


ANADIAN business during the first 
quarter was subject to a number 
of important depressing influences 
which for the most part came from 

Outside the country. As was the case in 
the United States, the promising recov- 
ery under way in the closing months of 
last year was cut short and a fairly gen- 
eral recession depressed activity to not 
far above the level of the middle of 1938. 
If it were not for the foreign instability— 
both political and economic—-a fairly op- 
timistic forecast of the future might be 
possible. But the outlook is largely dom- 
inated by political conditions abroad, and 
it is anybody's guess as to the course of 
events in the coming months. 

Whether an apparent lessening in for- 
eign tension would immediately reassure 
business is problematical. It might be 
some time before business would be con- 
vinced that it was not merely a prelude 
to another and possibly more serious 
crisis. In the meantime business men are 
finding it increasingly difficult to plan 
ahead. 

Canada’s position is fairly vulnerable 
because of great dependence upon foreign 


* commerce, which is highly sensitive to po- 


litical unrest and war fears. The foreign 
trade outlook is consequently obscure, 
which in turn clouds general business 
prospects. To these unfavorable factors 
must be added the recession and business 
uncertainties in the United States. 

March export and import statistics have 
not as yet been released, but it is doubt- 
ful if they will show any improvement 
after allowance for seasonal fiuctuations. 
A further decline seems more likely. An 
important event took place at the begin- 
ning of the quarter when the new trade 
treaty between Canada and the United 
States became effective. The initial ef- 
fect was a substantial improvement in 
Canadian exports in January, but much 
of this gain was lost in February. The 
broader aspects of trade between the 
United States and Canada are discussed 
elsewhere in this issue. 

The general business picture for March 
is still sketchy because of the lack of offi- 
cial reports for many- leading industries. 
From information now available, how- 
ever, it is apparent that, after allowance 


for seasonal fluctuations, general business 
activity worked lower in March to stand 
considerably below the level for the cor- 
responding month of last year. 


Marked irregularity featured new build- 


ing demand in the first quarter, a prom- 
ising upturn in February being largely 
offset by a slump in March. The govern- 
ment’s highway and other building pro- 
grams have given considerable support to 
the building industry, but private capital 
has been reluctant to make sizabie com- 
mitments. That is not very surprising in 
view of high taxes and uncertainty as to 
the prospects for a fair return on invest- 
ments. There has been some speculation 


as to the possible effects of a European 
war on Canada’s building industry. It has 
been pointed out that Great Britain would 
naturally buy large quantities of ma- 
terials in Canada and that this would 


entail plant expansion. Some of this has 


already taken place in the aircraft indus- 
try. On the other hand, considerable 
building would probably be discouraged by 
a conflict abroad. 

The important newsprint industry 
lagged in the first quarter with output 
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3.1 per* cent below the corresponding 
period of last year. For March, produc- 
tion amounted to 220,648 tons, as com- 
pared with 200,631 tons for February and 
224,604 tons for March, 1938. Allowing 
for the greater number of working days 
in March than in February, and after ad- 
justment for seasonal fluctuations, out- 
put declined substantially, to stand at the 
lowest level since last July. Shipments 
last month continued to run well below 
the level of output, causing a further in- 
crease in mill stocks. Some of this in- 
crease represented tonnage accumulating 
at points from which water shipments 





Canadian Outlook Clouded by Overseas 


will soon be made. Newspaper adver- 
tising lineage in the United States, re- 
flecting the recession in general business 
activity, was less than in the final three 


-~months of last year, after allowance for 


seasonal fluctuations. 


Demand for steel, a significant barom- 
eter of conditions in the durable goods 
industries, has shown a downward trend. 
For the first two months of the year, 
steel output, on a seasonally adjusted 
basis, was 17 per cent less than in the 
preceding two months and 25 per cent be- 
low the level for the corresponding period 
of last year. Disappointing, indeed, has 
been the automobile industry’s perform- 
ance: production, because of compara- 
tively poor sales, has failed to show any- 
think like its usual seasonal spurt. 


As has been the case in other recent 
recessions, Canada’s mining industry has 
given much support to general business. 
Nearly each monthly gold production fig- 
ure released constitutes a new all-time 
high record. In other divisions the record 
is less spectacular but still impressive. 
In February, for example, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics mineral production 
index gained nearly 15 points over Jan- 
uary, while the manufacturing index de- 
clined 6 points. Employment statistics tell 
a somewhat similar story. On March 1 
mining employment on a seasonally ad- 
justed basis was 3 points higher than on 
Feb. 1, to stand at an all-time high level, 
while the manufacturing employment 
index continued to give ground. In the 
field of foreign trade improvement in the 
exports of mineral products has gone a 
long way to offset decreased agricultural 
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product exports and has reduced Cana- 
da’s dependence upon crop conditions. 
In February, non-ferrous metal exports, 
after allowance for seasonal fluctuations, 
stood, with only few exceptions, at the 
highest level on record, being 31 per cent 
above the high mark reached in 1929. 
Prominent among the more favorable 
factors in the general business outlook 


Uncertainties 
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are improved prospects for agriculture 
It is still much too early to make crop 
output guesses, but it is encouraging to 
note that the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, in its latest survey, finds pre-sea- 
son moisture conditions excellent. Farm 
product prices of course are at a com- 
paratively low level, but supplies of farm 
products are much greater than a year 
ago. Indicative of improved conditions 
in farm regions has been a downward 
trend in the number of farmers and mem- 
bers of their families on relief. 

Reference was previously made to Can- 
ada’s high taxes, but it is important that 
there has been no great increase in the 
debt load in the last few years. A sound 
fiscal policy has been followed and a bal- 
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45 Cdn Cot pf.102 102 102 10 Jam Ps pf.132 132 190 Wpg EI A.. 1. 1. 1.50 
25 C F Inv.. : 9 zs ma. at 1. 2 Wpe El B.1.60 1.60 1 
99 SSoxsii ‘om ss reeawes. Woe 1 | See eet 
7,280 Smelters 47 15 LakeWdspf.114" 114 114 62 Zellers pf.. 23 23” 25 
50 Crown Cork 24% 24% 24% 615 Massey ... 4% 4% 4% BANK STOCKS 
Rit Dom Bild. 20% 244. 28 McColl .... 6 6 6 
‘325 DomCoal pf 16 15% 16 40 Mitchell ... 8 Can Nat ..163 162 162 
187 Dom Gis ..112%111 111 40 Mt! Cott pf.100 100 160 103 Com xd....161 160 161 
_ 86 DomGis pf.157 157 157 8 1 Pow xd WEG MED sc osc ce 210 205 210 





























STOCK EXCHANGE CURB MARKET CURB MARKET 
BANK STOCKS STOCKS MINING STOCKS 
Sales .Low.Last. | Sales. High. Low. Laat. Bales. High. Low. Last 
178 Reval oer 183 LS iss ome Soteenty oe “i = | ry rk Labe.t. 39 1.25 1.35 
B® cccee ° * Shore 39% 
175 Int ue B45 45 45 5,000 Lebel ..... 04 og 04% 
CURB MARKET 185 Lk St John 10 10 10 2,050 Macassa ..4.30 4.20 4.20 
STOCKS _ 550 McKen Air .80 .70 .80 882 McIntyre .. 52% 52% 52% 
ose —_—" 175 MacLaren.. 10% 10 10 120 McKen RI.1.07 1.07 1.07 
Abitibi 6 bi ; 4% 290 Massey pf. 33 29% 32 50 Mining Cp.1.08 1.08 1.08 
1,030 Ab we P mK ; 7 is MeColl pf.. a s. =. 1,000 Newbec .. .04 .04 .04 
elch ..... 1. E : 900 N Fiss . : : 
23 Aluminkuc 115 (115 = 55 Melch pf... 5% 5% 30 N p Mi. ‘% ‘4 ‘ 
2,008 Asbes ..... 81 bs ot 458 Mitchell ... 9% 8 9 131 Normetal . 37 37 37 
PT A te Page Her.. 981% 96 96 4,735 Obrien ...2.15 1.95 2.15 
255 Bathurst B. r Apf.101 100% 101 11,020 I r ..3.40 2.82 3.00 
O58 Desuhara, 3% | 1,160 Prov: ‘ ™ 6,400 Pandora .. .05% .04% .04% 
55 Br & a oo 605 Royalite ... 33% 314% 33 700 Pend Orei.1.43 1.35 1.43 
= Ba : aie 38 8Cn pf.1074% 10714 107% 2,800 Perron ...1.70 1.54 1.70 
a con o.-- = st 33% 3Uni Sec... 5 5 5 1,110 Pick Cr ..4.75 4.60 4.60 
n e ani” 11048 1h Walk Brew 1.10 1.00 1.10 115 Placer Dev. 13% 13% 13% 
72 C N Pw pf.11 10% 4 212 Walkers ... 38% 39% 1,500 Preston ...1.25 1.18 1.25 
{0 San Wi ptt ant 408 315 Walkers pf 19% 191, 19% 1,000 Que Gold.. 52 .52 52 
145 Cdn Brew.. 1.25 1.15 1.25 MINING STOCKS wane “is as 
oe & s- 1 ei 7 2,400 Aldermac.. .32 .31  .32 10,045 Siscoe ....1.05 1.00 1.00 
oe Sat tn E190” 105" 199 1,000 Alex ..... . 00% .00% .00% 3,000 Sladen ... 45 42 45 
OS Gdn Mare 100-100-109; 2000Amm ...... 09° .09 32,268 Stada .... .53 .50 .53 
aan yo iy 4% Sy | 3-700 Beaufor -. 10° .09 .09 17,150 Sullivan .. .82 .78 82 
on Ve ns 2 2 1,000 Bous Cad. .06 .06 .06 900 Sylvanite. 3.00 2.80 3.00 
4 Ae 3% 3%| 1800Can Mal.. 72 .70 .70 120 Teck H...3.85 3.85 3.85 
- ye 0 7 7Z| 2000 Cart Mal.. .03% -03 78,055 Thom Cad. .14 .10 .11 
sup Gite aes. as” 8 8s 200 Castle T.. .70 .70 .70 650 W Am.6.15 5.70 6.15 
75 Goon Al. 180 LTO 179| 17-300 Cent 19.15 11 6,300 Wood Cad. .10 .09 .09 
10,718 an, se 3% 4% 400 Cent Pat..2.20 2.20 2.20 2,755 Wr Harg..8.00 7.50 8.00 
i58 — ace 5 5 2,000 Cons Chib. .18% .18% .1 ° 
en oe 3 © 3y| .21%5 Dome ..... 31M “31% 31: 1. STOCKS 
"80 Donn B.. 3 3 3% 15,200 Duparq ... .04 .03% .03% 1,400 Anglo Can .80 .80 .80 
ye ie ae 8,350 Est Ma....2.34 2.10 2.34 2,000 Brown ... . 19% .20 
Gis Faireniid 3% 3% 3 10,040 Eldorado .1.35 1.04 1.27 2,000 C&E Corp.2.15 1.95 2.15 
peg ell ; on 5,100 Francoeur. .19 18 18 250 Dal Oil... ‘36.40 
1.350 Fort & 184, 17 181, | 3/000 Joliet Que. .03% .03% .03% 15,205 Home 2.30 2.00 2.30 
4 = 4 oe 3,157 Jm ‘ Y 05 ‘300 Homestead .09% .09% .09% 
3,715 Fraser Vi.. 8 9% 1,560 Kirk G R. . OT .0T% 300 Okalta ...1.05 1.00 1.05 
25 Goodyear .. est 68% 68% See Page 508 for Unlisted Canadian Quotations 
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despite the great difficulties imposed by “CANADIAN STOCK “MARKET AVERAGES per cent and golds, 14 per cent. 
PRICES 
large railway debts, heavy relief expend- [160 5 oe Lane -. , ; || DOMINION BOND PRICES AND YIELDS 
i i : pe: | sane | | Based on Bid Prices 
itures and increased national defense 4 Al | | FE) GOLD MineS|_| | L | - | ( Qa = », 
needs. For the first eleven months of the | = 140- TORONTO [| | “Long Short  Aver- ‘Long Short Aver 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1939, total ||? ad \ | “a po Holey age. Term. Term. 
revenues were 2.4 per cent less than in || 2 '*7 Apr. 11..104.94 1 04.50 3.01 1.29 2.28 
‘ ;o | Apr. 12..104.67 101.01 104.52 3.04 1.29 2.51 
the corresponding period of the preceding || ,, | Apr. 13..104.64 104.31 3.05 1.29 252° 
fiscal year, while ordinary expenditures || 2 100-- 1 i ] T | 1 Apr. 14..104.62 101.01 104.28 3.05 1.29 252 ~ 
ipecgache a | Apr. 15..104.30 100.89 104.29 3.08 145 245 
showed a gain of 2.5 per cent. Total ex- 4 90- t t t r | T 1 Source: A. E. Ames & Co. 
nditures (before loans and investments) a 
o i : | Toronto Stock Exchange 
showed a more moderate gain of 1.5 per 56 INDUSTRIALS], Dany Cheaene Awa 
cent and were $11,761,000 less than total ||2 {CSMONTREAL | 4 “ ~~ wwe 
receipts as compared with a surplus of ||2 | | } Industrials. Golds. Oils. 
P - — || 60 1 | ; + a —{30 || pl eres Exchange closed. 
$29,650,000 in the corresponding period of ||| °° | | | ys Rains & 103.7 110.9 28.3 
| yer) Seereaye es: 106.3 112. 29.2 
inclade heavy outlays for the Canadian || ye Sy Ape Beco: es BS 
include hea outlays for e na | = y* XE: Beeps \ ; 
‘ ti . 2 Abril j SiR Ee 108.4 114.1 29.4 
| | = 7 
FREIGHT CARLOADINGS ae - SHARES SCEe 
j > ——Week Ended———. 
Week Ended Apr. 15 A 16, 
ABs 1, Mar.25, Mar.18, ||“ | | Tos9..” fos8. 
.' 1989.’ 1938. || = | fe Meee ie Closed. 586,000 
Grain and products.... 6,262 6,576 3,719 || WESTERN OILS} 150 esday ...........cccce. 691,000 637, 
Livestock ...........00. 1,694 1,473 1, =z TORONTO Wednesday ......-.------ 000 730, 
RR Rae atts 3,340 «4,056 «3,128 |) ‘a phone = naar 000 612,000 
PEE sins nnsnccee vevenese a a et Friday .-.00000..00222111 416000 Closed. 
Pulpwood 020.02... 1.078 1,142 1.231 3 GUGEOES ©2522. <0ccccece ,000 y 
Pp and paper........ ’ ’ ’ loa RE eee eee Eee ee ee ee ee ee ee, eee, ee 278, 1 
— forest products. . ao 1,958 1.290 | | | Total 2,278,000 3,102,000 
Creer eecrccncccesece » ’ » | | 
E “c. 1. merchandise. | 13/090 12540 13,296 || | ail Montreal Stock Exchange 
Miscellaneous ......... , 268 9,466 11,396 || | JUN JUL AUG SEP OocT NOV DEC JAN FEB eae APR DAILY CLOSING AVERAGES 
——— Pages ae 1938 : ‘ 
10 20 10 Pulp =: 15 
WUE Sctcsescudcaveae 44,692 44,132 42,475 Utilities. Industrials. and Paper. Golds.. 
WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES National, totaled $34,135,000 as com- slump in Wall Street, Canadian security DTI To------ ggg nome ge 1g. 
eased pared with $27,625,000 in the eleven prices have been severely depressed in April 3 Svaaes oe Se =e ey 
“Eso, Hine. t Ape. 8, months ended Feb. 28, 1938. “Present in- recent weeks. As shown by the accom- April 4... 63.8 61-7 $6.2 108.7 
At). commnsaition ”~. = dications,” states the latest monthly re- panying chart, all types of issues have wi eae manne sense 
pe a “ a3 a 4 view of the Dominion Bureau of Statis- been forced lower. From March 10 to ——Week Ended——, 
nim: SB... ee \ \e le ain . '. 
Textile iohuste... . 65.7 65.7 67.8 tics, however, “are that the anticipated April 11 the Toronto Stock Exchange in- Age i. Anne 
ian wae se senes. grag? A3:1 deficit for the fiscal year 1939 of approxi- dex of industrials dropped 17 per cent; ponday, totes eens eeneeens Coase. 1S 
Nonmetallic miner = - oe st S3 mately $23,000,000 will be exceeded, prin- ‘golds declined 14 per cent and Western Wednesday .............: “000 000 
onmeta. minera. 5 5 a 2 : 
Meas ....<......... 779 77.9 80.6 cipally due to increased expenditure on oils lost 23 per cent. Declines for the Pridae”, Rasten essen nas e008 104,000 
Sensitive commodities —— ‘a yee = po railways and other account.” Montreal Stock Exchange indexes during. Saturday ...00...0...0... 82,000 90,000° 
y a P sas P 
April 13. . . ‘ Because of the fear of war and a sharp’ this same period were: Utilities, 10 per WI Ok > 2 Aa 466,000 494,000 
. 
Week Ended Transactions on the Toronto Stock Exchange Saturday, April 15 
STOCK EXCHANGE STOCK EXCHANGE y 
so A N A D I A N STO Cc K Ss Sales. High. Low. Last. Sales. High.Low. Last. We invite inquiries as to the better prospects 
440 Dom Stores 5% 4% 5 200 *Int Util B45 45 45 Cniciame ° 
ween nat erat SO | ees Be : i 
*Dorval . 
23,283 *D me.. 18 14 16 9,900 *Jellicoe .. 5% 5 5% Established 
A m AM ES & co 8,900 *East. soe Sh 8% 8 3,605 93M Cons. 5 4% 8 A. E. OSLER & Co. Toraat Stok 
62,825 *EastMalar.236 elvinator.. 
e ° - 5 Easy Wash 1% 1% 1% 53,583 *Kerr Addi.164 147 162 Osler Building TORONTO ADelaide 2431 
INCORPORATED 43,430 *Eldorado..133 105 ‘30 os 378 900 °xir = Hud. = wz m 
3 10 Eng Elec A 30 r 
TWO WALL STREET. NEW YORK io Egat rite “3% 3s 1150 "Laguna" 8% 8% 8% 
2,260 *Fal’bridge.485 455 470 5443 39% 36% 39% STOCK EXCHANGE STOCK EXCHANGE 
STOCK EXCHANGE STOCK EXCHANGE A ps 20% 19 20% 3125 ake Bulph 50° 50 50 STOCKS STOCKS 
STOCKS STOCKS 7.800 *Fed Kirk. 4% 4 4% 12,500 *Lapa Cad. 31 27 30 Sales. High. Low. Last. Sales. High. Low. Last. 
Sales. High. Low. Last. Sales. High.Low.Last 3,000 sFerniand - 5% 4% = 950 Laura Sec.. 11% 10% 11%| 1,500°Oro Plata. 26 25 26 2,750 *Sullivan .. 82 80 80 
1,800 *Abitibi .. 80 65 75 95 CanCem pf 95 90 91 1,500 sFirestone?, 8 3,550 *Lava Cap. 65 65 65 1,500 *Pacal Oils 5% oo oot 5 Supersilk pf 83 83 §3 
n /¢ pf.101%4 101% 101 5 Fleury-B 29 8,600 *Lebel Oro. 4% 4 4% 121 Page Hersy 98% 94 94 11,975 oByivanite 305 278 305 
580 Abitibi 6%pf 4% 4 10 Can Cyc p % 101% F 
12,000 *A 2 2 124 Can Malt.. 34% 32 32 3,238 Ford A te 16% iy 24,050 *Leitch .... 68 63 66 | 51,965 *Pamour ..335 276 299 10 Tamblyn c. 0% 10% am 
2, - “a 0&G 17 13 16 29 Per M. 147 145 146 2,600 *Found Pete 9 9 14,795 *Little LL..287 270 280 4,800 *Pand Cad. 5 5 10,015 *Teck-Hug..4 400 
*A P Cons. 16 16 16 119 Can Steam. 2% 2 2% 7,200: *Francoeur. 17% 18 655 Loblaw A.. 23% 23 225 Pantepec - 4% «4% 6,275 *Texas Cdn 4 65 < 
0o0 AP Grain pfi4 14 14 214Can Stm pf 8 7% 8 360 Gatin Pow. 14 13% 14 185 Loblaw B.. 21% 21% 21 500 * <2 we oo 1'100 *Toburn ...180 174 174 
16,300 *Aldermac.. 35% 31 33 n WireB 15 15 15 75 Gat Pwr pf 88% 87 88 11,085 *“Macassa . (440° 385 440 6,700 *Paulore aan ie 4 4 10 Tor Elev pf 42 42 
253 Algoma Stl. 9 9 5 Cdn Bks pf 30 3 2 120 Gatin_rgts. 3% 4 40,235 *McL Coc..199 170 199 | 27,400 *Paymaster 40° 35 39 22 Tor Mort...104% 104 104 
16,700 *Amm Gold 11% 10% 690 Cdn_Bre 125 Gen SWares 5 3 20,425 Mads R Lk 37 30 = 35 5,240 *Perron ...165 155. 164 1,200 *Towagmac 23° 23 33 
21,415 *Anglo Cdn.100 98 850 CteBrew pt “pt 19% 3 ‘ies, 12,468 oGliliesLake 3% a : 18.308 cqenlarite S 55 “s & a set Co ‘iti | % 10” aan” 16,150 *Uchi Gold. 120 105 118 
° ¢ 60 41C enora .. . an s 5 : 
3500 sarntfield. ii 70 710 250 Cdn Can ae ¢ 5,800 *God’s Lake 22 21. 21 497 *M Lf Mill.150 100 150 1,960 *Ploneer -..239 230 235 3.238 Unica. ge. 8 x 
3,900 *Ashley ... 6% 6 150 Cdn Can A. 13% 17% 18 6.700 *Goldale ... 19 16 19 10MLf Mipf 3 3 3 P Rico pf.. 98 98 98 36 Ue Fun &- 
2,200 *AstoriaQue 3% 3 3% 100 Cdn Can B 7 7 7 1,700 *Gold Belt.48 47 47 4,560 *Maralgo 3% 3% 3 24,800 sPowell PR. 155 135 153 2648 Geen ae % % % 
128/350 *Augite ... 51% 43 51 3,455 Cdn Car .. 11% 9% 11%]| 10,400°Gold Eagle 6 5 6 1,050 Massey-Har 5 4 35 Pow Corp... 10 10 
10 Ault&Wi pf.102 102 102 580 Cdn Car pf 28 2 28 12 year .. 68 66 68 1,045 Mas-Har pf 34% 29% 32 500 ‘Prairie Ro "7 17 17 2,034 *Ventures..475 430 475 
85 Cdn Dredge 16 15% 15% 221 G'dyear pf. 57 55 55 490 McColl ° 5% 6 2,600 *Premier ..195 181 190 25,074 *Waite Am.630 550 630 
700 *Bagamac.. 8% 8 8% mo @ &...:. 245 240 245 3,000 *GrahBousq 3 3 3 50 McColl pf . 87 82 51,205 *Preston ..132 117 131 bs 2'076 Walkers ‘41 ‘41 
5,032 *Bankfield.. 20 18 20 650 CdnIndAl A.160 150 150 500 °Pros Air.. 40% 40% 40% 7717 Walkers pr 19% 10% 19% 
28 Bank Mont.212 205 212 8,125 *Cdn Malart 75 70 72 500 *Que Min.. 52 52 52 5,500 *Wendigo n 
71 Bank NB. 303 385 Cdn Oil ... 17% 14% 17% 500 *Red Crest. 5 5 5 10 West Gro. 43 45 
156 Bank Tor..252 249 249% 52 Cdn Oil pf.112° 112 13 C 8,400 Reno Gold 35 35 5 West Gr pf.106 106 106 
10 Barkers % 4 5%) 2,206C P R.... ° "80 R’side Silk. 24 23° 24 447 Westons .... 10 10 
8,545 toy Mets 16 16 16 "10 Can Wall B 9 9 ; e LL. 6% 6 6% 2 *Wwi y ~~ 3% 3% 
195 Bath Pw A. 6 5% 5% 700 Cdn_ Win 3% 3% 3% 1,750*Ronda ... 8 5% 6 "116 *Win El A.155 150 
18 700 "Bear Expl, 14% 13 14 20 CdnWirebnd 17° 17 THE TORONTO. STOCK EXCHANGE *"67 Royal Bk..185 178 185 1,500 *Wood Cad 10 10 10° 
5,604 *BeattieGid.115 100 114 2,100 *Cariboo ..220 210 220 MONTREAL 8 EX 813 Royalite 32 17,380 *Wri Hare. 800 
174 Beauharnois 3% 3% 5 Carnat’n pf. 105% 105% 105% MONTREAL CURB MARKET li Russ Indpt 25 125° 195 3,500 *Ymir Yan. 6% 6 6 
» S01 Bell Phone. 170% 106% | 22,490 *Castle Trth a VANCOUVER STOCK EXCHANGE 5 Pw pf.106 106 106 
12, g 16,295 *Cent Pat. 230-208 CURB EXCHANGE 
650 FhieMisgourt 20° 20, 20, | $800 *Cent Pore. 8 7 7% ||| 200 Bay St., Toronto Waverley 4731 33,200 oat Anth... 11 i 7.200 °Brett, Tret 1% Mh 
10 Blue Rb pf 30 30. 30° ae Spence 190 os 188 BRANCHES: 13,100 2an Ant...243 133” 137 25Can Bu Br 4 
20,290 *Bobjo .... 11 9% 10 1,925 *Chromium. 65 65 Kingston Hamilton ‘ee cone Riv. 1 10 12 470 Can Vireg. 13 11% 1% 
6,680 *Bralorne .1065 065 000 *Com Pete. 23% 23% 23 Cobourg e ite awkey . 2% 2% 625 *Cdn Mare. 90 «(980 
50 Brant Cd pf18 18 18 430 Cockshutt 5 Oshawa Chatham 39/16 *Sheep Crk.105 103° 103 300 *Coast Cop.175 150 175 
5,952 Brazil Tr.. 10% 9% 10% 44 Conduits 3% 3 — — = G.102 95 1,545 Cons Paper 4% 3% 3% 
OBS BA ON... 21 19% 20 ag = SP gy 336" . “350 Sliverwds 2 813 Dom Brtke: 30% 23% FH 
“30 BC Pow A. 24 2354 23% A> iy 5,400 *Granada.. 7 6 6% 1,421 McIntyre... 53% 49% 53% Simpsons pf % 8 st 3,750 *Foothills . 73% 55 a) 
7B sbroeh, 3, By | eR Seme See ba | Sra ss gad of | “aa MSM a, FOR | IR cee uke oe ole | Ee 
c e en a 4 
a voit 20% 18 20% | Sentpmacnon rig 29% 29% 5GrLakP pf12 12” 12 11000 *MeWatters 42° 39 49| “T'300*Slave Lax “* %| 1st SS 28 
206 Buff reg - 11% 10% 11% | *Darkwater 5 5 500 *Grull Wihk 2 2 2 1,000 *Meriand O 4 4 4 27,811 *Stadacona. 54 49 52 1/086 Mon Pow.. 20% 29% 30% 
“000 *Bufft Cdn. 3 2% 2% 12, 750 *Davies Pet 2 27 32 19,150 Pann -. 44 4 44 4,225 *Minng Cp.122 110 120 n Ch.. by. * 8.650 *Pen Oreill. 145 128 141 
737 *Bld Prod..16 14 16 4,400 *Denison .. 10% 10 10 1 025 G : # 4% 10 Mon Kni pf 20 20 20 160 *Std_ Pav... 1 1,100*Robb Mon % % % 
50 Burling St. 10 10 10 1325 Dist. Seagr. 17” 15% 16%| 5.000 *Halliwell. 3 3° $3 5,000*Monrch Oi 9 8 8 8 Std f.15 15 15 "30 R Simps pf.125" 119” 120" 
2 Dome ..... 31% 18*Hm Theat 25. 25 25 29,860 *Moneta ..100 89 100 1,057 Steel Can.. 70 66% 69% 270 Shawinigan 20% 19% 
11,325 Calg & Ed.210 181 207 76 Dom Bank.205% 202 203 HmThea pf 50 50 50 176 Moore Corp 36 35 36 15 Stl Can pf. 67 67. 67 100 Sup’test or. 36 re 36 
8.800 *Calmont... 36 31 33 | 55 DomCoal pf 16 16 ~~ 16 125 Hrd Carpet 2% 2% 2% 75 Moore CpA.165 160 1 165,850 *Straw 7 4% 6% Sup’test c.. 36 36 36 
10 CanBreadA.105 105 105 |  2,000*DomExplor 2% 2% 2%| 54,255 *HardRock.114 100° 112 €2,644 *Morris Ki. 12, 10 - 11%| 1,000 °SturgeonR 15 15° 15 | 4.309 *Temis Min 1% 6% @i% 
35 CenBread B 3 52% 5M 52% |° 1,160Dom Fndry 20 19 20 by H.-S -: wa us” = pny ~d . 1% 1% i ‘= a — -200 180 200 | 50 *Wikvil Br.115 115 115 
180 Can Cem.. ™% | 4,000 Dom Stl B. 8% 7% 8% 10'500 *Highwood. 17 15 16 400 Nat Gro pi 28 Ye a , mt. 8 8 8 | *Quoted in cents. 
50H & Dauch 8 8 8 50 Nat Sew A. 9% 9% 
18 041 41 Hollinger iif 213% af Rais Nat Stl Car 48% 44 48% 
ome ¥ 6, *Naybob .. 
OSLER & HAMMOND || :222""3 | Hesse 7 ')] service on 
7 *Howey ... 1,500 * 
‘eimtitens 3,504 Hudson Bay 20% 25% 20% owt <Nipies 00 180 180 CANADIAN Our statistical department 
“age . oranda .. 14 invites your inqui 
16 Hr&E: 9 9 quiry. 
THE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE i} imp Bank-210% 210% 210% 000 *Norgold-: 1% 3% 4 SECURITIES 
9,090 Imp Ofl .. 14% 3,381 *Normetal .40 38 40 
Shah Shih bd Wehaidi rag imemon end ep | Fela chort Gas tt 32 Se | Ul Orders H. B. HOUSSER & CO. 
" . 3 nspira . or Emp. 
toc rokers an inancial Agents 260 Int het x a 3% 4 Ne Dt 3% 3% 8% cated ons IE on, Dacteiiia 
5 Int Met 70 «70 8,147 °O’Brien ..225 201 225 
21 Jordan Street TORONTO ” doted ine AP pe my 14 78 15,050 2Okalta. ie, m1 102, |i] om All ROYAL BANK BUILDING, TORONTO 
Cable Address: Osler Toronto 20 Int Mill pf.105 105 105 17,310 *Omega ... 30 26° 30 Exchanges ELgin 17193 
16,311 Int Nickel.. 47 4) 47 150 *Oran Cr c.225 225 225 
8,301 Int Pete... 24 BY, 51 OrangeCr 3% «5% 
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TOCK prices have advanced mod- 
erately during the past week. The 
improvement has been irregular, 
however, and a good part of the gain 

Was canceled by a reaction during the past 

two days. Volume of trading has fallen 

to a very low level. Bond prices have im- 

proved moderately. 

* Business news of, the week has been 

rather unfavorable from a financial mar- 
ket standpoint, indicating not only the 

continued restrictive effect upon industrial 


‘activity of unsettlement abroad but also 


the influence of unfavorable weather con- 
ditions in some parts of the country. 




















WEIGHTED AVERAGE OF 8 LEADING =| 
a _INDUSTRIAL. STOCKS adi 
| Loe 
| | ee 

10 = + Ho 
fe ~ ¥e —{i00 | 
| | | 
:<—.—______—_ — a —foo | 

j a | 
ia eS ie 
FEB MAR ae _APR 

High Low Last 
April i2...... . 87.8 85.2 86.2 
ril 1 . 89.7 85.8 87.1 
ril i4 . 86.6 83.6 86.0 
0 Se . 91.4 87.1 90.4 
ES . 88.6 86.0 88.1 
April 18 87.7 84.7 86.0 


Effects of the weather have been rather 
noticeable in the irregularity of automo- 
bile sales this month, although the posi- 
tion of the motor industry as a whole is 
still regarded by many observers as satis- 
factory. Dealers’ stocks of automobiles 
are rather high in relation to current de- 


mand, but would not necessarily appear 


excessive if sales were to advance from 
this level. 

The bituminous coal strike has, of 
course, had an adverse effect upon busi- 
ness, although a serious shortage has not 
yet developed. A temporary shut-down of 
the mines would probably have a relative- 
ly moderate effect upon business in a pe- 
riod of more nearly normal activity, but 
coming at this particular time, it has had 
@ more noticeable influence upon senti- 
ment. 





AVERAGE PRICE OF HIGHEST GRADE 


RAILROAD BONDS DAILY 
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RAILROAD BONDS 





——-———1939--—__—-  —-—1935---- 

Apr. Mar. Feb. Jan. Dec 
eae 105.73 108.19 106.69 106.54 Tee 
| a 105.75 sees ...» 106.46 104.62 
Se 105.56 108.11 ..-. 106.54 104.59 
14.. 105.70 108.11 106.66 106.37 104.76 
15.. 105.90 107.65 106.73 ; 104.59 
Oa 107.70 106.80 106.36 104.56 
7 105.67 107.25 106.90 106.42 104.54 


The market’s recovery during the past 
week may be set down as a normal tech- 
Nical rebound following a severe decline. 
Thus far, the improvement has been less, 
rather than greater, than one would ex- 
pect for technical reasons alone. The 
marked falling off in volume on the recov- 
ery has also been a rather unfavorable 
item. 

The recent decline in stocks began on 
the basis of unfavorable developments 
@broad. The market decliné itself, how- 
ever, has helped greatly to depress busi- 


“mess. The unfavorable trend of manufac- 


turing activity is now one of the chief de- 


‘pressing items in the general situation. 


_ The March-April decline again demon- 


Trading Turns Very Dull 


speculative operations, far from tending 
to stabilize prices, increases the danger of 
wide fluctuations and leaves the market 
much more vulnerable than it would 
otherwise be to news shocks. In the past, 
even in periods of serious business unset- 
tlement (as, for example, in 1907, 1920 
and 1929-31) stocks were nearly always 
able to rally sharply after a decline, Short 
sales made at higher levels were covered 
when prices had declined and the market 
received substantial buying support, which 
would otherwise have been absent. 

As illustrations of sharp rallies under 
seriously unfavorable general conditions 


may be cited March, 1907; June-July, 
1907; March, 1920; April and September, 
1920; December, 1920; the period from 
November, 1929, to April, 1930; July- 
August, 1930, and February, 1931. Re- 
strictions on short selling began to be 
imposed in 1931, and have become pro- 
gressively more severe, until at the pres- 
ent time the short interest in the New 
York Stock Exchange has been reduced to 
a small fraction of what it was a decade 
ago. 

To assume that preventing short sales 
would prevent declines has thus been 


Financial Markets: Stocks Move Irregularly Higher but 


tical as well as from a theoretical stand- 
point. If stock is offered for sale because 
of unfavorable news, prices will decline, 
and the thinner the market the more 
severe the decline is likely to be and the 
greater the resulting shock to financial 
conditions and to business in general. 
There can be little question that the pres- 
ent thinness of the markets is in part the 
result of restrictions upon short selling, 
although, of course, a number of other 
factors (such as unreasonably high com- 
mission rates, taxes and the generally dis- 
couraging effect of artificial regulations 
upon shorter-term traders) have contrib- 
uted. It would be far better for business 
men and investors if active steps were 
taken to encourage rather than discourage 

























































































demonstrated to be fallacious from a prac- _shorter-term speculation. M. C. 
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The Week in Commodities: Prices in Irregular Decline; 
Silk Hits Nine-Year Peak 


OMMODITY prices failed to follow 
the lead of securities last week and 
quotations were generally lower. 
The Annalist Weekly Index closed 

at 77.6 on April 15, a decline of two-tenths 
of a point from the previous week’s re- 
vised figure and the lowest since Decem- 
ber, 1934. Prices have now declined for 
thirteen consecutive weeks, the poorest 
showing in many years. The decline has 
been gradual, however, so that prices are 
only 3.4 points under a year ago, although 
they are 18 points below the 1937 high. 

Wheat prices were easy last week, as 
the war clouds seemed to dissipate some- 
what. Hogs dropped into the lowest 
ground in about five years, as ample sup- 
plies pressed on the market. Fowls were 
very weak, but other livestock prices held 
firm. Domestic copper prices were cut 
another 4% cent as producers made @ 
stronger bid for business. Wool and cot- 
ton moved lower. The outstanding excep- 
tion to the general trend was silk, which 
soared to a nine-year high as the supply 
situation grew tighter. 

DAILY COMMODITY PRICES 


Dow- 
Jones Moody's 


Cotton. Wheat. Corn. Hogs. Index. Index. 
Apr. 10....8.38 .88 -62 7.21 47.25 140.3 
Apr. 11....8.357 .« 62 19 47.10 139.2 
Apr. 12....8.32 .88 62 7.14 46.8 138.7 
Apr. 13...°8.33 . -62 13 46.93 139.1 
Apr. 14....8.32  . 62: 7.01 47.09 138.9 
Apr. 15....8.32 .88 62) --. 46.91 138.9 


For specifications of the commodities used, see 
THE ANNALIST of Feb. 1, 1939. tHoliday. 


COTTON 

Prices continued to give ground last 
week although volume of trading shrank 
to the smallest of the year to date. At 
Saturday’s close futures were down 4 to 
11 points with some contracts at new lows 
for the season. Cotton has now been in 
a bear market since the first week of 
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March during which time about 50 points 
have been shaved from prices. Most cot- 
ton observers are bearish on the outlook 
but, because of the support given prices 
by the loan, do not expect quotations to 
go a great deal lower. 


MOVEMENT OF AMERICAN COTTON 


(Thousands of running bales, —— round 
as half, linters excluded; reported 
by the New York Cotton Exchange) 
—Week Ended Thursday—, Yr’s 
Apr. 13, Apr. 6, Apr. 14 Ch’ge. 

1939. 1939. 1938. Cc. 


Movement Inte Sight: 


During week. 82 76 71 +15.5 

Since Aug. 1. : 8,520 8,438 12,752 —33.2 
Deliveries During Week: 

To domestic mills 115 113 7 +53.3 

To foreign mills. 77 74 83 — 7.2 

To all mills...... 192 187 158 +21.5 
Deliveries Since Aug. 1: 

To domestic mills 4,940 4,825 4,598 + 7.4 

To forei mills. 3,195 3,118 4,048 —21.1 

To all mills...... 8,135 7,943 8,66 — 5.9 
Exports: 

During = 50 8 —51.8 

Since Aug. 1. . & 992 2,851 4,919 —41.2 
World Visible oui (Thursday) : 

World total ..... 6,020 6,130 6,987 —13.8 

Week’ 4 Canes. . —110 —111 és 

U. S. A. only.... 5,002 5,076 5,126 — 2.4 


Trading during the past month or so 
has been almost completely dominated by 
Washington news. Last week there were 
rumors from the nation’s capital that the 
proposed export subsidy will be discarded. 
The Administration apparently is going to 
get out of the cotton situation entirely and 
leave the complex problem up to the Con- 


With active leadership lacking, it is no 
wonder that the cotton trade does not 
know which way to turn. It is an estab- 


lished fact, though, that what is done in 
Washington at the current session will 
determine cotton prices during the coming 
season. Should legislation be enacted 
which would permit cotton prices to find 
their own level, quotations would un- 
doubtedly go much lower. If, on the other 
hand, Congress should pass laws continu- 
ing government control over prices there 
might not be much change in the price 
level. 

As if the Washington situation and the 
current European war threats weren’t 
enough, the cotton trade must also worry 
about the trend in general business. Last 
week all recognized business indices 
moved sharply lower, a direct reflection 
of the coal strike. While activity in the 
cotton industry has held at a high level 
so far, any further curtailment in general 


business might find the cotton mills in a 
vulnerable position. 

Gray goods sales picked up rather 
sharply at the close of last week—prob- 
ably because of the good rise in stock 
prices—but the week’s total was still be- 
low production. For the last four or five 
weeks production has been greater than 
sales so that mill stocks are probably 
about the highest of the year. Under 
those circumstances some mill curtailment 
must be expected unless general business 
makes an abrupt turnabout. 

American mills used 649,237 bales of 
cotton last month, an increase of 15 per 
cent as compared with February and the 
largest since June, 1937. Our index of 
cotton consumption rose 2.2 points to 123.0 
for March, but that is still below the 
December-January level. It was known 
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Corn, No. 2 yellow (bu.) 
oe OS RS ee ae oe 
Rye, No. 2 Western domestic, c.i.f. (bu.).. 

PO Oe, OO reper 
Flour, Spring patents (bbl.) 
Cattle, and nee want steers, aver- 

age, icago (100 lb.) 
= > Boor and choice, average, Chicago 


Beet Western dressed steers, 700 Ibs. and 
up, good and choice, average (100 Ib.).... 
Hams, smoked,  % x Ibs. (1b.) 
Pork, mess (100 | 
Bacon, No. i dry aan 6-8 a. — Ib.) .... 
Lard, choice Western (100 | 
Sugar, raw, we paid (lb. 
Su al MOMMNE GUIS Ficcncsccnaccccaacctces 
Coffee, Santos, No. 4 (Ib.).............0000: 
Sy MR aha cue mikcned 6ecueee ceed 
Cotton, _middting SEreres a hédbensea dis 
Wool, fine staple territory (lb.)............ 
Silk, 78% seriplane, Japan, 13-15 (Ib.)...... 
Rayon, 150 denier, first Ss CS 
Worsted yarn, Bradfo dos, halfblood 
WOT SIGE: ccbusatasatedth deedectuehaces 
Cotton yarn, carded 20-2 wer >) Pataaie 
Printcloth, 38%-inch, 64x60, gS peweaas 
Cotton sheeting, brown, 36-inch, x60, 4.00, 
unbranded double cuts | eet 
Hides, light native cows. } Caen (ib.).... 
ther, union backs 


Coal, anthracite, chestnut (short ton)..... 
Coal, bituminous, Annalist composite, 19 

eC acc ccsraces icceldaecauaeecnes 
Petroleum, crude, at well, Oil, Paint 

Drug Reporter avg. for 10 fields (ph. rr 
Gasoline, at refine Oil, Paint and Dru 

Reporter avg. for refin'y centers (gal. By 
Pig iron, Iron Age composite (gross ton). 
Finished steel, Iron Age composite (100 Ib. ). 
Steel scrap, Iron Age composite (gross ton). 
Copper, electrolytic, delivered Conn. (Ib.).. 
ver er, export, c.i.f. (Ib.) 

ea 


official (o0z.)..... 
crude, bleachable, s. e., 
SE OED. GUeCewecGne cneehacvcesnceds 
Paper, newsroll contract (ton).............. 
Paper, wrapping, No. 1 Kraft GPs i scewscs 





COMMODITY PRICES (1926—100) 
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INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
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motortsi tor tir tar tiitististdiitirtsitittictis tii di 1itiilittyo 
JSFMAMIJSASONOIFMAMIJASONOSFMAMIJASONDIFMAMI SASONOJFMAMIJASOND 
1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
 & 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 
Farm Food Textile Building © Chem- Miscel- All Com- 
1938. Products. Products. Products. Fuels. Metals Materials. icals. laneous.modities. 
Me Se es dsscce 77.5 71.6 57.9 85.4 102.5 70.4 88.0 70.6 81.0 
1939. 
A ee 77.4 70.4 59.8 4.2 97.3 67.8 86.4 69.8 79.3 
i Oe ee 77.2 69.4 59.4 84.3 97.4 67.8 86.4 69.7 78.9 
/ aa 74.7 69.6 60.2 84.0 97.4 67.8 86.0 69.1 78.8 
; Se ee 74.8 68.9 59.8 84.0 97.5 67.8 Bo 69.2 78.5 
SS eae 73.6 67.8 59.6 84.1 97.4 +70.6 0 69.1 +78.1 
Apr. 8.. 74.1 68.1 459.7 81.9 96.9 $70.6 86.0 69.1 t77.8 
, ee 73.2 68.0 *60.2 81.9 96.8 70.6 85.6 68.4 77.6 
Percentage changes for week from: 

Last week —1.2 — 0.1 + 0.8 0.0 — 0.1 0.0 — 0.5 — 1.0 — 0.3 
Last year..... — 5.5 — 5.0 + 4.0 — 4.1 — 5.6 + 0.3 — 2.7 — 3.1 — 4.2 
SPOT PRICES OF IMPORTANT COMMODITIES 
(New York Prices Except as Noted) 

Apr. 15, 1939. Apr. 8, 1939. Apr. 13, 1938. 
Wheat, No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic (bu.).... $0.88 $0.89 a 


& 83 i 
e 41 q 
d -62 -72 


66 F 86 
4.60-4.70 4.60-4.70 5.50-5.70 
11.78 11.75 9.39 
1 7.21 8.41 
17.25 17.75 15.37% 
215 ‘23 
22.87 23.75 28.37% 
22.00 23.00 28.25 
6.65-6.75 6.80 8.70-8.80 
0292 029 .0288 
"0449 ‘0449 ‘oe (045 om 
Seth iO Spears 
(0832 :0837 (0871 
“69 4 69 
2.48-2.53 2.24-5.29 1.62-1.67 
1 ‘1 54 
1.31 1.31 1.33 
22” oe ie 
04% 04% n 0414~.045% 
04%-.04Y 04Y 05% 
1 - 08 09 
31 32 '30 
15875 1612 1 
5.50 5 5.75 
2.007 n 2.007 2.05 
1.147 1.147 1.305 
04813 .04813 .04813 
61 20.61 23.25 
2.287 2.287 2.605 
15.08 15.25 12.58 
1105-.1075 11075-.1125 10 
"1010 b "1015 b :0985 b 
0475-.0480 0485 "0450-.0455 
4675 ‘585 -3870 
045 045 04 
424, 42, ‘42% 
055 n .055 b OT 
50.00 50.00 50.00 
05 05 ‘ 


tPrices for previous Friday. b Bid price. n Nominal. 












that mill consumption was good during 
March but what isn’t known is actual con- 
sumer usage. Some authorities feel that 
retailings last month were poor especially 
considering that Easter came earlier this 
year and that it is only a question of time 
when the mills will shorten working sched- 
ules in order to avert overstocking. 

Exports are still scraping bottom and 
if the proposed subsidy is to be dropped 
there is no reason for expecting an im- 
mediate improvement. Thus far cotton 
shipments are roughly 40 per cent under 
last season and the smallest in more than 
fifty years. A continuation of the present 
price-fixing schemes of this government 
will probably see American cotton ex- 
ports dwindle to almost nothing. 


THE GRAINS 

May wheat sold at 69% cents a bushel 
last week, the highest price in more than 
two months but after the buying flurry 
activity and prices subsided. At Satur- 
day’s close May was down % cent at 685% 
while September was off 1 cent at 68 cents 
a bushel. 


WORLD WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


(Thousands of bushels, flour in uivalent 
bushels of wheat; as reported by 
Broomhall) 





pr. 8, Apr.9, Apr. 8, Apr. 9, 

From: 1939. 1938. 1939. 1938. 
North America.. 3,745 1,456 °170,226 132,408 
Argentina ..:... I 1,032 54,883 46,872 
Australia ....... 2,827 4,520 67,984 78,320 
Russia ones 
Danube 
India 
Other 

Total 





*Total includes revisions not shown in 
figures. 


Last Thursday and Friday there was a 
rush of foreign orders for cash wheat. 
Some 2,500,000 bushels were reportedly 
bought on those two days, but it had no 
effect upon prices. The fact that so much 
business could come suddenly and leave 
the market unchanged strengthened the 
argument of the bears and pessimism 
reached a new high last week. Certainly 
the bulls have little to talk about with 
huge supplies and slow demand. The only 
bullish point in the entire picture is the 
crop outlook and that is of little value 
because it is too long until harvest. 
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Press dispatches from Chicago are of a 
very dark hue. According to one observer, 
speculative interest in the wheat pits is 
less today than ever before. The action of 
prices during the past month or so cer- 
tainly would lead one to that belief. Many 
brokers claim that there is nothing in the 
outlook to encourage the type of specula- 
tion that makes the wheat market. Even 
should a war break out, many authorities 
hold that the government would immedi- 
ately “clamp down” so that excess price 
rises would be impossible. 

Last week the Department of Agricul- 
ture announced with some pride (why, 
we do not know) that it had exported 
101,000,000 bushels of wheat so far this 
season, thus reaching the goal established 
many months ago. About three-quarters 
of the total was sold with a subsidy rang- 
ing from 25 to 30 cents a bushel. The 
American taxpayer has thus paid out 
$22,000,000 so that foreign buyers of our 
wheat could have it cheaply. The export 
subsidy is now considerably more than 30 
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May July. October. December January March. 
Cotton: High.Low. High.Low. High.Low. High.Low. High.Low. High.Low. 
Apr. 10 8.00 7.94 7.80 7.74 7.50 7.48 7.45 7.42 7.44 7.42 7.49 7.46 
Apr. 11 8.00 7.97 7.79 7.75 7.46 7.46 7.49 746 7.44 740 7.48 17.46 
Apr. 12 7.99 7.92 7.75 7.65 7.47. 7.37 741 7.32 7.39 7.37 7.45 17.37 
Apr. 13 8.00 7.96 7.75 7.68 7.46 7.39 741 7.34 7.38 7.35 7.47 7.40 
Apr. 14 7.99 7.93 7.72 7.66 7.44 7.39 7.39 7.34 7.39 7.36 7.42 17.40 
Apr. 15. 7.96 7.90 7.71 7.66 7.42 7.38 7.3827 7.32 734 7.32 4.42 7.387 

Apr. 15 close.. 7.94 b 7.69 b 7Alt 7.36 t 7.36 1 7.42 t 

eek’s range.. 8.00 7.90 7.80 7.65 7.50 7.37 7.49 7.32 7.44 7.32 7.49 17.37 
Previous week. 8.12 7.96 7.90 7.76 7.62 7.47 7.58 7.41 7.53 743 7.61 7.46 
Wk. Apr. 16,38 8.95 8.55 9.02 862 9.11 8.71 9.14 8.72 9.10 8.74 9.18 8.82 

Contract | 9.57 7.65 9.13 7.60 8.01 7.26 7.75 7.26 7.71 7:20- 748 72. 
range | J1.7 Se.27 Jl.25 De. Oc.24 Ja.10 Mr.14 Ja.26 Mr.7 Ja.27 Mr.20 Ap.12 

Traded week ended Friday, April 14, 374,900 bales; previous week, 248,700; year ago, 

400,300. { 

\ —~———May- — ——— July —_—_ -- Sept.——— 

Wheat: High. Low. High. Low. High. Low. 
Apr. 10 694 685% 68% .68 69 -68 
Apr. 11 ‘60g .68 694% 67% 69% -68 
Apr. 12 68% 684%, 6814 67% 68% 684 
Apr. 13 69% 68% 6844 .68 .69 685 
Apr. 14 69% .69 68% -68%4 6924 6854 
mime, 15... . : 69% 68% 685% 67% 68% .68 
apr. 15 close 68% t 67% t 68 t 

eek’s range. 69%, 68% 6944 67% 69% .68 
Previous week.... 69% 66%, 68% 66% .69Y, 67% 
Week Apr. 16. "38. _85% 81% 825% 791% 83 798 

Contract { .830% 62% 71% -66% 72% .6PA 

range | June 13 Sept. 7 Jan. 4 Apr. 5 Jan, 4 Apr. 5 

Traded week ended Friday, April 14, 66,200,000 bushels; previous week, 38,355,000; 

year ago. 100,630,000. 

Weekly Range 
Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
-Apr. 15, 1939—— Apr. 8, 1939. —-—-Contract Range———. Apr. 16, 1938. 
Corn: High. Low. Last. High.Low. High. Date. Low. Date. Hich. Low. 
May 48% .47% ATK ATH A6% .60% July 23 .46% Mar. 16 .60% .59% 
July 0 49 49% 49% .48% .55%4 Sept. 24 .48% Oct. 29 .62% .60% 
Sept 51 50% OK t 50% .49144 564, Jan. 1 .4914 Mar. 20 .6314 .615% 
*Bushels traded 19,221,000 13,616,000 16,598,009 
Oats: 

ay 29% 29% .29% 1 29% .28% .304Jan. 4 .24% Oct. 19 .30 27% 
July 275 .27% .27% t 27% .26% .29% Jan. 3 .244% Aug. 8 .27% .26% 
ay 274, .2644 .26K% t 27% «.264% .29% Jan. 4 .26% Apr. 5 .28% .26% 

*Bushels traded 2,549,000 1,945,000 3,793,000 

Rye: 
May... 434% 41% 41% t 42% 40% .53% July 25 40% Apr. 3 .61% .58% 
July 445% .42% .42% t 43% .41% .49% Jan. 4 .415, Mar. 16 .60% .57 
re A5% .43% .43% t 44% 42% .49% Jan. 3 42% Apr. 5 .58% .56 
*Bushels traded 1,581,000 771 000 1,437,000 
Cotfee—D (Santos No. 4): 

ay... . 5.91 5.75 5.89t 5.97 5.88 7.18 Aug. 26 5.73 Mar. 17 5.85 5.79 
July .. .. 5.98 5.81 5.98t 6.02 5.94 7.20 Aug. 26 5.80 Mar. 17 5.82 5.74 
Sept. 6.01 5.85 6.01t 6.09 6.01. 7.10 Oct. 7 5.85 Apr. 11 5.80 5.66 
Dec 6.05 5.88 6.05 n 6.10 6.06 6.76 Jan. 9 5.86 Mar. 18 5.80 5.67 
Mar. 6.07 5.95 6.08b 6.15 6.08 6.41 Mar. 3 5.92 Mar. 22 5.83 5.71 

Contracts traded 248 119 193 

Coffee—A (No. 7) Old Contract: 
meee ..... 4.19 4.15 4.19n 4.20 4.20 77 Aug. 4.02 Mar. 17 4.11 4.10 
July .. .. 4.16 4.16 n Sek .. 4.83 Aug. 26 4.08 Apr. 13 4.06 4.00 
Sept. ... : <<. are : ... 4.75 Oct. 6 4.02 Mar. 17 3.94 3.83 
BE gani- oe. 419 4.17 4200 4.32 Feb. 27 4.04 Mar. 17 3.90 3.90 
ar... oe . 4.20n je ‘ a : 3.86 3.83 
Contracts traded 18 3 68 
Coffee—A (No. 7) New Contract: 
July ; : 4.31 n 
Sept. : 4.31 n mat eek , ar i ‘6 
ec... .- 4.32 4.32 4.33 n -- 4.32 Apr. 14 4.32 Apr. 14 
ae ; . 433n ‘ bale eae << 
Contracts traded 3 
Sugar—No. 3 (“U.S.""): 

RN sc.scac AOD 286 196 1.98. 1.93 2.19 Dec. 3 1.82 Mar. 10 1.99 1.89 
July sores OO 61D 200 b 2.02 1.97 2.21 Dec. 3 1.87 Feb. 6 2.03 1.93 
Sept. ... 2.07 2.03 2.05b 2.04 2.01 2.25 Dec. 3 1.90 Feb. 6 2.05 1.95 
Jan. ssa, ROL 2ST ASBD 1.99 1.96 2.04 Jan. 11 1.88 Feb. 17 2.05 1.95 

a 2.02 2.00 2.00b 2.02 2.02 2.03 Mar. 29 1.95 Mar. 7 2.08 1.98 

Contracts traded 1,551 578 s 2,778 

Sugar—No. 4 (‘World’): 
May ... 1.25% 1.22% 1.25 b 1.22% 1.18 1.27% Dec.t10 .934% May 21 .90  .86 
July 1.25% 1.22% 1.24 b 1.22 1.19 1.254 Apr. 14 .96% May 20 93 .88 . 
Sept. .. .. 119 1.15% 1.17 b 1.17 1.14% 1.2244 Sept. 26 .98 June 27 .97 .92% 
Mar. .-.. 1.20 1.17% 1.18 b 1.18% 1.164% 1.20 Apr. 101.13 Feb. 171.05 1.00 
May, 1940... 1.22 1.19%41.19% b 1.20 1.17161.22 Dec. 211.14 Feb. 17 ... > 
Contracts traded 837 659 902 
Cocoa 
May 4.42 4.24 4.37n 4.48 4.41 5.84 Aug. 5 4.24 Apr. 13 5.30 4.77 
July 4.51 4.32 4.45t 4.55 450 590 Aug. 8 4.32 Apr. 13 5.36 4.83 
Sept 4.60 4.42 4.55n 4.65 4.58 5.68 Sept. 2 4.42 Apr. 13 5.40 4.90 
Dec suse, eo Se 270 n 4.79 4.73 5.22 Dec. 2 4.58 Apr. 13 5.49 4.99 
Jan ... £75 464 4.75n 4.83 4.79 515 Feb. 6 4.64 Apr. 13 5.43 5.06 
Ee 90 4.75 4.84n 4.93 4.88 5.10 Mar. 7 4.75 Apr. 12 5. 5.06 
Contracts traded 1,299 763 1,206 
Hides—Old Contract: 
June ....... 8.90 862 9.16n 9.94 9.50 13.50 Oct. 24 8.62 Apr. 11 9.00 8.18 
Contracts traded 6 3 56 
Hides—New Contract: 
NT cn winds 10.28 9.40 10.06 b 11.05 10.25 14.46 Oct. 22 9.40 Apr. 11 
Sept. ... 10.65 9.73 10.47t 11.42 10.60 14.55 Oct. 17 9.73 Apr. 11 
Dec. .......10.90 10.18 10.84t 11.81 11.05 14.05 Dec. 10.18 Apr. 14 
Be. +e. sckheO 10.86 31.36 n 1.95 11.40 13.35 Mar. 10.56 Apr. 14 
Contracts traded 1, 1,229 
Rubber 
Mav ..16.10 15.53 15.75 t 16.13 15.83 17.47 Oct. 10 11.95 June 6 12.56 11.51 
July 16.10 15.58 15.76t 16.10 15.85 17.47 Oct. 10 15.00 Jan. 26 12.82 11.70 
Sept. 16.09 15.56 15.76 t 16.13 15.86 17.45 Oct. 6 15.00 Jan. 26 12.97 11.85 
Se 16.06 15.59 15.76 b 16.13 15.88 16.79 Mar. 4 15.02 Jan. 26 13.14 12.02 
Mar. .......16.10 15.64 15.77n 15.90 90 16.10 Apr. 10 15.64 Apr. 14 12.98 12.30 
Contracts traded 1,220 486 1,007 
Silk—No. 1: 
May ....... 2.36 2.20 2.35t 2.18 2.13 2.35 Apr. 14 1.60% Sept. 27 
Eee % 05% 2.18 t 2.05 1.99 2.19 Apr. 14 1.66% Nov. 28 . 
Sept. ....... 2.04 1.94. 2.02%t 1.93% 1.89 2.04 Apr. 14 1.7214 Jan. 26 
Contracts traded 4 291 
Wool Tops: 
May 0 79. 74.0 79.0b 79.1 78.8 85.0 Oct. 22 73.1 June 5 9.5 78.0 
July . 78.8 77.2 78.0b 78.5 77.6 85.2 Nov. 1 77.2 Apr. 6 78.6 77.5 
Oct. 79.0 77.5 78.6t 78.5 78.0 85.3 Nov. 3 77.5 Apr. 11 78.9 77.5 
BE basco. COL 7 Eb 78.8 78.1 82.1 Feb. 4 77.7 Apr. 12 79.0 78.0 
Se 79.2 78.0 78.6b 79.0 784 79.2 Apr. 14 78.0 Apr. 11 79.0 78.0 
*Pounds traded 1,970,000 450,000 a 
Cottonseed Oil: 
May ........ 6.71 650 6.55 b 6.638 6.43 §&.25 Sept.28 6.43 Apr. 4 8.38 8.17 
July ........ 6.85 6.65 6.72b 6.78 6.56 8.00 Nov. 18 6.55 Feb. 10 8.24 7.97 
Sept. ....... 6.99 6.76 6.81b 6.93 6.68 7.54 Mar. 4 6.62 Feb. 10 8.19 7.94 
Mts...-... 102 C7B CBLt 6.97 6.69 7.55 Mar. 4 6.69 Apr. 4 8.15 7.90 
Contracts traded 661 S16 378 
Copper: i 

@y ......-. 9.10 880 9.00b 9.45 9.06 10.71 Oct. 15 7.59 June 16 8.93 8.65 
July ........ 9.20 883 9.05t 9.51 9.10 10.71 Oct. 15 8.83 Apr. 14 8.99 8.76 
Sept. ....... 9.20 8.89 9.10t 9.55 9.16 10.45 Oct. 17 8.89 Apr. 14 9.00 8.80 
Dec. ... . 9.21 8.93 9.13 b 9.60 9.21 Mar. 9 893 Apr. 14 9.00 8.76 

 «6=| Sar 9.30 9.20 9.16n 9.42 9.42 9.42 Apr. 4 9.20 Apr. 12 EN ana 

Contracts traded 390 228 94 

a Asked. b Bid. n Nominal. t Traded @ Bid and asked. *Week ended Friday. 11937. §1938 


COMMODITY FUTURES PRICES 
(Grains at Chicago; Others at New York) 


Daily Range 








cents a bushel, so that all wheat sold from 
now on will cost us a bit more than before. 

In many respects the Department of 
Agriculture has been most fortunate with 
its wheat export subsidy program. If Ar- 
gentina had entered the export market as 
had been expected, world prices might 
have been driven down to a very low level. 

Corn futures declined fractionally last 
week, but the tone of the market was bet- 
ter than it has been in some time. Cash 
sales were said to be numerous, with an 
unexpectedly good demand asserting itself 
during the week. 


WEEKLY FOREIGN WHOLESALE PRICE 
INDICES 


(Measured in currency of Soy : 22 = pri- 
mary commodities in terms of goid) 
Primary 
Ger- C’mod- 
Day Canada. U.K. France. many. Italy. ities. 
Compiled. ..Fri. Sat. Sat Wed Thurs. Sat. 
Wk. Ended—1939: 
Feb. 18.. 73.3 704 674 106.5 474.7 39.4 
Feb. 25.. 73.3 70.5 676° 106.5 474.5 39.7 
Mar. 4.. 73.2 70.8 678 106.6 475.1 40.0 
Mar. 11.. 73.2 70.6 9 106.6 474.9 40.2 
Mar. 18.. 73.1 70.5 679 106.7 474.9 39.7 
Mar. 25.. 73.2 70.6 106.8 475.3 40.1 
Apr. 1.. 73.3 70.4 681 106.5 475.1 40.0 
Apr. 8.. 73.3 70.4 676 106.4 ‘ies ha 
Bee. BB... «« 106.4 


For sources of data see THE ANNALIsT of 
Feb. 1, 1939. 

According to the latest figures, corn 
farmers have pledged about 240,000,000 
bushels in the loan which represents one- 
fifth of last year’s harvest. Traders point 
out that the corn pledged under the loan 
has prevented any sharp decline in prices 
but at the same time it represents a bear- 
ish factor since its ultimate release will 
seriously impair prices. 

The outlook for the new crop is good 
from a price viewpoint. Preliminary re- 
ports indicate that Iowa may grow the 
smallest crop in forty years, but even a 
small harvest added to present supplies 
will give a total supply which will be 
more than ample. 


SILK 

Trading in the silk market last week 
was reminiscent of the boom days of 
1929. In the most active market since 
June of last year, silk futures soared 10 
to 17 cents a pound with May touching the 
highest level since April, 1930. The spot 
price jumped 24 cents a pound, also set- 
ting a new high since 1930. Prices did lit- 
tle on Monday, but yesterday quotations 
roared 3 to 13 cents in hectic trading. 

The latest advance in futures is a di- 
rect reflection of an exceedingly tight 
spot situation. Last week, for example, 
the spot price jumped 24 cents, but the 
late September option rose but 10 cents 
and at Saturday’s close was almost 50 
cents a pound less than the spot variety. 
This unusually wide spread indicates that 
the future of prices isn’t as rosy as the 
present. 

There is little news from the trade. 
Fragmentary reports indicate that con- 
sumer opposition to higher stocking prices 
is very great. In the popular branded 
lines it might be next to impossible to 
put through a price increase. Rayon con- 
tinues to receive the non-stocking busi- 
ness of silk. 


WOOL TOPS 

After most options had fallen into the 
lowest ground since last December—and 
in some cases, June—wool tops recovered 
to end the week with small gains. May 
closed at 79.0, up 1 cent, while March 
ended at 78.6, up four-tenths. Traders 
were cheered by the fact that volume of 
trading expanded sharply when prices 
rose in the closing days of the week. 

The New York Wool Top Exchange re- 
ports that goods sales have been very 
slow during the past week reflecting 
post-Easter clearance activities. Most 
mills have a large number of orders on 
their books but incoming business has 
been slow and there is talk of curtail- 
ment. 

That is one good thing about the cur- 
rent situation; there is always talk of 
curtailment. When every one is exceed- 
ingly optimistic and orders are flowing 





in like water that is when every one 
should watch out, but no one does so. 
HIDES 

Futures lost 15 to 20 points last week 
in active trading. Before a last-minute 
rally got under way, every option had 
reached a new seasonal low. The closing 
rally, however, canceled almost all earlier 
losses and was so impressive that many 
observers feel that last week saw the lows 
for hide futures. 

Trade news continues highly favorable. 
Easter shoe sales were good, even if they 
were somewhat below the more optimistic 
forecasts. One of the largest shoe chains 
-—Melville—reported that sales in the four 
weeks ended April 8 jumped 47 per cent 
over a year ago. A large part of the gain 
can be traced to the earlier Easter. On 
the other hand one large New York manu- 
facturer was forced to curtail operations 
because of a shortage of coal. Since the 
shutdown doesn’t reflect anything bad in 
the shoe industry itself it cannot be re- 
garded as unfavorable. 


RUBBER 
For once traders in rubber futures ig- 
nored the action of the stock market and 
futures closed with losses of from 30 to 
35 points. Trading was active and there 
were reports of “good buying’ whenever 
rubber got down to the 1544-cent mark. 


It is noteworthy that rubber futures are- 


substantially above their January lows 
whereas most commodities have left that 
mark far behind. 

March statistics were even better than 
had been expected. Consumption crossed 
the 50,000-ton mark for the first time 
since June, 1937. After adjustment for 
seasonal variation, 1,915 tons per day were 
used last month, a good gain as compared 
with 1,866 tons in February and the larg- 
est in almost two years. 

Perhaps even more favorable was the 
decline in stocks. On March 31 they to- 
taled 271,900 tons (seasonally adjusted), 
the smallest since September, 1937, and 
substantially below the 1938 high of 340,- 
000 tons. 
in April. 

Automobile sales have been very good 
so far this month, according to reports 
from Detroit. 

COCOA 

Persistent selling by ‘tired longs” 
pushed cocoa prices down to new seasonal 
lows last week in a continuation of the 
bear market that has been running since 
August, 1938. At Saturday’s close prices 
were down about 5 points on the average 
but considerably above the lows of the 
week. 

Trade reports indicate that there was 
much manufacture buying during the 
week. A feature of trading was the 
paucity of offerings from producing coun- 
tries. Another “hold-back” is not ex- 
pected, but producers can stay out of the 
market until prices show some recovery 
from current low levels. 

La RUE APPLEGATE. 


83 YEARS 


of Economic Fluctuations 


on One Chart 


A new edition of The Annalist chart 
showing business activity, wholesale 
commodity prices and industrial stock 
prices from 1856 through December 
1938 is now available. Bond yields 
since 1857 and commercia! paper rates 
from 1882 are other features. 

The years 1938-1939 are carried on a 
larger scale so that the chart may be 
easily kept up-to-date with figures ap- 
pearing regularly in The Annalist. 
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(Plus le sales tax in New York City) 
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ET income of the General Foods 
Corporation in the first quarter 
of this year was $4,082,000, the 
largest for any three months’ 

period since the first quarter of 1937. 
After adjustment for seasonal variation, 
however, net income totaled $3,448,000, a 
good gain compared with only $2,742,000 
in the first quarter of last year but below 
adjusted profits in the final three months 
of 1938. 

The company announced that case sales 
in the first three months of this year were 
the highest in history. Trade reports in- 
dicate that the less than expected profits 
gain can be attributed to increased ex- 
penses as a result of the new and more 
aggressive selling methods, since many 
basic costs are lower because of low raw 
food prices. 

Operations of General Foods in 1938 
were highly satisfactory. Sales of $135,- 
000,000 were about the largest in the com- 
pany’s history and volume sales did reach 
a new peak. Net profits rose almost 50 
per cent last year, compared with a gain 
of only 1.6 per cent in dollar sales. 

Table I gives important items from the 
annual reports of the company since 1929. 

Large banana sales, coupled with firm 
prices, enabled the United Fruit Company 
to clear $4,293,000 in the first quarter of 
this year, after allowance for seasonal 
variation. The results are the best since 
the final quarter in 1936 and substantially 
above adjusted profits of only $1,204,000 
in the third quarter of last year, at which 
time a sudden slump in demand and a 
weak .price structure destroyed profit 
margins. 

Important income account and balance 
sheet items going back to 1929 were pub- 
lished in THe ANNALIst of July 20, 1938. 

Earnings of the New York Air Brake 
Company in the first quarter of this year 
totaled $108,000, a slight gain compared 
with $100,000 in the final period of 1935 
and sharply above the deficit of $92,000 
incurred in the first quarter of last year. 

We have not prepared a seasonal varia- 
tion for New York Air Brake because 
quarterly profits have been reported only 
since March, 1937. 

For all of 1938 the company reported 
a net loss of $170,623, the poorest show- 
ing since 1933, when the deficit was about 
$333,000. In 1937 net income totaled 
$935,757, or $3.61 a common share. 

Reflecting the drastic slump in railroad 
equipment purchases last year, sales to- 
taled but $1,785,000, a drop of almost 75 
per cent compared with the previous year, 
and the lowest since 1935. 

Important items from the annual re- 
ports of the company as far back as 1926 
were given in THe ANNaList of Oct. 19, 
1938. 

Operating statistics back to 1926 on 
Lehigh Valley Railroad were given in the 
issue of May 28, 1937. Similar data on 
Delaware, Lackawanna -& Western and 
Pennsylvania have not been published by 
us. For estimates of first quarter earn- 
ings—as plotted on the charts—we used 
actual net income in the first two months 
of the year and net ve income for 
March. 


INDUSTRIALS 
Figures in Parentheses Give Date of Last 
Previous Item 


Abbett Laboratories (11-26-37)—Sales for the 
first three months of 1939 were 21 per cent 
more than in the same period a year ago, 
while those in March increased 24 per cent. 

Addressograph-Multigraph (4-1-38) — Charles 
R. Battin, vice president, said at the an- 
nual meeting of stockholders that indica- 
tions point to first quarter earnings almost 
large enough to cover dividends of 35 cents 
a share paid last week for that period. 
Net profit in the first quarter of 1938 was 
41 cents a share. 

William K. Page, vice president in charge 


Financial News of the Week 
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at cost or market, whichever is lower. 
tReflects sale of $15,000,000 in preferred stock. d Deficit. 


tNot reported. 
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Table I. General Foods Corporation 
(Thousands) 
Provision 
Cost for Income Net Dividends Common 
Sales. of Sales. Tax. Income. Paid. 
128,037 $106,327 288 $19,422 $14,878 $3.68 
117,464 95,892 487 19,086 851 3.63 
ft t 2,001 18,1564 15,767 3.44 
t t 1,550 10, 168 1.97 
+ t 1,718 11,033 9,453 2.10 
t tT 1,965 11,144 9,453 2.12 
t t 2,016 11,731 9,453 2.23 
462 76,234 *2,968 14,421 816 2.76 
133,127 93,323 1,936 9,206 10,503 1.75 
221 88,289 2,817 13,577 10,503 2.50 
Total % Earn Total Curr. Assets 
Invested on Net Prop- Workin to Current 
Capital. Capital. erties. §Inventories. Capital. Liabilities. S11 828 
$59,777 32.5 $19,524 161 712 3.59 
63,492 30.1 19,400 17,703 27,678 5.33 
63,336 28.7 20,040 15, 30,382 6.62 
58,884 17.6 17,390 15,479 27.095 6.19 
. 535,738 19.8 16,197 18,606 29,808 6.81 
. 57,728 19.3 15,540 19,047 32,909 6.79 
. 60,378 19.4 15,599 20,784 35,420 6.21 
. 63,046 22.8 16,549 32,017 36,712 4.49 
. 60,070 15.3 24,116 30,142 30,164 2.98 
177,390 17.5 28,793 29,865 42,315 4.89 


two-for-one stock split in 1925 and 100 per cent stock dividend — Dap 13, 
surtax. 

















of distribution, said that the company’s 
multigraph division last month received 
the largest volume of domestic orders for 
new machines and supplies for any one 
month on record. 


Air Reduction (3-29-39)—Earnings for Janu- 
ary and February this year were 28 per 
cent higher and sales 9% per cent above 
the corresponding months last year, C. H. 
Adams, president, told stockholders at the 
annual meeting. March sales were 13 per 
cent ahead of a year ago and continued 
to increase in the first five days of April. 

American Radiater & Standard Sanitary 
(3-8-39)—Official stated company operated 
in the black in the first quarter. The pres- 
ident expects this year’s business to be at 
highest level since 1929. 

American Smelting & Refining (4-12-30)—See 
item under Federal Mining and Smelting. 
Aviation Corporation (12-24-37)—The com- 
pany has made extensive improvements on 
its Vultee military craft in preparation for 
the Army tests to be held at Wright field. 
Foreign business was said to be improving 
following decline in the latter part of 1938. 
Barnsdall Oil (2-15-30)—Earnings for first 
quarter are estimated around 25c a share. 
In the 1938 period net equaled 41c a share. 


Bendix Aviation (10-19-38)—President said 
company earned around 50c per share in 
first quarter. In like 1938 period loss was 
$661,605. He added that during past several 
weeks there has been an increasing ten- 
dency on the part of customers to restrict 
their forward commitments and defer pur- 
chases. Continuance of this tendency 
would adversely affect second quarter 
showing, he stated, but results should still 
be substantially above 1938 period. Volume 
of aircraft products required to fulfill needs 
of national defense program are expected 
to tax to limits increased capacity of com- 
pany’s aircraft division. 

Brewster Aeronautical (3-29-39)—Net sales 
were $1,490,338 in 1938, compared with 
$712,823 from Feb. 10 to Dec. 31, 1937. Un- 
filled orders on Dec. 3F amounted to $2,081,- 
571, against $1,365,484 correspondingly in 
1937. Unfilled orders on March 31, 1939, 
were at the record figure of $2,381,419, 
compared with $720,000 a year previously. 

Celanese Corporation (10-26-38)—Dr. Camille 
Dreyfus, president, told stockholders at 
their annual meeting that earnings for the 
first quarter were well over $1,000,000, al- 
though March figures were not yet com- 
plete, compared with $110,000 in the first 
quarter last year. 

Celotex Corporation (3-29-39)—Following ac- 
quisition of the American Gypsum Com- 
pany, Celotex will enter the field this week 
with a full line of gypsum products, in- 
cluding gypsum board and lath, gypsum 
blocks, plasters and other items. The 
gypsum board and lath will be manufac- 
tured under United States Gypsum Com- 
pany patent license arrangements. 

Ex-Cell-O (4-22-38)—Phil Huber, president, 
told stockholders at the annual meeting 
that business in the first quarter this year 
was about 25 per cent above the same 
period of 1938. The net profit is expected 
to exceed the 33 cents a share reported for 
the March quarter of last year, Mr. Huber 
said. 

Federal Mining and Smelting (3-22-39)— 
The company, controlled by American 
Smelting and Refining, has voted to retire 
all of the outstanding preferred stock, 
about 7,900 shares, on June 30 next. It 
was made known that the company will 
not have to incur any new debt to finance 
the retirement. 


Houdaille-Hershey (4-22-38)—Charies Getler, 
president of the Houdaille-Hershey Corpo- 
ration, said at the annual meeting of stock- » 
holders that net profit for the first quar- 
ter of 1939 would be about 38 cents a share 
on 785,057 no-par Class B shares, subject 
to minor adjustments, compared with $474,- 
910 indicated net profit in the final quarter 
of 1938 and with a profit of $29,329 in the 
first quarter last year. 

Inland Steel (4-12-39)—Net of company for 
March quarter is estimated at over $1.10 a 
share. In first quarter of 1938 net equaied 
58c a share. Current operations are slight- 
ly below 65%. 

International Harvester (3-8-39)—Truck pro- 
duction schedules are being stepped up in 








BANK STATEMENT 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK 
PITTSBURGH 


Statement of Condition at the close of business 
March 29th, Nineteen Hundred Thirty-nine. 


RESOURCES 





Loans and Discounts .............+++ $40,521,470.62 
QUOPOIRNNE onic nnnccnsccccccocetceeas 50.09 
United States Obligations ....... «e+e 214,005,429.95 
Other Bonds and Investments ........ 14,011,816.30 
= ao Furniture and "Fix- 
av on0ed 46nd dpachsgesqeeeunede 4,216, 037.03 
oui and Due from Banks .......... 83,711,314.26 
$356, 466,118.25 
LIABILITIES 
ous ghéimseceuscdedeiasksese tien $7, 500,000.00 
GE So ccananncnenssccucenehesane , 800,000.00 
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anticipation of increased demand, it was 
announced last week by P. V. Moulder. 
truck sales manager. As part of the com- 
pany’s 12,000,000 re-equipment program, he 
said, $1,000,000 is being spent for addi- 
tional construction at the Indianapolis 
truck engine plant opened in 1938. 

Libby-Owens-Ford Glass (10-5-38)—The com- 
pany reported net profit of $1,722,780, equiv- 
alent to 69 cents a share for the first quar- 
ter of 1939. This contrasts with a net loss 
of $371,527 in the first quarter of 1938. 


McKesson & Robbins (3-29-39)—Wiiliam Jea 
Wardall, trustee, announced that he would 
not apply to Federal court for authority to 
pay the interest due May 1 on the com- 
pany’s twenty-year 5% per cent convertible 
debentures as the question of interest pay- 
ments should await formulation of a re- 
organization plan. 

“Under the order entered on March 24,” 
said Mr. Wardall, ‘‘creditors have until 
May 15 to file claims. Therefore on May 1 
the total claim against the estate will be 
known.”’ 

He said that the company continues in 
strong position and that sales are being 
well maintained. 

McWilliams Dredging (11-25-38)—Work un- 
der contract as of Dec. 31, 1938, excluding 
that subcontracted to others, amounted to 
about $1,635,000, compared with $2,350,000 
as of Dec. 31, 1937. 


Martin (Glenn L.) (4-5-39)—Unfilled orders as 
of March 31, 1939, amounted to $39,137,738. 
compared with $13,903,003 at beginning of 
1939, and $13,866,153 a year earlier. Current 
unfilled orders are almost four times all 
sales made in 1938 which was the best Year 
in the company’s history. 


Oliver Farm Equipment (10-12-38)—Sales in 
the first quarter were about ‘15 per cent 
below the 1938 period, Cal Sivright, presi- 
dent, said at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders. There was an improvement in 
March, which has continued this month, 
he added, and results for the first half of 
1939 should be in the black. 


Otis Steel (8-10-38)—The company is expected 
to show a profit for first quarter. In 1938 
period net loss was $297,379. 


Reo Motor Car (1-25-39)—A $2,000,000 loan is 
necessary for successful reorganization of 
the company, Byron L. Ballard, attorney 
for the company, said last week to Federal 
Judge Arthur F. Lederle in Detroit. He 
asked and received permission to delay sub- 
mission of a reorganization plan until May 
15. He said that Theodore I. Fry, trustee 
of Reo, was having an inventory taken 
and drafting a plan for a loan from the 
RFC. 

Mr. Ballard said the company had ac- 
counts payable and commitments of $725,- 
923 and salary claims and contingent liabil- 
ities of $291,731 

Texas Corporation (3-29-39)—An offering of 
$40,000,000 of twenty-year 3 per cent deben- 
tures of the company to increase working 
capital was made last week by an under- 
writing group headed by Dillon, Read & 
Co. The debentures, due on April 1, 1959, 
are priced at 101 and interest. 

Although no specific allocation of the 
proceeds of the issue has been or is in- 
tended to be made, according to the pros- 
pectus, such proceeds are to be added to 
and become a part of the general funds, 
and, with other funds, may be made avail- 
able to subsidiaries or to companies in 
which the corporation has substantial in- 
vestments for increasing their working 
capital. 

The budget of the Texas Corporation and 
its subsidiaries for the current year con- 
templates expenditures of $47,500,000, the 
prospectus states. Of this amount 44 per 
cent is for exploring, acquiring or devel- 
oping crude oil reserves. 

The bonds immediately went to a smalj 
premium. 


Thatcher Manufacturing—The company re- 
opened its plant at Lockport, N. Y., after 
six months of idleness. 

Thermoid (3-1-39)—Net income for March 
quarter is estimated between 75c and $1 a 
preferred share. In like 1938 period a net 
loss of $95,741 was reported. 

Timken Detroit Axle (5-7-37)—The business 
ss far in 1939 has shown considerable im- 
provement over the 1938 period, Willard 
Rockwell, president, said at the annual 
meeting of stockholders. 


Twin Coach (4-22-38)—Unfilled orders April 
8, 1939, totaled 222 buses at about $2,100,000, 
compared with about $800,000 a year ago. 

Union Bag and Paper (2-15-39)—Earnings in 
the first quarter will run between $110,000 
and $130,000, Alexander Calder, president, 
said at the annual meeting of stockholders. 
The company broke even in January and 
earned $38,000 in February, with March 
earnings expected to be between $70,000 
and $90,000. 

United States Gypsum (3-8-39)—See item un- 
der Celotex Corporation. 

Warner Bros. Pictures § (3-15-39)—Directors 

have advised debenture holders that as 

more than 75 per cent of the outstanding 
debentures have been deposited under the 
agreement of July 22, 1938, they have de- 
clared effective the plan of exchange which 

provides for the exchange of optional 6 

per cent convertible debentures due in 1939 

for 6 per cent debentures due 1948. 

At the close of business on April 11 there 
was outstanding $25,534,000 of optional 6s 
due in 1939, of which $19,338,000 had been 
deposited. The board has informed holders 
of undeposited debentures that they may 
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exchange their securities until May 1 for 
equal amounts of the 6s due in 1948. 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
(4-12-39)—George H. Bucher, president, re- 
ported at the annual meeting that orders 
for electrical equipment were almost 32 per 
cent ahead of last year. On the basis of 
economic studies by the company, A. W. 
Robertson, chairman of the board, said the 
company expected the improvement to con- 
tinue throughout the year 

Incoming orders for the quarter ended 
on March 31 were $50,120,832, compared 
with $37,998,569 for the same period last 
year. Orders in January amounted to 
$16,751,895, in February to $16,677,141 and 
in March to $16,768,516. 


Willys-Overland Motors (3-15-39) —Factory 
sales in March were 39.8 per cent ahead of 
February, continuing their upward trend, 
Joseph W. Frazer, president, announced. 
He said there was every reason to expect 
a continued increase in April. Deliveries 
to dealers and distributors in the United 
States were 66.2 per cent above those for 
February. 


Worthington Pump and Machine (11-30-38)— 
See item under Oppenheim Collins, 


RAILROADS 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
(3-22-39)—The ICC authorized the trustees 
of the road to assume liability with respect 
to $1,920,000 of equipment trust certificates, 
Series T, to be issued by the Continental 
Ilinois Bank and Trust Company of Chi- 
cago as trustee, and sold at 100.50 and divi- 





dends to the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Milwaukee. 


Gulf, Mobile & Northern (4-12-39)—See item 
under Iilinois Central. 


Iinois Central (2-22-39)—F. H. Law, general 
traffic officer, contended at a hearing of 
the ICC that merger of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern and the Mobile & Ohio Railroads 
would cause the Illinois Central to suffer 
great losses. 

“The present and prospective volume of 
traffic in the Mississippi Valley,’ said Mr. 
Law, ‘‘does not justify the establishment 
of a new north and south system, the suc- 
cess of which is dependent on the diver- 
sion of a very substantial amount of earn- 
ings from a long-established trunk line. 

“The merger will not result in any bet- 
ter service, in any shorter routes or in any 
lower rates. We cannot afford this further 
drain on our revenues.”’ 


UTILITIES 


Brookiyn-Manhattan Transit (3-8-38)—Mayor 
La Guardia announced that the City Ne- 
gotiating Committee and representatives of 
BMT had agreed upon the details of a plan 
for an exchange of securities under which 
the city would acquire the BMT proper- 
ties. Of the total agreed purchase price of 
$175,000,000 there would be paid $148,000,000 
for the rapid transit and power plant prop- 
erties and $27,000,000 for the properties of 
the Brooklyn & Queens Transit Corpora- 
tion. In each case certain assets would be 
retained by the company. 

Under the plan BMT preferred is entitled 
to $65 in city bonds, while the common 





stock would receive about $26 per share. 
Holders of Brooklyn-Queens Transit pre- 
ferred would get $20, while the common 
shares would receive something over $3. 


Brooklyn & Queens Transit (3-8-39)—See item 


under Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit. 
(2-15-39)—The company 
has reported that its subsidiaries showed a 
gain of 2,439 of company-owned telephones 
in March, compared with a gain of 1,131 in 
the same month in 1938. The gain for the 
first three months of 1939 was 5,180, exclu- 
sive of the sale of 843 telephones, compared 
with a gain of 2,947 in the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1988. The subsidiaries now have in 
operation 463,994 company-owned _ tele- 
phones. 

It is understood that the company will list 
its stock on the New York Stock Exchange 
in the near future. - 


Manhattan (11-5-37)—Walter F. 
Brown, chairman, said at a stockholders’ 
meeting that the carrier would*do all in its 
power to obtain a 10-cent fare between 
Jersey City and Hoboken and downtown 
New York. 

Its petition for a 10-cent fare was denied 
recently by the ICC, which granted an in- 
crease, however, from 6 to 8 cents. Hudson 
County officials are seeking a return to the 
6-cent fare. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


(H. L.) Company (4-1-38)—Negotia- 
tions for the purchase of the, Retail De- 
partment Stores of America, a Schulte 
chain, by the company are under way. 
H. L. Green, president, said last week that 
the deal is still ‘‘in the conversation stage.” 
The Retail Department Stores of America 
comprises nineteen units, with an annual 
volume of about $7,000,000. About 80 per 
cent of its merchandise lines are in the 
Green price ranges, with the remainder 
above them. The Green Company operates 
the F. & W. Grand and other stores. 


General American Transportation (3-22-39)— 


Earnings in the first quarter of 1939 were 
below those for the 1938 period and those 
for the final quarter last year, but prob- 
ably will be around 50 cents a share, Lester 
N. Selig, president,-said at the annual 
meeting of stockholders. He said he did 
not expect car purchasing by the railroads 
in 1939 would be better than last year. 
Loft, Inc. (3-15-39)—The Delaware Supreme 
Court has decided that Loft and not its 
former president had a right to a large 
block of stock of the Pepsi-Cola Company 
that has been in litigation for some time. 

The Supreme Court upheld the decision of 
Chancellor Josiah O. Wolcott, handed down 
last year. In its opinion it said: 

“Upon consideration of all the facts and 
circumstances as disclosed here, we are 
convinced the opportunity to acquire Pepsi- 
Cola’s trade-mark, formula, business and 
good-will belongs to the complainant and 
Charles G. Guth, as its president, had no 
right to appropriate the opportunity to 
himself.’’ 

Based on over-the-counter bids for Pepsi- 
Cola common stock, the decision is worth 
about $16 a share to Loft common. 

Oppenheim, Collins (9-24-37)—The specialty 
shop has completed plans for the installa- 
tion of a Worthington-Carbondale air-con- 
ditioning system for the entire store. Work 
on the system will begin at once and it 
will be in operation soon after June 1, for 
the convenience of customers during the 
World’s Fair period. 

Pepsi-Cola (10-19-38)—See item under Loft, 
Ine. 

Schulte Retail Stores (4-5-39)—See item un- 
der H. L. Green. 


CORPORATE NET 
EARNINGS 


INDUSTRIALS 


Com. Share 
Earnings. 
1939. 1938. 


7——-Net Income—. 
Company. 1939. 1938. 
Allied Stores Corp.: 
Yr., Jan. 31... .$2,233,720 $2,904,206 $.59  $.96 
Beatrice Creamery Co.: 


Yr., Feb. 28.... 1,623,141 1,444,815 3.01 2.53 
Berghoff Brewing Corp.: 

Mar. Si qr..... 82,872 60,807 27 .20 
Bliss & Laughlin, Inc.: 

Mar. 31 ar..... 134,381 *26,091 -75 
Bridgeport Machine Co.: 

Mar. 31 qr.. *139,264 *10,338 

Collins & Aikman Corp.: 

Yr., Feb. 25.... 1,195,025 2,405,461 1.71 3.85 
Detroit Gasket & Mfg. Co.: 

Mar. 31 qr..... 128,010 *23,807 53 
Eaton Mfg. Co.: 

Mar. Si OF....:; 725,999 *199,042 1.03 
Flintkote Co.: 

12 wks., Mar. 25 102,494 15 01 


3,397 

52 wks., Mar. 25 910,915 815,235 1.35 1.22 
General Baking Co.: 

13 wks., Apr. 1 231,467 


General Foods Corp.: 


322,817 03 09 


Mar. 31 qr. . 4,082,316 3,375,727 .74 64 
Halle Brothers Co.: 

Yr., Jan. 31.. 225,855 641,295 .38 2.22 
Heileman G. Brewing Co.: 

Mar. 31 qr. 41,043 35,087 13 1 
Heller, Walter E. & Co.: 

Mar. 31 qr..... 113,864 119,965 35 .38 


Interstate Dept. Stores, Inc.: 
Yr., Jan. 31.... 


Se 
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*49,084 368,585 ... -65 
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Com. Share Com. 
re- Com, Share 
—Net Income—, Earni —Net Income—, Earn come—, Earnings . Share 
10n | Company: 1939. 1938. . iu6. Company: 1938. 1938. 1989" 1 Company. “ine tT. Se ne pan ~~ a ‘Earaings 
. f . . . Company. . 1937. 1938. 1937. 
, amaica Public Service, Ltd.: U. Ss. Gypsum Co.: Consolidated Oil Corp.: Pennsylvania Co.: 
— } 12mo., Feb. 28. 198,285 182,094 Mar. 31 qr..... 990,696 688,348 71 46 Yr., Dec. 31.... 7,737,712 20,809,295 54 147 Yr., Dec. 31.... 5,612,573 7,532,788 
Krueger Brewing Co.: 12 mo., Mar. 31 5,027,845 4,697,696 3.75 348 Conti tal-Di d Fibre Co.: a Circle  C0.: c ae 
¥ Yr., Jan. 31.... *171,449 263,487 1.0 United Fruit Co.: Ye. Bee &.... *616,154 275,561 60 31.. 150,198 586,367 93 3.62 
a Lehn & Fink Products Corp.: Mar. 31 qr..... $3,508,000 12,526,000 Copper Range Co.: bs: , Dec. “ eae F 
in Mar. 31 qr..... 232,307 103,891 58 .26 Van Nerman Machine Tool Co.: ¥r., Dec. 31.... 152,731 286,788 h.27 h.51 Yr., Nov. 30.... 167,807 08 
‘he Libby, McNeill & Libby: 12 wks., Mar. 25 58,565 117,335 .66 1.32 Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc.: Railway Equip. & . ees: r . 
lu- Yr., Feb. 25... .*3,354,276 2,777,792 .89 Walker-Gooderham & Worts, Ltd.: Yr., Dec. 31.... 1,213,227 1,624,598 h1.37 42.16 r., Dec. 31 *120,685 160 412 
ed Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass: Feb. 28 QF 53-- 1,365,538 1,672,342 1.69 215 Fifth Avenue Coach Co.: Richfield Oil Corp.: ; ° "Se 
De- n Mar. 31 qr... 1,722,780 *371,527  .69 6 mo., Feb. 28.. 3,161,459 3,923,338 4.01 5.10 yr Dec. 31.... 205,640 293,068 .85 122 Yr. Dec “204 
in | Martin (Glenn L.) Co.: Woodward Iron Co.: G < , “ " , : wits - B1.... 2,042,955 =... 51 $ 
le- 1 vs ladding McBean & Co.: Royalite Oil Co., Ltd.: 
| Mar. 31 qr..... 682,496 628,563 h.62 h.72 Mar. 31 qr..... 180,121 287,390 = 66 1.06 §=yr. Dec. 31 43,485 72,744 33 Dec : 
' P 1938 1937 1938. 1937 Ps a ae " . ¢ Yr., . 31.... 1,268,752 1,127,372 1.77 1.59 
ist | Midwest Piping & Supply Co., Inc.: ; : ; *  ‘Hecla Mining Co.: - Salt Dome Oil Corp.: 
ge Yr., Feb. 28.... 204,391 422,038 1.06 2.18 —— ae ar cee Yr., Dec. 31.... 583,254 1,343,021 58 1.34 Yr., Dec. 31 — ia aul 
New York Air Brake Co.: r., Dec. 31.... , , rial : es vi Bs : 
F. Mar. 31 qr..... 107,803 *92,268 41 American Meter Co., Inc.: ogg 7 ane 580 26,452,157 96 98 aoe Pag Co. of Indiana: 
rs’ } Parker Rust-Proof Co. Yr., Dec. 31.... 643,793 943,871 $2.64 $3.87 yu) Tulip Cup Corp.: — : eatin dices a a 
; Betany Worsted Mills: er Stromberg-Carison Telep. Mfg. Co.: 
its Mar. 31 qr..... 251,993 117,184 58 -27 y we “a Yr., Dec. 31 225,062 341,409 1.18 1.80 Yr., D 
Yr., Dec. 31.... 336,085 *1,254,917 tlle elle lllaay : oe r., Dec. S1.... 130,626 190,207 26 50 
= Rustless Iron & Steel Brig Mie O 4 — Line Material Co.: Thew Shovel Co.: 
} Mar. 31 qr..... 207,777 762,651 21 58 'g. Co.: 3 
| SehettnesOnmentae Oo,: Yr., Dec. 31.... 840,459 9,390,743 42 4.74 ~F Dec. 3l.. ppg 61,116 1.28 2.30 Yr., Dec. 31.... 375,304 G37,607 2.08 3.80 
ed | Canadian Marconi Co.: MacAndrews orbes Co.: U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co.: 
<a {| Yr, Jam. 31.... 147,374 230,164 1.02 1.59 ve Yr., Dec. 31. 723,942 886,283 1.99 2.52 * 
i Sheaffer W. A. Pen Co.: r., Dec. 31.... 285,915 228,377 .06 .05 os <> shee . : : ; Yr., Dec. 31.... *345,584 74,885 - P1.50 
he Yr., Feb. 28.... 691,112 678,106 423 4.17 Cincinnati Advertising Co.: Mid-Continent Petroleum Cerp.: U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc.: 
Silex Co.: Yr., Dec. 31.... 9,006 3,116 36 12 r., Dec. Si.... 1,043,791 5,304,877 56 2.85 ¥v.. Dec. Si.ce- 189,485 175,952 al1.02 a.64 
Mar. 31 qr..... 105,566 106,984 49 .50 Claude Neon Lights, Inc., of N. Y.: Mission Corp.: UTILITIES 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron: Yr., Dec. 31.... 95,681 4,910 Yr., Dec. 31.... 1,427,829 1,807,686 1.04 1.31 
™ Mar. 31 qr..... 226,444 §.... 1.39 Cliffs Corp.: Mother Lode Coalition Mines: s | ani ‘ ms = ee 
- The Fair: r., Dec. 31.... 197,748 745,015 25 92 -Yr., Dec. 31.... 508,767 1,530,555 20 61 10 ng =a ~ Co.: = 
“ y Yr., Jan. 31.... *95,097 91,459 . p2.61 Consol. Chemical Industries, Inc.: Mountain Producers Corp.: Community saan eames ~<a 
at Twin Coach Co.: ¥r., Dec. 31.... 117,241 806,348 a.42 c2.52  Yr., Dec. 31.... 989,807 1,213,046 62 .76 9 mo., Feb. 28. 532,922 656322 ... ... 
ve Mar. 31 qr..... 55,985 21,389 12 .05 Consolidated Coppermines Corp.: New Idea, Inc.: Duquesne Light Co.: 
- United Gas Corp.: Yr., Dec. 31.... 324,918 503,139 .20 .31 Yr., Dec. 31.... 670,534 756,697 2.47 2.78 12 mo., Jan. 31. 9,181,058 9,955,632 $3.62 $3.98 
ee Jan. 31 qr..... 1,912,185 2,308,315 s1.27 s1.72 Consolidated Mining Smelt. of Canada: Pathe Film Corp.: _—— 
he 12 mo., Jan. 31 5,426,438 10,796,436 s2.57 18 Yr., Dec. 31.... 6,213,725 14,669,663 1.90 4.49 Ye. Det Bice 77,158 466,918 h.04 h.70 Continued on Page 596 
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relic of the horse-and-buggy days and 
should be relegated as such to the museum 
of obsolete political ideologies. 

If this diagnosis is correct, it follows 
that one of the most urgent tasks incum- 
bent upon all well-wishers of peace and 
prosperity must be not merely the main- 
tenance but the increase of the scope of 
international commerce. On this aim there 
must be agreement among all men of good 
intentions. There may be differences, how- 
ever, concerning the methods to be 
adopted. 


Criteria of Commercial Policy 


At the present day, in Continental Eu- 
rope and also in some quarters in Great 
Britain, there is a large body of support 
for what may be called the method of bi- 
lateral agreements. It is held that, in the 
modern world with its high degree of or- 
ganization. the old liberal trade policy 
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which refrained from the practice of dis- 
crimination as to the country of origin is 
obsolete. The only method which has any 
chance of success, it is held, is the method 
of separate agreements with different na- 
tional authorities, unhampered by any 
necessity of making equal concessions to 
other trading units. 

There can be no doubt that, to those 
whose minds move naturally in the atmos- 
phere of political intrigue, this policy has 
powerful attractions. To organize the na- 
tional economy as a unit and to run its 
business on the lines of a German cartel 
holds endless fascination for those who 
think they might be party to the negotia- 
tions. And to many who will not enjoy 
such privileged position it appears, never- 
theless, to be businesslike and sensible. 
Unfortunately this belief seems to be mis- 
taken. The policy of bilateralism is only 
one degree better than the policy of com- 
plete autarchy—-from which, indeed, it is 
intellectually descended. The policy of 
autarchy can never be comprehensive and 
to attain “necessary imports” by running 
the nation as a discriminating monopoly 
is a logical extension of the same policy. 
And it is an extension which has the same 
consequences—trade rivalries and jeal- 
ousies; grievances on the part of those 
who make the worst of a bargain; appre- 
hension on the part of those who have 
temporarily gained the upper hand; the 
participation of States in the minutiae of 
dealings which in a freer system would 
be the business of individual merchants, 
and the ossification of the organism of 
trade into forms which can only be altered 
by catastrophic surgery. 

It is no accident that the exponents of 
such totalitarian trade methods habitually 
develop their plans in terms of military 
strategy. They will ‘muster the forces” 
of the nation. They will develop a mass 
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de manoeuvre of economic power. And so 
on, It.is greatly to be feared, and indeed - 
experience has shown, that in the comings 
and goings of these pinchbeck commercial 
Napoleons the business of trade will -be 
forgotten and the peace of the world will 
be endangered. 


Two Prerequisites 

Two things are necessary if interna- 
tional trade is to be restored on a perma- 
nent and profitable basis. 

In the first place there must be peace. 
Where the work of the world is over- 
shadowed by the ambitions of perverse 
and violent men, there can be no lasting 
reconstruction of international commer- 
cial intercourse. Even the most peaceable 
tradesmen cannot go about their work as 
usual if their arrangements are continually 
subject to the incursions of organized 
racketeers. The economic life of Europe 
at the present day is violently distorted 
by the necessity which has been imposed 
upon the democratic powers of making 
provision against the depredations of 
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gangsters. Until the peace of the world 
is better assured, there is no hope of an 
extensive revival of international trade. 

But beyond this, if trade revival is to 
be permanent, there must be an absence 
of discrimination in the trade policies of 
the different nations. It must be a rigid 
and inviolable rule that privileges ac- 
corded to one group will be accorded to 
all groups which are willing themselves to 
refrain from the practice of discrimina- 
tion. We must turn our backs upon the 
arts and stratagems of those who would 
conduct trade as if it were war. We must 
bend our forces to the restoration of con- 
ditions in which the citizens of different 
parts of the world may trade and com- 
pete with each other on equal terms. And, 
in such a policy, insistence upon the most- 
favored-nation clause in international 
commercial agreements is a touchstone. 
It is a sign of good faith and a symbol 
of straightforward dealing. And it is the 
lasting distinction of the government, un- 
der whose auspices the World Fair is be- 
ing held, to have insisted upon this, 
through all the confusions and distractions 
of the last few years. If we succeed in 
restoring once more conditions of peace 
and prosperity, no small share of the 
honor must be accorded to Mr. Cordell 
Hull, with whose name this policy must 
ever be historically connected. 
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approach lay through international agree- 
ment. 

For this pupose the method of a multi- 
lateral convention was manifestly un- 
suited. So complex and difficult are the 
present-day problems of trade and so con- 
flicting are the commercial policies and 








practices of every nation that, as the ex- 
perience of the London ‘Economic Confer- 
ence in 1933 luminously proved, it is im- 
possible through this method to find a 
common denominator that will simulta- 
neously solve the trade problems of all. 
Obviously it is easier to find a reconcil- 
ing formula for the conflicting policies of 
two nations than of ten or a dozen. The 
most practicable method for solving inter- 
national trade problems lies through re- 
ciprocal concessions exchanged between 
two nations and the extension of these 
concessions to other nations through the 
most-favored-nation policy. 


Senate Approval Unworkable 


To attain results that were realistic, 
past experience had proved only too 
clearly that these two-way agreements 
must take the form not of treaties re- 
quiring Senate approval, but of executive 
agreements. During its whole history the 
United States, in spite of numerous fruit- 
less attempts, has succeeded in actually 
concluding only three tariff reciprocity 
treaties—and these were special cases of 
countries to which we were closely bound 
by geographical or political ties. The re- 
quirement of Senate approval necessarily 
spells delay and uncertainty, the very 
prospect of which dampens or prevents 
negotiations. As President Roosevelt said 
in his message to Congress on March 2, 
1934, “a promise to which prompt effect 
cannot be given is not an inducement 
which can pass current at par in com- 
mercial negotiations.” 


From these various considerations, 
from the long experience flowing out of 
trial and error, from continuing delibera- 
tions of government officials and Con- 
gressional committees, was evolved the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934. 


The Trade Agreements Act of 1934 


The act authorizes the President to 
enter into executive agreements for the 
reciprocal reduction of excessive trade 
barriers and to make such tariff adjust- 
ments within prescribed limits as are re- 
quired or appropriate to carry out such 
agreements. Its purpose is declared to be 
that of 
expanding foreign markets for the prod- 
ucts of the United States (as a means 
of assisting in the present emergency in 
restoring the American standard of liv- 
ing, in overcoming domestic unemploy- 
ment and the present economic depres- 
sion, in increasing the purchasing power 
of the American public, and in establish- 
ing and maintaining a better relationship 
among various branches of American 
agriculture, industry, mining and com- 
merce). 


The President may not modify exist- 
ing customs duties beyond 50 per cent, 
nor may he transfer any article between 
the dutiable and the free lists. The duties 
thus proclaimed by the President shall be 
applicable generally to the products of all 
countries, except that the President may 
suspend their application to the products 
of any country “because of its discrim- 
inatory treatment of American commerce 
or because of other acts or policies” which 
tend to defeat the purposes of the act. 

The act also provides for open hearings 
and for interdepartmental consultation. 
Public notice must be given before any 
agreement is concluded, in order that in- 
terested parties may have an opportunity 
to present their views. 

Thus, for the first time in our history, 
the United States was in a position to 
adapt its tariff and commercial policy 
realistically to its vital needs and to 
world conditions. For the first time in 
our history we could press forward upon 
a program shaped to protect and further 
the interests and welfare, not of narrow 
sectional areas or groups, but of the na- 
tion as a whole. And for the first time 
in our history we had an effective method 
for protecting our American producers 







from foreign trade barriers and discrim- 
ination abroad. 

Since the passage of the act almost five 
years have elapsed. From the viewpoint 
of the realist, what has the new policy 
embodied in the act actually accom- 
plished? Judged by the acid test of con- 
crete results, what does the record show? 


Scope of Trade Agreements 


Agreements have been concluded with 
nineteen countries that account for near- 
ly 60 per cent of our total foreign trade. 
Among them are Great Britain and Can- 
ada, respectively our largest and our sec- 
ond largest customers and among the 
first to retaliate against the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff... Now they join with us in 
a@ policy of trade liberalization, Canadian 
imports from the United States increased 
from $312,000,000 in 1935, the last pre- 
agreement year, to $369,000,000 in 1936 
and to $491,000,000 in 1937. Our agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom became ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1939, and it is, therefore, 
still too early to appraise the value of its 
benefits. No fewer than 3,000 tariff items 
are affected by the two agreements. Our 
total trade with the areas embraced within 
them amounted in 1937 to over two bil- 
lion dollars. Of this, 68 per cent is cov- 
ered by concessions given and received. 

United States exports have approxi- 
mately doubled since 1933, the year pre- 
ceding enactment of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. By no means all of the in- 
crease can be attributed to the agree- 
ments. But it is significant that exports 
to trade-agreement countries averaged 
61.2 per cent greater in 1937 and 1938 
than our average exports to the same 
countries in 1934 and 1935, while our ex- 
ports to non-agreement countries in- 
creased by only 37.9 per cent. 

Both agriculture and industry have 
profited enormously by the agreements 
already made, and stand to profit still 
more. The United Kingdom removed en- 
tirely its six-cent duty on American 
wheat. Several countries have reduced 
their tariffs on wheat flour. The United 
Kingdom removed entirely its 10 per cent 
duty on lard, which ranks third in value 
among American agricultural exports to 
that market. As a result of our first 
agreement with Canada the Canadian 
duties on our fresh meats, bacon, ham, 
lard, cured meats, extracts and other 
meat products were reduced from 12 to 65 
per cent. Cuba, once the third best cus- 
tomer for American lard, reduced its duty 
from a rate equivalent to 9.6 cents a 
pound to 2.3 cents in the first year of the 
agreement and agreed to a further re- 
duction to 1.5 cents in the third year, 
Cuba also abolished at the end of the sec- 
ond year its consumption tax of one cent 
a pound on lard. 

Fruit concessions have also been numer- 
ous. All of the agreement countries except 
one have granted concessions on dried 
fruits of various kinds; eleven of them 
have granted duty reductions or bindings 
on fresh or canned citrus fruits, and all 
except two have granted benefits on some 
kinds of fresh fruits; all except one have 
granted benefits on various canned fruits. 
Many concessions of great value have also 
been obtained on vegetables. 


Industrial Advantages 


Benefits to industry are equally im- 
pressive. Markets have been opened or 


extended for iron and steel semi-manu- — 


factures, automotive products, electrical 
apparatus, industrial, agricultural and 
business machinery, rubber products, 
paints, hides and leather products, textiles, 
drugs, cosmetics: and various American 
specialty products. 

In 1937 Canadian imports of our non- 
agricultural products on which conces- 
sions were obtained in the Canadian trade. 
agreement showed an increase of more 
than $98,000 over 1935. Notable items 
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five were cotton piece-goods; wearing apparel 
oint of cotton or rayon; rubber products; wood 
licy furniture; iron and steel products; auto- 
:om- mobiles; machinery; refrigeration, sewing 
con- and washing machines; electric motors; 
ow? radio apparatus,‘ and photographic films. 
Canadian imports of passenger automo- 
biles and chassis gained by 546 per cent, 
with farm implements by 74 per cent, electrical 
eae apparatus by 84 per cent, stone products 
ade. by 38 per cent and other machinery by 173 
Yan- per cent. 
sec. | Exports of industrial goods to other 
the | agreement countries also show impressive 
ley- { gains. Pages could be filled in recording 


them and the Department of State or the 


5 

Ae, Department of Commerce will gladly sup- 
ply the details to any one interested. 

ised 

ton Other Gains 

936 ee 

ree- jj Not only has the trade position of the 


-ef- {* United States been improved absolutely, 
but also in relation to that of other nations 


‘a that have not -yet followed our example 
>ms The Netherlands’ imports from the United 
Our States increased by 71 per cent in 1937 
hin over 1935, although the increase in total 

Netherlands’ imports from all countries 


. was only 35 per cent. Belgian imports 
i from the United States increased by more 
than 70 per cent in 1937 over 1934, while 
tctal Belgian imports increased by Only 








- 44 per cent. Swiss imports from this 
in- country increased in 1937 over 1935 by 28 
ee- per cent; total Swiss imports from all 
rts countries by only 1 per cent. 
zed These important benefits to the export 
938 branches of American agriculture and in- 
me dustry have been obtained without real 
ex- injury to American producers not engag- 
in- ing in exporting. Our agreements have 
stimulated a mutually beneficial increase 
ive in trade in both directions to the ad- 
nts vantage of producers and consumers 
till generally in the United States. 
a Imponderable Benefits 
ed Less tangible but more important are 
ed the resulting gains which cannot be 
nt statistically measured. Policies of re- 
ue taliation and ill will toward America and 
to toward American products have been re- 
rst placed by policies of good-will and com- 
an mercial cooperation. Just as the policy 
m, embodied in the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act 
er stirred resentment and spread a contagion 
65 4 of trade restrictions throughout the 
is- 3 world, so today the United States is exert- 
ty i ing a profound influence in the direction 


a \ of trade liberalization. Actual and costly 
discriminations against American prod- 
ucts in such important markets as Canada 
and France have been eliminated and 


c- / guarantees have been secured against 
nt future discriminations in countries ac- 

4 counting for three-fifths of our total for- 
r- eign trade. On many important products 
pt Empire preferences in favor of British 
2d goods have been bound against increase, 
m reduced or eliminated. In view of the 
zs fact that the total foreign trade of the 
1 United States and of the countries with 
1e which we have concluded trade agree- 
ye ments guaranteeing most-favored-nation 
s. treatment constitutes almost three-fifths 
0 of the total international trade of the 


world, it is evident that the effect of the 
American program must be world-wide 
and profound. 
In the words of Secretary Hull, “the 
vr program * * * offers the only practicable 
alternative to a drift toward the anarchy 


A of economic warfare, with all its dis- 
d astrous -consequences for the peace and 
3, i progress of man. Its workability has been 
3 demonstrated beyond a shadow of doubt. 


It can be embraced by all nations alike, 
without exception, and to the benefit of 
\- each and all.” 
” Under modern conditions industrial na- 
tions must trade in order to maintain 
_ existing standards of living for their peo- 
ples. Whatever prevents trade depresses 
peoples’ standards of living, increases the 
unemployment of the world and retards 
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civilization. Nations which are wise will 
adopt commercial policies which foster 
and promote international trade and thus 
further human welfare. Here lies the ele- 
mental strength of the American trade 
agreements program. It leads away from 
economic conflict. It builds the kind of 
economic foundations upon which alone 
human progress and lasting world peace 
can rest. 
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elsewhere with a view to greater interna- 
tional cooperation. 

I think one conclusion to be drawn from 
this brief account of North American 
trade and finance is that a strong eco-- 
nomic kinship has developed between 
Canada and the United States in spite of 
frequent difficulties. A natural and funda- 
mental inclination for commercial and 
financial association has overcome nation- 
alistic tendencies, sometimes of a rather 
violent character and often of a restrain- 
ing nature. These two countries have 
struggled in a stream of conflicting polit- 
ical currents, not only to preserve their 
heritage of freedom and distinct nation- 
ality, but also to provide eventually an 
epic of mutually advantageous economic 
relationships, rich in constructive enter- 
prise, in democratic principles and in op- 
portunity for further advancement along 
the path of healthy economic develop- 
ment. As a final conclusion of the record 
of Canadian-American economic _inter- 
course, I believe that this vast interplay 
of trade and financial elements transcends 
boundaries and therefore assumes an in- 


_ ternational importance which cannot help 


but encourage the movement to turn the 
world to peaceful pursuits through the 
extension of commercial treaties. 
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most entirely at the expense of Austria 
and Czecho-Slovakia. In the cases of 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, not only Aug- 
tria and Czecho-Slovakia but also other 
countries, notably Italy, lost trade to 
Germany. 

Trade relations of the Danubian coun- 
tries with each other are, by comparison, 
almost negligible. In 1937 the trade inter- 
relations of the remaining small countries 
of the Danube were as shown in Table III. 

TABLE III. INTRA-DANUBIAN TRADE 

IN 1937 

(Percentage of the trade of each country 

with the three others listed to its total trade.) 


Exports. Imports. 
ms a7 


DEE cv ccccvacauenen 4 

EE icdiiacsntunaed ia’ 6.9 15.1 
reer reer + 6.6 4.7 
Pre 4.5 4.7 


From the point of view of foreign trade, 
the economies of these countries are, in 
large measure, competitive rather than 
complementary. The only way in which 
their inter-relations might be important to 
them would be if they were to organize 
their production, or at least the foreign 
marketing of their products, on some sort 
of coordinated basis. Plans of this sort 
have, in fact, been discussed from time to 
time. 


Other Markets Also Important 

On the other hand, trade relations with 
other countries than Germany and their 
own group are, in spite of the changes 
which have occurred since 1929, still of 
great importance to the Danubian coun- 
tries. None of these other countries is 
individually a large customer or a large 
source of imports for the Danubian coun- 
tries, but together they account for nearly 
one-half of the foreign trade of the small 
nations of the Danube. 

As things stand today, Germany is 
anxious to acquire an even more dominant 
position in the economic life of the small 


Danubian countries than she has now. Her 
economic leaders take the view that be- 
tween the Black Sea and the North Sea 
there is a natural economic area, in which 
there exist several national economic sys- 
tems. In some regions of this area there 
are many neglected economic possibilities, 
which Germany would like to develop in 
such a way as to create a system of thor- 
ough-going complementary relationships 
over the entire area. 

Plans of this sort were offered to the 
Danubian countries last Autumn by the 
German Minister of Economics during his 
tour through Southeastern Europe. In re- 
cent weeks the economic arrangement 
concluded between Germany and Rumania 
was a concrete step in this direction, al- 
though that arrangement falls far short 
of embodying Germany’s idea of a mo- 
nopolistic economic relationship between 
herself and her neighbors to the south. 


Advantages of a German Alignment 

Closer economic relations with Ger- 
many unquestionably hold possibilities for 
the smaller countries of the Danube which 
were absent in the numerous schemes for 
Danubian regional arrangements discussed 
during the post-war years. But there are 
other considerations as well, which the 
leaders of these countries must necessarily 
take into account. To them, the basis on 
which Germany herself operates is clearly 
a matter of the utmost significance. 

An opportunity to develop their eco- 
nomic resources with an assured foreign 
market for their surpluses must be an at- 
tractive proposition to them. If the offer 
had come from a peaceful Germany, with 
a national economy fully articulated «vith 
world economy, it might well have been 
acceptable to the Danubian countries 
themselves and have aroused relatively 
few misgivings elsewhere—although even 
then the Danubian countries would un- 
doubtedly have preferred a world, rather 
than a regional, basis for their foreign 
trade relations. But for these countries to 
become complementary parts of a German 
economy, functioning on its present polit- 
ical basis, which involves complete control 
and regimentation of foreign trade, is 
quite another story, both from their own 
viewpoint and from that of the rest of 
the world. 

In world terms, or even in German 
terms, the small countries of the Danube 
do not represent an economically impor- 
tant portion of the world. Together, they 
account for a little more than 2 per cent 
of the world trade; they are not especially 
rich in natural resources; and their ratio 
of population to resources is not very 
favorable. But they happen to lie in a 
region which, for a long time, has occu- 
pied in world affairs a position of impor- 
tance far in excess of its economic signifi- 
cance or potentialities. 


German Interest Primarily Political 
and Strategic 

From Germany’s point of view, even a 
complete reorganization of the Danubian 
region along the lines of her leaders’ pres- 
ent thinking would be of relatively small 
importance in terms of her foreign trade 
requirements. Her interest there is less 
economic than political and strategic. On 
this important aspect of the problem, the 
interested reader will find some extreme- 
ly illuminating data in a recent book by 
Mr. Graham Hutton entitled “Survey 
After Munich.” : 

The German plans for their economic 
future have not met with enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance in the Danubian countries. It is 
clear to these countries that they must 
always reckon with Germany as naturally 
the largest single factor by far in their 
foreign trade situation. But they have 
shown no inclination» as yet, to accord 
her a monopolistic position in their foreign 
commerce. They are as eager as ever— 
more so, perhaps, than ever—to develop 


their trade relations with other countries 
as well. And it is perhaps symptomatic 
that the conclusion of the German-Ru- 
manian trade arrangement has served as 
a signal for new, if somewhat belated, 
efforts on the part of England and 
France to help the Danubian countries in 
this direction. 

The small countries of the Danube have 
no illusions as to the risks involved for 
them as independent nations in the type of 
economic policies which present-day Ger- 
many is attempting to carry out with re- 
spect to them. They know that, if the 
rest of the world—Germany most of all— 
returns to sanity in political as well as 
economic relations, they can, within their 
natural limitations, enjoy a reasonable 
measure of prosperity and retain their 
political independence. They also know 
that if the present situation continues 
they will be doomed to a precarious exist- 
ence as pawns or worse in Germany’s ver- 
sion of the game of power politics. But 
their freedom of choice is limited. The 
economic fate which awaits them still de- 
pends far less on their own decisions than 
on world developments in general. 
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vious result of which would be to encour- 
age speculators to “accompany” the move- 
ment and thus to accelerate the exodus? 

Indeed, supposing that a gold currency 
is subjected to prolonged pressure and 
that in order to protect it the responsible 
authorities must also protect the country’s 
metallic reserves, it appears exceedingly 
doubtful whether this protection, under 
a liberalistic regime, could be provided 
without credit restrictions or an increase 
in interest rates. By seeking to avoid at all 
cost the use of these unpleasant remedies, 
a great risk is incurred that, sooner or 
later, the following alternative will have 
to be faced: Either to let the exchange 
rate fall, in which case exchange stability, 
the safeguarding of which ought to be the 
essential objective of any financial policy 
worthy of the name, would be sacrificed; 
or to resort to measures of exchange ton- 
trol of doubtful efficacy and to strike at - 
the very principle of a free currency to 
which the great democracies are so deeply 
attached. In either case the evils to which 
one would be exposed surely would be 
worse than the difficulties from which 
escape had been sought. 





Conclusions 


One may therefore conclude as follows: 
First, that the nations, if they wish -to 
re-establish normal international trade 
and preserve social stability, have the 
greatest need of a sound currency; sec- 
ond, that a sound currency is only con- 
ceivable if attached to an unalterable gold 
base; and third, that in order to guaran- 
tee the maintenance of the established 
gold parities it will be necessary, on the 
one hand— international peace being taken 
for granted—that the national finances of 
the countries concerned be sufficiently 
well balanced to avoid risk of inflation 
and, on the other, that the authorities be 
ready to defend, in case of need, the gold 
reserves by imposing upon the country’s 
economy the sort of credit discipline prac- 
ticed in the past. 

Once these conditions are established, 
the question of the degree of currency 
convertibility will be of only secondary 
importance. Strictly speaking, the system 
will be able to function even if the inter- 
national movements of gold are effected 
mainly between banks of issue or other 
regulatory bodies. Nevertheless, it would 
be dangerous to prevent individuais from 
keeping gold. If the yellow metal pos- 
sesses the qualities that ‘make it the best 
material for a standard, this is true to a 
considerable degree because it has an at- 
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traction for the public. On the day when 
it will be nothing more than a symbol, 
the gold standard will no longer possess 
its traditional virtues. 

Furthermore, the system is the more 
effective, as its administration is the fur- 
ther removed from human interference— 
i. e., from the vicissitudes of politics. Its 
advantage consists above all in its auto- 
matic operation, and this is the more cer- 
tain to be allowed by the authorities re- 
sponsible the more available the metal is 
to the public. 

It also is necessary to say that, after 
all the monetary illusions, after all the 
devaluations, currency “alignments” and 
other failures that have devoured so many 
hard-earned savings, the public, at least 
in the European countries which have suf- 
fered the most from this scourge, is 
eager to find a genuine currency once 
more. And I should not be very much 
surprised, in the impossible event that the 
monetary debauch continues, to see the 
day when the people will refuse, in those 
countries, all paper money and demand 
metal coin. It will surely be agreed that 
it is in the interest of no government to 
allow matters to reach such a pass. 
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country. The agitation for an expedition 
to Korea was, however, subdued by its op- 
ponents in 1873 and the expansionists’ 
leader, Takamori Saigo, withdrew from 
the government together with his follow- 
ers. In 1876 Japan and Korea concluded 
a treaty of peace which liquidated the sit- 
uation without conflict. But the affair 
cost the government and the nation dear- 
ly, for they lost one of the most prom- 
inent leaders in the person of Saigo, who 
rose in arms and was killed. 


Concentration on Internal Problems 


Why was such powerful opposition 
raised against the agitation for the 
Korean expedition? Japan in those days 
urgently needed to put her own house in 
order and build up her national strength 
to secure her existence in the face of the 
eastward advance of the Western powers. 
Her position was, in fact, critical; she 
could not afford to become involved in 
the Korean problem. Japan was able to 
take such a detached viewpoint and exer- 
cise calm judgment largely because of 
the sympathetic attitude displayed by 
most of the Western powers and especially 
the United States, which did not hesitate 
to assist Japan’s internal reform. En- 
couraged by this helping hand the Jap- 
anese people were able to devote their 
energy to building up their national pow- 
er, and they side-tracked the agitation 
for a Korean expedition as something 
likely to impede the progress of the more 
important undertaking. Until the China 
war of 1894-95 Japan refused to worry 
about external problems and was com- 
pletely preoccupied with the peaceful work 
of modernizing her internal administra- 
tion. 

Relations between Japan and China 
finally reached the breaking point in 
1894, but until that stage Japan’s atti- 
tude was exactly the same as it had been 
toward the Korean issue—passive through- 
out. That a war finally occurred was due 
solely to China’s insistence that Korea 
was her dependency. China refused to 
recognize Korea’s independence and was 
on the verge of absorbing the peninsula 
herself by force of arms. It cannot be 
denied that at the bottom of Japan’s 
heart there was a dream of continental 
expansion—though not necessarily the 
expansion of territory—and that this was 
the underlying reason for Japanese oppo- 
sition to China’s annexation of Korea. 
Japan found it too painful to see a power 
absorb the peninsula and thereby build up 








an insurmountable barrier against Japan 
on the continent. 

Thus even the China war at its very 
beginning held only a passive and de- 
fensive meaning. Its result, however, was 
a surprisingly complete victory for Japan, 
who annexed Formosa and for the first 
time in her history acquired an indemnity 
from a foreign country. The treaty of 
peace also stipulated the cession of the 
Liaotung peninsula, but the protest by 
Russia, supported by France and Ger- 
many, forced Japan to renounce that 
acquisition. Nationalism had reached a 
high pitch during the China war and 
was further accentuated by the tri- 
partite interference. It is probable that 
immediately after the China war Jap- 
anese nationalism reached the highest 
point in the nation’s history, but this 
condition did not last very long, because 
the country soon began veering to indus- 
trialism. 


Increasing Industrial Development 


After the China war Japan felt an 
even greater need for industrial develop- 
ment, and world conditions favored the 
effort. To that end the technique of the 
Western countries was transplanted at a 
feverish pace, and access was obtained to 
foreign capital, a £10,000,000 4 per cent 
loan being placed in London in 1899. 
With this industrial expansion, Japanese 
thought visibly became more democratic. 
Since the beginning of the Meiji era the 
government virtually had been in the 
hands of the few elder statesmen respon- 
sible for the restoration, but after the 


China war political parties were in the 


ascendant and a party government, short- 
lived but the first, was formed in 1898. 
In 1900 the most powerful elder states- 
man, Prince Hirobumi Ito, resigned that 
distinction to organize the Seiyukai and 
become its leader. 

During this period the powers vied with 
each other in penetrating intu China. In 
1897 Russia occupied Port Arthur and 
Dairen, Germany took Tsingtao, and in 
1898 Great Britain annexed Weihaiwei 
and France seized Kwangchow. The 
famous Open Door principle which John 
Hay advanced in 1899, in purpose did not 
go beyond protecting American rights 
from the powers then invading China. It 
did not imply any objection to any power 
setting up a new sphere of influence or 
concession in China so long as the rights 
and interests of other powers were not 
impaired. The powers’ activity, as a mat- 
ter of course, was under no restraint. 
Absorbed in domestic problems, Japan 
assumed the attitude that such develop- 
ments in next-door China did not concern 
her. Apparently she was not greatly wor- 
ried even when Russia helped herself to 
Port Arthur and Dairen—territory which 
Russia, backed by France and Germany, 
had forced Japan to return to China. It 
was only when Russia took advantage of 
the Boxer uprising in 1900 to effect the 
military occupation of Manchuria and was 
on the brink of swallowing Korea also 
that Japan fully recognized the gravity of 
the situation and began to act. Until 
that time Japan was apathetic toward ex- 
ternal affairs. 


Compromise Proposed 


Notwithstanding the Russian designs on 
Manchuria and Korea, Japan at first was 
not resolved to frustrate the scheme by 
force but hoped to reach a peaceful set- 
tlement and did her utmost to find such 
a solution. She proposed a compromise 
plan whereby Manchuria was to be given 
to Russia and Russia was to recognize 
Japan’s freedom of action only in Korea. 
But Russia did not accept these terms 
and increased her expeditionary forces in 
both territories to assure their ultimate 
occupation. The Russian war of 1904-05 
was thus provoked. In this dispute also 


Japan’s attitude was entirely passive until 
the conflict was forced. 

Japan emerged victorious from the war, 
brought South Manchuria into her sphere 
of influence, and made Korea a dependen- 
ey before formally annexing it. Japan 
now had the unexpected opportunity to 
satisfy her hope of a continental advance. 
As soon as the war terminated, however, 
the nation’s concern again centered on 
domestic problems, mainly because an 
abundant inflow of capital from Europe 
and America enabled her to develop her 
industries to an even higher level than 
before the Russian conflict. According to 
the Finance Ministry, whereas in 1903, 
immediately before the war, foreign in- 
vestments in Japan aggregated 200 mil- 
lion yen, in 1914 they stood at 2,000 mil- 
lion yen. The nation’s industries made 
big strides. In 1893 its exports were worth 
90 million yen and imports 89 million yen, 
but in 1903 the respective figures were 
315-and 332 and again in 1913 they were 
675 and 648. 

During this interval most countries of 
the world had erected certain tariff bar- 
riers and trade relations were never en- 
tirely unrestricted in the true sense of 
the word. But as a young industrial na- 
tion, Japan then did not encouprter any 
seriously painful political barriers either 
in importing capital from abroad in sums 
befitting her financial prestige or in find- 
ing markets abroad for her products. The 
anti- Japanese immigration question in 
America arose immediately after the Rus- 
sian war and irritated the feeling of the 
Japanese people, but it remained more 
or less an emotional issue as Japan, from 
the economic standpoint, did not face the 
urgent necessity of sending out a large 
number of emigrants. Japan at that time 
experienced very little trouble in elevating 
her living standards because domestic 
industries prospered and commodities she 
needed could be purchased abroad. So long 
as this happy condition prevailed during 
and for some time after the World War, 
national thought was most peaceful and 
calm, democratic sentiment swept over 
the country, the power of the political 
parties increased, and despotism and mili- 
tarism were entirely extinct. 


Consequences of the Great Depression 


The world slump of 1929 brought a 
great change in this desirable state of 
affairs. The government introduced de- 
flationist measures preparatory to re- 
storing the gold standard, and these, com- 
bined with the repercussions from the 
world depression, brought the Japanese in- 
dustries to difficult straits. The national 
industrialization policy had come to an 
impasse when unexpectedly the Manchu- 
rian affair broke out. 

Even after the affair began the Jap- 
anese people at large did not take much 
interest in the Manchurian issue. Their 
chief concern was rather with economic 
problems—the second ban on gold pay- 
ments which was imposed at the end of 
1931 and the industrial and commercial 
expansion that took place thereafter. The 
business depression during the years 1929- 
31 was the most acute ever experienced in 
Japan, throwing farmers, industrialists, 
merchants and laborers into desperate 
straits. 

After the reinstatement of the gold re- 
strictions, however, prosperity again re- 
turned. The rearmament movement 
ushered in by the Manchurian incident 
and depression relief enterprises swelled 
government expenditures, and increasing 
consumption supplied half the incentive 
for the restored prosperity. At the same 
time, abandonment of the gold standard 
depreciated the yen in foreign exchange, 
and this served to correct the overvalua- 
tion of Japanese commodity prices above 
world parity, which had been the sore spot 
in Japan’s economy since the World War. 
This development had a favorable influ- 


ence on Japanese foreign trade and there- 
by contributed much toward revitalizing 
business activity after 1932. 


Foreign Economic Nationalism 


In the face of these economic and fi- 
nancial vicissitudes, the national interest 
naturally was not concentrated on af- 
tairs outside the country, but this condi- 
tion did not last long. In 1933 the British 
Indian Government notified Japan of its 
abrogation of the Japanese-Indian com- 
mercial treaty. This proved the first in- 
stance of similar pressure which the pow- 
ers successively applied to Japan’s export 
trade and which continued to grow more 
extensive. From about this time the peo- 
ple of Japan began to show a renewed in- 
terest in the task of founding Manchu- 
kuo, in striking contrast to the rather in- 
different attitude which they had previ- 
ously exhibited. It was also at this time 
that the so-called bloc economy began to 
receive their serious attention. Then the 
China controversy occurred. 

The foregoing historical summary of 
Japan’s foreign relations for the past sev- 
enty years shows how those relations 
were dictated by the economic conditions 
at the particular time. The moral is 
simple but important. It is that when 
international trade relations are harmoni- 
ous and there are reasonable prospects 
for prosperity, international political dis- 
putes have little power to claim the seri- 
ous attention of the nations. The restora- 
tion of peace to the world and its main- 
tenance on a permanent basis require 
only that this simple moral be observed. 
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products, and a small amount of food 
products. This differs radically from the 
first post-war years, when the United 
States participated very broadly in the 
Italian purchases of foreign goods, not 
only of industrial products and raw ma- 
terials, but even of cereals and other 
foods. This change in the composition of 
the Italian imports is partly connected 
with the Italian policy of national self- 
sufficiency, which led to import restric- 
tions on many agricultural and industrial 
products, but also comes partly from the 
other factor above noted—the growing 
emphasis in Italian commerce on other 
supply markets, especially Germany. 

Relatively few goods dominate Ameri- 
can imports into Italy. Raw cotton (lin- 
ters included) accounted for 38 per cent 
of the total value of imports in 1938; 
crude petroleum and fuel oil (residues of 
the distillation, partly destined for the 
cracking plants) for 20 per cent; iron and 
steel scrap (mostly used in steel produc- 
tion in the Martin process) for 12 per cent, 
and raw copper for 5 per cent. Since in 
1938 these four groups of goods alone con- 
tributed 75 per cent of the total value of 
imports, a short review of the movements 
of these articles may be opportune. 


Cotton Imports 


Italian imports of raw cotton, which 
attained nearly 250 thousand tons in some 
of the more prosperous post-war years, 
were reduced in 1938 to not much more 
than 150 thousand tons. This sharp de- 
crease was only in part the consequence 
of reduced activity in the cotton textile in- 
dustry, of which the sales in the domestic 
market and the exports of semi-manufac- 
tured and manufactured goods were con- 
siderably reduced after 1929. It was also 
partly due to the widespread substitution 
of other fibers for cotton both in the cot- 
ton spinning and in the weaving and other 
cotton manufacturing industries. In 1938 
the cotton spinning plants employed more 
than one-fourth and the weaving plants 
more than one-third non-cotton materials 
(hemp, rayon, etc.). 

The United States have maintained 
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their place as principal cotton supplier of 
Italy: in 1938 they contributed about 60 
per cent of the total imports of this fiber, 
being far ahead of Egypt, India, Turkey, 
Brazil and other exporting countries. Al- 
though still enjoying pre-eminence, Amer- 
ican exports of raw cotton to Italy have 
been strongly diminished by the restriction 
of the industrial consumption in Italy—a 
restriction which will last, and perhaps in- 
crease, so long as the difficulties in the 
balance of international payments per- 
sist. The development of the cotton cul- 
ture in Southern Italy, in Sicily and in 
Italian East Africa has already operated 
and will further operate in the future to 
diminish the need of foreign cotton. 


Oil Purchases 


Italian imports of crude petroleum, the 
amount of which in 1938 was nearly 1.5 
million tons, are rapidly assuming greater 
importance, with the development of the 
oil refining industry (distillation, crack- 
ing and hydrogenation plants). Simulta- 
neously the imports of refined petroleum 
products and of fuel oils are diminishing: 
in 1938 the former had decreased to less 
than 2 million tons, and the latter to less 
than 1 million tons. 

The United States, which some years 
ago were sending to Italy very large sup- 
plies of refined oils, today are supplying 
only one-third of this import; they par- 
ticipate more intensively in the import 
of crude petroleum and fuel oils, having 
supplied nearly two-thirds of those in 1938. 
Among refined oil imports the United 
States holds first place among the sup- 
pliers of lubricating oils; second place 
(after Rumania) for gasoline; and only 
a minor place for kerosene. Of the other 
imports of petroleum products and by- 
products, paraffin wax is important, half 
of it coming from the United States. 

Since Italy produces only a very small 
quantity of petroleum and cannot receive 
very much help from the Albanian wells 
under Italian control (these in 1938 sup- 
plied only 5 per cent of her raw petro- 
leum imports), even in the near future 
she will have to rely mostly upon imports 
from foreign producing countries; but the 
development of the oil refining industries 
will cause further increase in the demand 
for raw petroleum and decrease in that 
for refined products and for by-products. 


Scrap Iron 


Another import, from the need of which 
Italy will hardly be able to free itself, is 
scrap iron. Italy’s iron ore resources are 
strictly limited and intensive exploitation 
would soon exhaust them; it is obviously 
necessary, therefore, in norma! times to 
resort to foreign sources of supply. Im- 
ports of scrap steel have the advantage 
of reduced bulk and of requiring relatively 
little import of foreign coal, although im- 
ports of foreign ores for the pig iron in- 
dustry would require even greater imports 
of coke or coal, since Italian coal produc- 
tion is relatively small and for the most 
part unsuited to coke production. In 1938 
the United States supplied three-fourths of 
Italian scrap iron imports (which exceed- 
ed 500 thousand tons), as the supply pos- 
sibilities of the great iron-producing coun- 
tries of Europe were limited by the use 
of their own scrap iron in steel plants 
working on accelerated rearmament. 

For the supply of copper, Italy is al- 
most entirely dependent on foreign mar- 
kets, possessing only limited and inferior 
reserves of copper ores. Although the need 
of imports has been reduced by the gen- 
eral replacement of copper, for many uses, 
by aluminum, produced through electro- 
chemical processes from the bauxites 
which are abundant in some Italian sec- 
tions, and to much lesser extent by the 
substitution of artificial plastic materials 
produced by the domestic chemical indus- 
tries, nevertheless 1938 imports of raw 
copper were more than 70 thousand tons. 
More than. 20 per cent were supplied by 


the United States, which held the second 
place among the supplying markets after 
Chile but before South Africa. 

The other goods not reviewed above 
constituted only one-fourth of all Italian 
imports from the United States in 1938. 
Among them we find other raw materials, 
such as timber, hides, etc. The most im- 
portant group, however, comprises the 
products of the mechanical and siderurgi- 
cal industries, such as worked steel, ma- 
chinery, apparatus, etc., with a total value 
of about 100 million lire (or about 5 mil- 
lion dollars). The American share in these 
imports is relatively small, and unimpor- 
tant to the producing and exporting capac- 
ity of the United States. The Italian mar- 
ket is now dominated by German prod- 
ucts: the participation of Germany in the 
imports of machinery and apparatus in 
1938 was eight times that of the United 
States and more than six times that of 
the United Kingdom. All the other classes 
of industrial imports from the United 
States to Italy have little importance, ex- 
cept chemical products (particularly col- 
ors and varnishes). 


Food Imports 


Among the food imports we may men- 


tion those of cereals (above all wheat and 
corn), which, however, are of only small 
importance relative to the total trade be- 
tween Italy and the United States, and 
even relative to the much reduced Italian 
purchases of foreign cereals from other 
sources. In 1938 the United States sup- 
plied only 6 per cent of the total Italian 
wheat imports. A large increase of the 
Italian imports of wheat from the United 
States does not appear probable in the 
near future, owing to competitive condi- 
tions in the exporting markets and to the 
Italian effort for the expansion of na- 
tional wheat production (the “battle for 
wheat’). As to the latter, the improved 
selection of seed, the improvement of ag- 
ricultural technique and the expansion of 
the area cultivated, in fact, have sharply 
raised the average level of Italian wheat 
production since 1925. 

While Italian imports from the United 
States are for the greater part concen- 
trated in relatively few commodities, a 
considerable part of Italian exports to the 
United States consists of a large number 
of individually minor articles. Of exports 
to the United States, 41 per cent were ac- 
counted for by food products, 36 per cent 
by finished industrial products and 23 per 
cent by raw or semi-processed materials 
—a composition very different from that 
of imports. 


Food Exports 


Among the food exports, three impor- 
tant groups of products stand out. Cheese 
(mostly hard paste cheese), in 1938, rep- 
resented one-third of the total. Edible 
olive oil represented one-fourth of it, while 
preserved vegetable products (chiefly to- 
matoes and tomato sauce, canned fruits 
and legumes), represented about a fifth 
of it. The American market is of pre- 
dominant importance for these exports, 
since it absorbs more than one-half of the 
total Italian exports of cheese, two-fifths 
of those of edible olive oil and more than 
two-fifths of preserved vegetables. For 
the agricultural economy of Italy the first 
and the third of these groups, being al- 
most wholly composed of completely do- 
mestic products, are far more important 
than the second, because exported olive 
oil is mostly obtained from the depuration 
and refining of raw oils imported from 
Spain, North Africa and other Mediter- 
ranean countries. 

Other important food exports include 
dried fruits, almonds, hazelnuts, chest- 
nuts, wines and vermouths and preserved 
fishes; for these exports, however, the 
American market is only of minor im- 
portance. Some of the products of Italian 
agriculture and of related industries might 


find a much greater sale in the United 
States through better organization of 
publicity and merchandising; this is also 
pretty true of the exports previously 
noted. It must be recognized, however, 
that the access of many products to the 
American market has been made very 
difficult by the competition of directly or 
indirectly protected domestic products. 


Exports of Manufactured Goods 


Among the industrial finished products, 
the principal group of Italian exports to 
the United States comprises textile goods, 
accounting for more than one-half of the 
total value of the exports of finished man- 
ufactures. In terms of the value of their 
sales to the United States in 1938, the sév- 
eral Italian textile industries take the fol- 
lowing order: artificial fibers, wool, cotton, 
hemp and jute, and silk. Italian textile 
products account for only a very small 
fraction of total American consumption, 
and in Italian textile exports as a whole 
the sales to the United States hold only a 
modest rank. The high protection pro- 
vided by the tariff to domestic American 
textile production and the keen competi- 
tion of other countries operate to make 
any expansion of Italian sales of textile 
manufactures in the American market 
very difficult, although such an increase 
would be profitable not only for the Ital- 
ian producers but also for the American 
consumers. Some other exports of indus- 
trial finished products that may be noted 
include hats and caps and gloves, which 
were much more important in the past, 
not to,mention musical instruments (par- 
ticularly harmoniums), and certain other 
minor categories. 

Even among Italian exports of raw or 
semi-processed materials to the United 
States the textile group holds first place, 
accounting for more than one-half of the 
total. The chief export is still raw silk, 
which, though much diminished by Orien- 
tal competition, supplies a small but not 
unimportant fraction of the American tex- 
tile industry. Next follow artificial fibers 
—mostly short fibers of various types. 
The United States takes only a very little 
part of the hemp exports, which is of 
considerable importance for the agricul- 
tural economy of certain Italian regions. 

Among the materials for the chemical 
industry obtained from Italy by American 
customers, the most characteristic are 
certain agricultural by-products, such as 
essential oils, obtained from lemons, 
oranges and other citrus fruits, and raw 
tartar, which is a residue of wine produc- 
tion. Exports of hides have some impor- 
tance. Among the products of the min- 
ing industry, the only noteworthy exports 
are those of marble, but these have lost 
much of their former importance, owing 
to the increased competition of Ameri- 
can marble and other ornamental stone. 


Prospects for an Expansion of Italo- 
American Trade 


The foregoing analysis of the commer- 
cial relations between Italy and the United 
States, although purely factual, is sufficient 
to show that Italo-American trade could 
easily attain greater importance if artifi- 
cial obstacles that now hinder the interna- 
tional exchange of goods, men and capi- 
tal, could be eliminated. This task is very 
difficult and requires, as a first indispen- 
sable and preliminary condition, the res- 
toration of a genuinely peaceful atmos- 
phere between the nations. 

While such a change is being awaited 
and hoped for, the commerce between the 
two countries could be enlarged if the 
American market were to increase its 
consumption of Italian products (perhaps 
through the setting up and the operation 
of a suitable Italo-American commercial 
organization). The larger purchasing pow- 
er that the increased imports by the 
United States would put at the disposi- 
tion of Italy could be surely directed, 






through the governmental control of the 
imports, to larger purchases of American 
goods—above all, of raw materials and 
machinery, of which the Italian market, 
even under the desired regime of self-suf- 
ficiency, stands in great need. 

This desirable trade development would 
perhaps help also to. create a better under- 
standing between the two nations in the 
political realm, since the interdependence 
of economic and political factors in the 


- world today is still greater than might 


appear to a superficial observer from some 
recent events. 


The Bond Market 


Continued from Page 554 


able to adjust their earning assets, during 
the last three months, to the inflow of 
gold. Total loans and investments fell 
$70 million between Dec. 28, 1938, and 
March 29, 1939. New York City banks 
reported a gain of $94 million in total 
earning assets, largely the result of sub- 
stantial purchases of government guar- 
anteed securities. Banks in 100 cities re- 
ported a rather large decline in both 
loans and investments. They, too, showed 
a preference for government guaranteed 
securities, but sold $135 million in direct 
obligations and $42 million of other 
securities. 

The major item in the $239 million de- 
crease in total loans of all reporting mem- 
ber banks was the decline in stock market 
loans, most of which occurred in New 
York, undoubtedly in connection with the 
slump in security prices. Commercial, 
industrial and agricultural loans after 
falling in February to the lowest point 
since this series was first reported expe- 
rienced a seasonal increase which left 
them, at the end of March, still $29 mil- 
lon below the year-end level. All other 
loan items receded and were responsible 
for the net loss in total earning assets of 
reporting member banks. 

Demand deposits adjusted rose $5 mil- 
lion in all reporting banks, $365 million in 
New., York City and fell $360 million in 
out-of-town banks. Though New York’s 
substantial increment to the money supply 
may be easily explained in terms of accel- 
erated gold imports, the decline in out-of- 
town institutions is not so obvious. The 
most plausible answer appears to be that 
tax payments by depositors in the hinter- 


land caused this decline, and that such 

TABLE II. CHANGES IN 
BANK’ CREDIT 
(Millions of dollars) 


-—Changes Since—., 

All Dec. 28, 1938. 
Reporting All Re- N. Y. Banks 
Banks porting City Outside 


MEMBER 


Loans— Mar.29,39.Banks. Banks. N. ¥ 
Business .......... 3,814 — 29 —17 —12 
— mores eacade = “4 -_ be - * 

nm market r — = = 
Real estate. — 1136 —33 —ll — 22 
ME dewcuaenecus 94 —21 —17 — 4 
Cs eee 15447 —20 —14 — 6 
eterna sence 8,191 -—239 -—152 — 8&7 

Securities— 

vernment ...... 8,096 —170 — 35 —135 
Government guar.. 2,026 T3 T? +100 
WEN 6 cx dccscuanad 3,266 45 87 — 42 
po ee 13,388 +169 +246 — 77 

Total loans and se- 

Peer 21,579 —70 +94 —164 

Deposits— 

emand—adjusted.15,991 t 5 PS —360 
¥ | pete 5,217 57 23 +29 
Interbank : 

Domestic ........ 6,466 131 274 

Foreign ......... 94 85 9 

Excess reserves$.... 3,520 304 142 


§All member banks; changes since Dec. 30, 1938. 


payments were not offset by gold imports 
and Treasury disbursements on interest 
account, both of which affected the vol- 
ume of deposits in New York. This 
hypothesis gains credence when compared 
with a sudden rise of $163 million in 
Treasury deposits with the Federal Re- 
serve Banks in the week ended March 22, 
1939. The decline in earning assets also 
played an important part in the loss of 
demand deposits adjusted in the “coun- 
try” banks. Excess reserves, incidentally, 
rose much more rapidly in New York than 
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outside, another result of heavy gold 
imports. 

Sufficient time has elapsed to allow a 
reasonably accurate appraisal of the new- 
est credit control instrument of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, the power to change 
legal reserve requirements of member 
banks. Table III has been calculated on 
the basis of the average volume of demand 
and time deposits subject to reserve, as 
well as average reserves held by all mem- 
ber banks during the month of February, 
1939. The required balances that would 
obtain at the original reserve ratios of 
13, 10 and 7 per cent for central and 
reserve city and country banks, respec- 
tively, on net demand deposits and 3 per 
cent on time deposits of all classes of 
member banks, are shown. These legal 
ratios are then stepped up 12% per cent 
until the maximum is reached. This grad- 
ual rise amounts to an average of seven- 
eighths of 1 per cent for country banks, 
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1% for reserve city banks, 15, for central 
reserve city banks on demand deposits 
and three-eighths of 1 per cent on time 
deposits. 

The changes selected are minima and 
are likely to be smaller than those made 
by the Federal Reserve ‘Board; for one 
thing, the board will not be likely to leave 
the ratios at such odd fractions. These 
changes result in an average increment or 
decrement of $400 million in required 
reserves, an amount that is so large as 
seriously to disrupt the money market 
in the absence of substantial excess bal- 
ances. A decline in reserve requirements 
may be dismissed from consideration, in- 
asmuch as the adjustment to an easing 
of money rates and an increased supply 
of loanable and investable funds is much 
less difficult and much smoother than an 
adjustment to a reduction in the money 
supply. 

Clearly a rise in required reserves is a 
clumsy, inflexible instrument of credit 
control. Almost the smallest possible in- 
crease in legal balances calls for $400 
million additional reserves, and many 
times that figure in the way of liquida- 
tion of bank credit. During the Twenties 
the largest open market sale amounted to 
$525 million, or about $40 million a month 
over a period of thirteen months. No 
such “graduainess” can be hoped for from 
the use of the reserve requirement change 
method of control even if sufficient time 
is allowed before the new reserve per- 
centages are made effective. 


TABLE Ill. CHANGES IN THE VOLUME 
OF ALL MEMBER BANK RESERVES 
AND LEGAL RESERVE RATIOS 
(Based on average demand and time deposits 
in February, 1939) 

———Legal Reserve Ratios-——. 

—-Demand Deposits—, 

Central Re- 
Reserve serve 


Time Increase in 
Deposits Required Required 


City City Country All Reserves. Reserves. 
Banks. Banks. Banks. Banks. (Thousands of dollars) 
13% 10% 1% 3% 3,196 aie 
ie 11 Ty 3% 3,596 400 
1 12 3% 3,994 398 
17% 13% i 4,395 401 
19) 15 1 4 4,793 398 
21 16% 115 4 5,194 401 
22% 17 12 5,591 397 
245 1 13 5,992 401 
26 20 14 6 6,392 400 

22% 17, 12 5 5,552 


Last line shows actual reserve ratios and require- 
ments during the month of February, 1939. 

Certainly this new control instrument 
could not be used often. Such a practice 
would not only let pandemonium loose in 
the money market, it would be a nuisance 
to bankers attempting to adjust their re- 
serve positions. Assuming that the banks 
were, on the whole, “loaned up,” this 
practice would probably lead to the per- 
manent deposit of excess reserves with 
the Federal Reserve Banks. 

The reserve requirement method of 
credit control was not intended to be and 
certainly is not attuned to minor or in- 
termediate changes in bank reserves. 
When excess balances are not too large, 
an increase in reserve requirements must 
almost always be accompanied by open 
market purchases of governments in or- 
der to stabilize the bond market. Witness 
the experience of April, 1937, when the 
Federal Reserve System had to purchase 
$95 million of governments in conjunction 
with the rise in legal ratios which took 
effect on March 1. This necessity holds 
true especially today when earnings are 
so low that member banks will not borrow 
from the Federal Reserve Banks except 
under the most pressing circumstances. 
At the same time, the offsetting or stabil- 
izing open market transactions lend an 
appearance of confusion and cross-pur- 
pose in Federal Reserve policy which is 
not justified. 

The reserve requirement method, how- 
ever, is more effective tnan open market 
operations, because it is more direct. Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank transactions in the 
money market actually affect central re- 
serve city banks first and foremost. Be- 
fore their full effect takes place some time 
must elapse to permit the larger city 









banks to shift some of the readjustment 
burden to the smaller banks in the hinter- 
land. Often as not, the country banks 
have been unaffected by the open market 
dealings of the Federal Reserve System. 
Changes in reserve requirements, how- 
ever, are felt by all member banks and at 
once. Adjustments in member bank earn- 
ing assets are consequently more nearly 
nation-wide, and are not restricted to the 
larger financial centers. 

It is obvious that this latest addition to 
the control power of the central bank is 
a product of the times, a product of a huge 
volume of idle funds and a small demand 
for capital. It is equally obvious that the 
reserve requirement powers have been in- 
vented to deal with this situation and that 
only under these circumstances can they 
function smoothly and effectively. 

But one may well insist that the growth 
of excess reserves has been so great as to 
impose severe limitations upon the control 
of credit unless further legislation is en- 
acted increasing the maxima to which 
legal reserve ratios may be raised by the 
Reserve Board. As these stand today, a 
rise in reserve requirements in February 
to the legal limits would have absorbed 
only $840 million of excess balances. Since 
there has been no material change in de- 
mand and time deposits during March, 
such action plus the liquidation of the en- 
tire Federal Reserve System portfolio 
amounting to $2,564 million would still 
leave excess reserves in the neighborhood 
of $200 million. Although the Federal 
Reserve System does not possess full con- 
trol over credit down to the last penny, 
the sale of a large part of its security 
holdings would be enough to break the 
bond market and to curtail any boom. In 
addition, the Treasury could also cooper- 
ate by selling new issues in the open mar- 
ket and keeping their proceeds indefinitely 
with the Federal Reserve Banks. 

As a practical matter, the condition of 
the Treasury’s finances would preclude 
both those steps, so that additional legis- 
lation is probably necessary to enable the 
Reserve Board to deal with that boom 
which is still around the corner. 
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1 
RAILROAD STATISTICS 
WEEKLY (27) 


P. C. 
5-Year ture 
Week ended Average From 
Apr. 8: 1939. Con bes. my 
Tot. loadings - 470 1,885 — 
Grain & &... 218 ar 4 + Hy 3 
Coal & coke.. 3" ra 348 —48.7 
Forest prod.. 26,866 ei ‘018 — 0.6 
Manuf. prod. 406,726 414,185 — 1.8 
Year to date: 
Tot. load’gs..8,129,975 8,469,327 — 4.0 
Grain & pr.. "431 960 418,438 + 3.2 
Coal & coke. e Y TTA, ‘019 2,002,804 —11.4 
Forest prod.. 374,798 — 3.7 
7. —_— 5,286,001 5,405,537 — 2.2 
Mar. 1-14... 207,300 256,880 —19.3 
P. C. freight 
cars serv. 
ae ee 86.3 86.3 
P, a, locom 
es ‘ -. 4 80.2-+ 0.9 
ross rev. yr. to Feb. 
ae o 82,683" 561,758 + 3.7 
x to Feb. 28— 
iT ee ‘ 2 462,404 + 2.6 
‘axes, yr. to Fe 
m 56,770 47,264 +20.1 
Rate of return 
Yr to Feb. 28 Return” 
r. to Feb. 28: etu 
East. Dist.. 2.34 5.75 —59.3 
ae ek 
4 fers 1.81 5.75 —68.5 


$Thousands of dollars. 





2 
CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (18) 
(Average daily barrels; excluding 
“hot” or illegally produced oil) 








tBur. of —Week Ended—, 
Mines —- 8, as 9, 
exas— Calculations. 1939. § 
Panhandle ...... 2,350 57,550 
c are Pete HG. 
Ww. Mes ~ ante . ¥ 
Wen cama Er gtd pny 4 
E. t > , 
_ 447,100 430,600 
Ae 230, 229,950 
Coastal 206,250 204,100 
Total... .1,412,700 1,390,350 1,323,350 
Okiahoma.. "473, 300 452,250 518,000 
emit) Me aa "ae 
ort! 
Scastal a | 22.00 {3 49 181,050 
— 148 300 166,500 . 
stn (not ; 138,800 
incl. Ill.). 104,800 96,150 
Michigan... 48,300 58,600 350 
Wyoming 50,000 .850 48,350 
Montana. 15,300 13,850 13,500 
Colorado. 5,000 3,750 4,100 
New Mex.. 115,300 110,750 106,950 
California.. 592,000 000 714,400 





Total U.S.3,434,000 3,443,900 3,392,350 
tEffective April. 





3 
COMMERCIAL FAILURES 
WEEKLY (11) 
Apr.13, Apr.6,Apr.14, 
1939. 1039. 1938. 


Manufacturing ... 38 
36 


Whol “. UeCwaks 27 37 
: REA 174 135 1 
3, AE snare 11 10 12 
om’! service..... 6 9 
Total U. S....... 265 245 297 
Lg ions 
ngland .... 24 24 29 
Middle Atlantic... 96 84 113 
orth Central.. 60 45 58 
W. North Central. 8 16 15 
South Atlantic.... 31 20 16 
E. South Central.. 9 ll 14 
W. South Central. 15 6 19 
Mountain ......... 3 6 5 
/ epee eee 19 33 28 
Total U. B.....6 265 245 297 





4 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN 
ELECTRIC POWER PRO- 
DUCTION WEEKLY (7) 
(Percentage changes from corre- 
sponding week o' revious yeas) 


Week Ended: Apr. . 15, Apr. r 


New England. — 3.5 
Mid. Atlantic. 38 % 9 —13.7 
Cent. In. Reg. +14.0 11.3 —17.7 
West Central. 2.2 12 — 3.7 
South. = 5.9 74 —61 
Rock . $14.2 12.8  —22.5 
Pacific "Soak. 11.4 8.1 —14 

Entire U. S.4+109 + + 9.2 — 9.9 





5 
COAL AND BEEHIVE COKE 
PRODUCTION WEEKLY (5) 
(Thousands of net tons) 
-——Week Ended——-, 
*Apr. 8, Apr. 1, Apr.9, 
1939. 1939. 1938. 
<r coal: 


RL PS .860 7,125 5,614 
Daily a e.. , 310 1,344 936 
Anthracite enn. 
ere 984 803 752 
Daily average.. 164 161 125 
Beehive coke: 
eee 8 14 16 
Daily average... . 1 2 3 





ae 
STEEL SCRAP PRICES (23) 
(Per ton, at Pittsburgh) 


A bier Tyr 16 
r.15, r.8, r.16, 
Heavy meting, 

quotations .-.$15.75 $15.775 $12.75 





Business Statistics 


7 
COMMERCIAL STBEL CASTINGS 





























(Based on reports submitted by 180 manufacturers having a monthly capacity of 119,257 tons, represeating approximately 95 per 
cent of the industry in the United States.) 
m———_NEW ORDERS (BOOKINGS) 
— lway—, -—Miscel.—, 
ke -——-Total——~ Specialties Castings. —_— 
Net P.C. of Net P.C. of Net P.C. of Net 
1938. Tons. Cap. Tons. Cap. Tons. Cap. Tons. 
WEE oceuadbasace 29,187 26.1 7,354 16.4 833 32.5 30,967 
re , 863 27.6 11,107 3924.8 19,756 29.4 27,436 
MEH. wa ccdusawes 096 25.1 ,888 15.4 ,208 «31.6 30,793 
ME” eGednnsecees 21,869 19.5 2,498 5.6 19,371 28.8 25,150 
erry rrr 20,636 184 2,697 6.0 17,939 26.7 22,127 
MED nc neescedves 21,074 18.8 4.942 11.0 16,132 24.0 23,810 
MEY Seaxdacdecas 36,641 32.7 16,589 37.0 ,052 29.8 22,988 
MEE ccadacscaads 24,814 22.2 4,411 9.8 20,403 30.4 36,454 
ort. eacesanesns 060 22.8 5,462 12.2 20,103 29.9 28,478 
me éieeeewsces 25,418 22.7 4,127 9.2 21,291 31.7 28,109 
ae .428 27.2 7128 15.9 23,300 34.7 29,994 
WG adiineks cecee 38,342 34.2 14,749 32.9 23,593 365.1 36,130 
co eee 333,278 24.8 87,917 16.4 245,361 30.4 342,737 
1939. 
ME (acdhdwausakon 42,024 37.5 12,606 28.1 29,418 43.8 38,928 
We acdbuaameces 30,360 27.1 6,348 15.3 23,512 35.0 36,471 





8 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
(Adjusted for seasonal variation; 1923-25—100) 


Phila- 
Bos- New del- Cleve- Rich- At- 


Min- Kan- 


San 
Chi- St. neap- sas Dal- Fran-Tot. 


1938. ton. York. phia. land. mond. lanta.cago. Louis. olis. City. las. cisco.U.S. 
Jan. .... 7% 9% 86 109 113 90 ad 86 112 91 90 
Feb. .... 74 91 72 85 108 116 83 82 105 89 88 
Mar. .... 7% 89 66 86 107 111 93 85 101 90 103 91 86 
Apr. .... 76 86 65 82 108 108 82 85 92 «679 97 92 83 

ay....@ 7% & 909 103 7 7 8 7 103 88 78 
June .... 74 88 62 76 100 104 81 73 92 «78 103 90 8682 
July ....6 8% €& 8 102 109 8 8 2% & 106 90 8 
a ee a 78 106 113 82 7% 92 8 110 93 83 
Sept. .... 71 91 68 86 104 115 «92 85 96 8&4 110 = 8 86 
Ce, ccte Ue 85 65 83 108 111 85 81 89 83 101 90 8&4 
Nov. .. 78 91 70 8689 110 118 95 8 96 86 104 99 «689 
DG «cc Oe SS 74 92 114 123 96 #886 99 90 104 88 89 

1939. 

Jan. 7... 72 87 67 88 108 118 88 88 92 87 112 94 88 
Feb. t.... 74 88 69 88 108 116 83 87 87 80 102 94 87 
Mar. *... 75 90 7 90 110 118 96 85 103 88 102 9% 88 





9 
CASH FARM INCOME BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
(Millions of dollars, a AAA payments; three months’ moving aver- 


age; justed for seasonal variation) 
Phila- Kan- San 
Bos- New del- Cleve- Rich- At- Chi- St. Minne-sas Dal- Fran- 
oa? ton. York. phia. land. mond. lanta. cago. Louis. apolis. City. las. cisco. 
1937. 
Oct. ....15.6 23.7 29.0 238 514 59.4 141.3 543 50.7 75.8 51.0 81.6 
Nov. ...15.6 23.7 28.7 23.5 43.5 63.1 144.0 53.6 50.6 69.2 47.9 17.3 
Dec. ....17.1 24.4 29.1 23.5 36.8 55.9 150.8 57.7 49.6 66.4 46.6 74.5 
1938. 
Jan. ....17.0 23.4 28.6 23.3 34.6 49.3 148.5 54.9 48.2 63.1 43.5 17.7 
Feb. ....17.9 23.6 28.9 24.0 37.4 42.8 148.4 58.1 511 614 449 T7.6 
Mar. ...17.2 23.0 28.2 243 37.9 414 147.3 568 52.1 61.7 43.4 174.4 
Apr. ....16.5 22.4 29.4 25.9 40.0 38.9 151.5 568 52.7 623 46.1 69.8 
May ....15.3 20.7 28.9 25.4 38.8 40.9 151.4 504 51.4 63.8 43.0 70.7 
June ...15.4 20.3 28.8 25.9 36.9 47.0 149.3 51.8 53.4 72.7 48.2 75.7 
July ....15.7 20.5 27.7 24.8 45.7 54.1 143.4 53.5 54.7 75.1 44.7 758 
Aug. ..-.15.9 21.0 26.7 24.6 51.8 566 134.5 57.5 51.3 72.9 48.4 174.6 
Sa ---164 21.0 2.6 23.3 59.2 61.9 128.9 59.6 47.4 62.7 47.1 69.8 
Oct. ....18.3 22.0 25.4 22.6 48.8 644 136.1 58.6 47.3 61.9 51.7 70.5 
Nov. ...18.6 22.4 25.7 229 39.2 62.3 142.3 57.1 49.5 60.4 44.7 71.2 
Dec --18.6 23.6 27.0 23.0 29.6 47.5 163.1 53.1 52.0 63.9 35.7 73.0 
19 
Jan -16.9 23.4 27.1 23.5 26.9 38.8 158.0 48.9 51.2 62.1 30.3 77.0 


PRODUCTION ~ 
-—Railway— --—Miscel.—_, 

1—~ Specialties. Castings. 
P.C. of Net P.C. of Net P.C. of 

Cap. Tons. Cap Tons. Cap. 
27.6 9,505 21.2 21,462 31.9 
24.5 7,498 16.7 19,938 29.7 
27.5 7,312 16.3 23,481 34.9 
22.5 4,290 9.6 20,860 31.0 
19.8 3,892 8.7 18,235 27.1 
21.3 4,525 10-1 19,285 28.7 
20.5 6,111 13,6 16,877 25.1 
32.5 12,983 29.0 23,471 34.9 
25.4 8,353 18.6 20,125 29.9 
25.1 5,896 13.4 22,123 32.9 
26.8 7,207 16.1 22,787 33.9 
32.3 11,282 25.2 24,848 37.0 
25.5 88,898 16.5 253,839 31.5 
34.8 12,804 28.6 26,124 38.9 
32.6 10,060 22.5 26,411 39.3 





10 
ENGINEERING CONTRACT 
AWARDS WEEKLY (14) 
(Thousands of dollars) 
--As Reported in Engt- — 
neering News-Record of: 








Apr.13, Apr.6, Apr.14, 

1939. 1939. 1938. 
Federal ........ 3,575 3,339 4,393 
State & munic.. 56,428 42,588 21,468 
rere 60,003 45,927 25,861 
PRRUEES ccccecics 20,864 11,697 53,512 
WS cena’ 80,867 57,624 79,373 





il 
RAILROAD EARNINGS (27) 
(Class I railroads; thousands) 
Feb., Feb., 
1939. =. 
Aver. miles oper.. 


Freight revenue. 


234 
“$224, 4 a at 
Passenger revenue.. 30,237 1,254 


6,904 





Total oper. rev... .$27' $251,037 037 
Maintenance of way 30,597 29,307 
Mainten. of equip.. 58,961 54,760 
Transportation exp. 109,082 108,763 

Total oper. exp... .$220,620 $215,354 
EN 2.4 os ca natenecs 27,683 27,250 
Operating income. . - $28,601 $8,433 

et. oper. income... 18,591 — 1,900 

12 
FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
WEEKLY (19) 
age. 8, ape}, “Tass. 9, 
Grain & sr ina 30, 218 32,087 
Livestock - 10,528 10,774 TF a0 

EERIE 46,451 104,725 91,129 
Coke i 501 
Forest prod.. : 26,866~ 485 

SE RE 9; 108 6,177 
1. c. 1..157,755 157,406 150,656 
Mise. “freight. .248:971 257,021 207,234 








weaaeed 535,470 604,241 522,049 








INDEX TO BUSINESS STATISTICS 


Auto Production, Weekly 25 
Bankers’ Acceptances and Com’1. 
Paper Outstanding........... 24 
be ee on ETT Eee 14 
Business Index, The New York 
imes, Weekly. 31 
Coal and ~ g Coke ‘Produc- 
tion, Week 





neeus Cedsceakesencesaen Index, OSE 
Constr. ute, A. A. C.....--... 15 En ineering Contract Awards, Prices, Geld ead Sivan... 37 
Copper, Refined................. 35 Week op BEE RIE SI i Prices, Retail Dept. Store....... 17 
Cost of Living, N. I. C. B...:.. 20 Failures WINS 55 viens ctaceces Prices, Sensitive, Weekly....... 19 
Cotton Consumption, Stocks... .. 28 | Foreign ‘Exchange Rates, British Prices, Steel Scrap Perea tessa teas 6 
Cotton Coneumption by Reserve PS eR Rare ape TE; 3a MMIII. <3 3.000 <a000<5< 11 
Districts ...........0...eseeeees Foreign Exchange Rates, Daily .39 R. R. fa Orders, Week- 
Debits a. Individual Accounts, Foreign Exch tes, Weekly... ET Mew acins dabvad dd cehnencesccedss 
EE ile vos ceidada wok. cade Freight Car Loadings, by se Weekly......... 1 
Debits by Reserve Districts. -B| Groups, Weekly................ Ruttes _. en 
Demand Deposit Turnover......B Freight Car Loadings, P. C. Steel, Rate of 6 erations........ 32 
Dept. Store Sales and Stocks...16' Changes, Weekly............... 33 | Steel Castings, Commercial. ..... 7 
B, see Banking Statistics, page 599; S, see Stock and Bond Market Averages, page 585. 
PREVIOUS ISSUES 
(Dates of issues containing latest available figures) 
Date. Date Date. 
Autos, Commercial Car Cotton Spinning Activity. oy 9 Pneumatic Casings ...... Mar. 29 
Reg., b y Makes, Monthly.Mar. 29 | Debit-Loan Ratio CS iamadane 5| Postal Savings ............ Apr. 12 
Autos, ‘Commercial Car Electrical Geads Orders. Pee. 22| Price Level, General.......Apr. 5 
Reg., by Makes, 1938....Feb. 22 ee  smene Production, Prices, Cyclical, the Axe 
utos, Dom. G. Sales | RS ie: Apr. 5| Houghton Index, Monthly.Mar. 15 
to Consumers, Dealers...Apr. 12| Engin’rg Y contract Awards, go 8, eee Apr. 5 
Autos, Factory Sales...... Mar. 29 agin're . 12} Prices, Metal .............. hae. 5 
Autos, Passen ~d Car Reg., ey "Binpioyment “and Prices, Retail Food........ ar. 22 
¥ Makes, nthly. -Apr. 12 rayrets. Adjusted ....... ar. 29| Prices, Sensitive, Monthly. Mar. 29 
as og, Passenger Car Reg., 2 a Emp. ‘and any ted 2 Prices, Wholesale, B.L.S...Mar. 22 
y Makes, 1938 .......... eb. roups, jus ar. 
Autos, Reg. and Prod..... Mar. 29} Factory am loyment “or Loadings, Adjustea 12 
Autos, Passenger Car Reg. Groups, Adjusted Rtiaees . 29 = oe. Orders, 
by Reserve Districts....: ‘Feb. 15| Failures, Monthly .|...... r. 8 i thly "Apr 
Autos, Wholesale G. M. Fed. Relief Expenditures. Apr: 12| RMORtIY, 3 wcigg oc ABE: 43 
POND a. 6h cats cceusnkeesixe Apr. 12| For. Exch. Rates, Monthly.Apr. 5 Securit N Cori “he te 
~Bank Reserves, Excess....Apr. 12| Foreign Trade: Merchan- feoeee’ sche — ee r. 12 
“Bond Market ". The ew Fe raise: Gold and Silver aly -Mar. 29 2 ple cedeiepabaapieersingeesbeee — ' 
Yor mes Av —_— y.Apr. oreign tirade by Groups..Mar. 29| G44) Incot Production... 
Bonds, Net Yield, The An- Foreign Trade, by Regions.Apr. 12 pee ated pie ge ——_— 12 
nalist Aver: e, Monthly .Mar. 29| Freight Carloadings, by Steel. Fabricated Sie ict’. A 5 
Bonds, Sold, N. Y. S. E., Groups, Adjusted ........Apr. 12 Steel, U.S. Stl. Shi ments. Apr. 12 
, | ted ies -Apr. 5/| Gasoline Consumetion ...-Mar. 29] Stock Exchan a Y. pr. 
Boot » and Shoe. Production. ADe. 12| Gold Reserves, World, lil Sold. nge, thi 5 
Brokers’ Loans ............ oe | eR beeps pr. 12] stock * inch: e — ¥ Apr. 
Brokers’ loam Ratios.....Apr. 12| Gold Stock, Monetary, U.S.Apr. 12 short Int ca " 2 12 
Business Activity, New Income, Cash Farm........ Mar. 29] gintie Prices. phe eae 
I ie ancien ¢ « Apr. 12| Income, Non-Farm ........ ar York rt - yo 
Cement. Portland ... -Mar, 22| Money Rates, Foreign.....Apr. 12) ort mes verage, A 4 
Coal and Beehive Coke Pro- Money Rates, N. Y. C., Stock hly 3. The Annalist = 
duction, Monthly ........ re: ee ee eee i re a 72. Sa at 8 “ve 5 
Coke Production, Yyronthiy: Mar. 29 Money Rates and Bond | rage OBEY. - ADT. 
Constr. Contracts Awarded.Apr. 12| Yields .................... . 5| Treasury Receipts os Ex- 
Constr. Contracts, by ne. Pig Iron Activity.......... aa 4B) PemMitures: 665. occ gees. - 12 


serve Districts .......... r. 12 
Constr. Costs, Aberthaw.. -—_ 11 
Cost of Living, U.S.B.L.S..Feb. 22 





Districts 
Ee 


Dept. Store Sales by Reserve P 
omic Changes ‘in the U. 8, 
EY ME chs a de enabSecsackuascs 
Electric Power Production, P. By 
Changes, by Regions, Weekly. 4 


Electric Power Production, 
5| Weekly 





Iron Prod., Adjusted. “Ave. 12 
Pig Iron Prod., Adjusted 
by Reserve Distri 





Income, Farm, by Reserve Dis- 
tricts 

Life Insurance, New...... 

Machine Tool Orders..... 

Oil Production, Weekly 2 

Oil ee Activity and Stks. .34 

Oil Suppl (A and 27 
Prices, yclical, 0° Annee 





Wool Consumption ........ s. & 
Wool . Seeeety Activity. — 5 
Zinc, Slab Apr. 12 











the following” standin ai > 
e fo oicten sta me 
*Subject to revision. tihevised. 

other footnotes 
below each table. 





PrP 





13 
DOMESTIC RAILROAD EQUIP- 
MENT ORDERS WEEKLY (i) 


Reported in 
Railway Age of: 
Apr.15, Apr.8, Apr.16, 
1939 1939. 1938. 
Locomotives .... 17 oes ase 
Freight cars. 1,350 10 ond 
Passenger cars. 12 on . 
Struct. ‘stl.(tons) ie 
Rails (tons)..... ,000 12,600 





14 
BUILDING PERMITS (11) 
(Thousands of dollars) 








214 15 
1938. Cities. N.Y.City. Cities. 
, OO re ,794 106,072 146,866 
Feb. 47,924 6,086 54,010 
MES & nance .179 11,420 76,599 
BA icc cadud 68,645 16,198 84,842 
a 63,629 13,977 77,606 
MMS cata 65,200 22,437 87,636 
ME Wnsatuan 67,837 72,967 140,804 
pe 73,438 27,586 101,024 
iy cama’ 71,756 24,045 101,801 
eee 77,023 20,089 97,112 
ere ,498 22,162 89,659 
WEP Séudeude 67,320 22,262 89,582 
, | ore 782,242 365,302 1,147,543 
1939. 
p Ee 70, 4 628 
) 58,173 23,210 781,383 
; | 97, 21,313 118,616 
15 
CONSTRUCTION COSTS—A. A. C. 
INDEX (31) 
(1931—100) 
1939.1938.1937.1936.1935.1934. 
Jan. . -.-183 183 171 158 158 153 
Feb. 183 183 174 158 158 154 
5 183 183 178 159 158 156 
Mt éannka ac 182 181 159 158 157 
. aoa 182 182 161 158 158 . 
: |. Serre 181 184 162 157 158 
WE ws dnne sae 181 185 163 157 157 
Aug. 181 185 163 157 157 
sent. inenga. we 181 185 165 157 157 
CIE e6.sees. xi 182 18% 166 157 158 
PE cacaad oe 182 184 167 157 158 
NR? aicden ac 182 184 168 157 158 
Av’ge ..... 182 181 162 157 157 


This index represents market costs In 30 
representative cities and includes frame, 
brick-wood frame, brick-steel frame and 
reinforced concrete buildings. Costs are 
those for materials, labor and oveshenl 
exclusive of plumbing, heating, lighting 
and elevators. 





16 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 
AND STOCKS (4) 
(1923-25—100) 
Unadjusted for Sea- Adjusted for Sea- 
sonal Variation. sonal Variation. 
Stocks. 





ERE SBLRSSRSARSS 
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17 
RETAIL PRICES AT DEPART- 
MENT STORES 
(First of month; Jan 
as published b 
Publicat 


1, 
Falrenid 
ons) 

Wo- 
Men’s men's In- 
tCom- Piece Ap- Ap- fants’Home 
1937. posite. — -parel. parel. Wear. Furn. 





Sept. 96.6 89.2 91.4 95.1 969 98.1 
Oct. 96.3 89.2 91.5 95.2 97.1 98.1 
Nov. 95.7 89.2 91.4 95.1 97.2 97.9 
Dec. 94.5 88.2 91.4 94.4 97.2 97.4 
1938. 
Jan. 93.2 87.1 91.1 93.5 97.2 963 
Feb. 92.4 87.0 90.9 92.9 97.2 95.3 
Mar. 91.2 86.1 90.7 92.2 97.1 94.6 
ipe. 90.6 85.6 90.2 91.4 97.1 94.2 
- 90.2 85.4 89.9 908 97.1 93.5 
June 89.5 84.9 89.6 89.9 97.0 92.7 
July. 89.2 84.9 89.4 89.3 96.9 91.9 
Aug. 89.0 84.85 88.9 89.0 96.8 91.5 
Sept. 89.0 84.5 89.0 89.4 96.6 913 
- 89.0 84.5 88.7 89.4 96.5 911 
Nov. 89.0 84.5 88.7 89.4 96.4 32? 
Dec. 88.9 84.4 88.7 89.2 96.4 4 
1939. 
Jan. 88.9 84.3 88.7 89.0 96.3 90.4 
Feb. 89.1 84.3 88.7 89.0 96.3 90.5 
Mar. 89.1 84.3 88.5 88.9 962 90.5 
Apr. 89.1 84.3 88.4 888 96.2 90.5 
tIncludes also furniture, floor coverings, 
musical instruments, luggage, electric 
household appliances and china. 
18 
THE ANNALIST CYCLICAL 
PRICE INDEX 
1939. 1938. 1937. 1936 
Jan. 4.....0.1 580 72.2 568: 
Jan. 11 . 60.1 58.3 238 BO. 
Jan. 18 . 0.5 57.5- 15.4 58. 
mM, Dieses 58.6 56.6 75.0 58. 
Feb. 1.....59.3 564 75.3 58. 
Feb. 8..... 594 554 75.4 56. 
Feb. 15..... 59.4 540 75.8 58. 
Feb. 2..... 3.4 53.3 732 Sf 
Mar. 1..... 60.7 53.5 79.8 59. 
Mar. 8..... 60.7 52.8 835 505 
Mar. 15..... 60.8 528 8.3 59.9 
Mar. 22..... 60.3 52.7 &.2 60. 
Mar. 29..... 60.3 521 84.1 60. 
Age. Be... 59.6 51.7 84.6 58.4 
Apr. 12.....159.1 61.2 81.1 5@.2 
Apr. 19 -*59.6 50.5 79.6 58.6 
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figures from Jan. 5, 
ii, 1934, see THE ANNALIST of Nov. 30, 
1934, page 758, and Dec. 14, 1934, page | 
827. 
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OF LIVING—N. L. C. B. 
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ECONOMIC CHANGES IN THE 
UNITED STATES SINCE 1855 





(This table may be used to bring | 


83-year chart up to date) 


Wholesale 
Commodity Square 
Prices. Roots of 
(1910- Com! Industrial 
Bus. 1914= Pap.Bnd. Stk. Prices. 


1936. Actvy.100.)Rtes.Ylds. High. Low. 
Jan. ... 92.2 118 .75 3.64 13. 
9118 .75 3.57 14.04 


Feb. ... 88.9 x 13.56 
Mar. ... 89.4116 .75 3.52 14.18 13.44 
Apr. .... 94.1116 .75 3.51 14.32 13.15 
ay ... 95.8115 .75 3.49 13.78 13.15 
June ... 97.6115 .75 3.48 14.07 13.53 
July ...102.3 118 .75 3.50 14.46 13.71 
Aug. ...102.5 119 .75 3.52 14.53 14.04 
Sept. ...102.8 119 .75 3.48 14.63 14.28 
Oct. ....103.2 119 .75 3.47 14.97 14.42 
Nov. ...107.1 120 .75 3.44 15.36 14.83 
Dec. ....110.5 123 .75 3.41 15.30 14.90 
1937. 
Jan. ...104.3 126 .75 3.38 15.56 14.97 
Feb. ...105.7 126 .75 3.51 15.81 15.46 
Mar. ...106.9 128 .82 3.67 15.94 15.20 
Apr. ....107.1 128 1.00 3.71 15.59 14.66 
May ...109.0 128 1.00 3.67 15.13 14.53 
June ...107.8 127 1.00 3.60 15.03 14.32 
July ...108.9 128 1.00 3.58 15.33 14.59 
Aug. ...111.2 128 1.00 3.59 15.46 14.76 
Sept. ...106.5 128 1.00 3.64 14.83 13.19 
Oct. .... 98.5 125 1.00 3.67 13.67 11.31 
Nov. ... 87.8 122 1.00 3.74 12.77 11.45 
Dec. ... 81.3 119 1.00 3.71 12.45 1 
1938. 
Jan. ... 79.5 118 1.00 3.71 12.63 11.64 
Feb. . 78.5 117 1.00 3.73 12.44 11.53 
Mar. . 77.5 116 .91 3.79 12.37 10.42 
Apr. . 7.2 115 .88 3.99 11.87 10.65 
May . 73.8 114 .88 3.90 11.79 10.84 
June . 74.3 114 .88 3.99 12.65 10.95 
July . 79.0 115 .88 3.85 13.20 12.38 
Aug. 82.9 114 .78 3.79 13.15 12.51 
Sept. . 85.2 114 .74 3.82 12.92 11.97 
| Oct. ..-. 88.9 113 .69 3.80 13.51 12.77 
Nov. ... 95.3 113 .67 3.76 13.64 12.88 
Dec. ...495.1 113 .62 3.78 13.42 12.95 
1939. 
Jan. .... 92.2 112 .58 3.71 13.45 12.37 
Feb. .... 89.6 112 .56 3.68 13.08 12.69 
} Mar. ...*89.8*111 .56 3.64 13.27 11.96 
For figures from: January, 1854, to 


| December, 1933, see THE ANNALIST issues 
of Feb. 9, 1934, page 274, and Feb. 23, 
1934, page 349. For chart see pages 144 
and 145, Jan. 25, 1939. 





22 , 
MACHINE TOOL AND FORGING 


EQUIPMENT ORDERS (34) 
(1923-1925—100) 





1939. 1938. 1937. 1936. 1935. 
Jan. ...215.5 169.2 286.3 158.4 93.6 
Feb. ...238.8 108.2 236.1 160.2 75.8 
Mar. ..265.0 152.9 302.4 150.5 89.0 
al ~s- eos 129.1 403.8 179.7 93.8 
ay ... ... 95.3 298.0 169.0 104.8 
June .. ... 100.3 274.1 184.1 130.2 
July ... 128.1 244.5 214.6 171.2 
Aug. .. 172.8 257.0 182.2 179.8 
Sept. .. 167.8 301.1 169.4 114. 
ee 168.8 217.2 195.1 147.1 
Nov. .. ... 160.4 182.2 210.2 140.9 
Dec. . «+. 209.4 204.0 368.3 140.5 
CRUDE RUBBER (29) 
(Long. tons) 
Stocks 
Consump- End of 
1938. Imports. tion. Month. 
January ..... 42,135 29,429 326,434 | 
February .... 43,930 23, 336,342 
ere 35,967 30,487 341 
ETE 30.807 é : 
ee 27,410 28,947 332,579 
DE cacres- lee 26,011 326 
aa 22,918 32,209 325,314 
Ampust ..... 31, 38,170 325 
September ... 37,374 37,823 325,513 
October ...... 34,496 40.333 320.95 
November ... 31,054 46,169 305,304 
December .... 36,977 45,315 290,518 
1939. 
January 39,082 46,234 286,036 
February .... 36,490 42,365 287,289 
MATCGR ...2,..2.% 38,989 50,165 275,824 


2 

BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES AND 

COM’L PAPER OUTSTANDING 
(End of month; millions of dollars) 
--Bankers’ Acc.—, —Coml. Paper, 
Adj. for Adj. for 
Seas. Seas. 
Var. Actual. Var. 
q 182 





197 194 
199 194 
327 «191 ~—S ‘191 
7 215 
359244249 
a a 
386 —- 290 
397 285 282 
398 287 
387 285 300 
382 325 
Ss. 2 Bs 
331 317 
345 323 309 
328 311 «305 
316 298 


289 293 298 
286 292 
2380 271 268 
276 251 248 
281 225 237 
287 211 





257 206 202 
249 187 200 
237 195 199 
233 195 199 
239 191 188 








| Jan.. 377,789 
| Feb.. 373,644 


| Apr.. 


| June. 382,385 
July. 


| Sept 





25 
ESTIMATED AUTOMOBILE PRO- 
DUCTION WEEKLY (10) 





Week 

Ended 1939. 1938. 1937. 
Jon. ~%. . 76,685 54,084 96,230 
oS | 86,925 65,735 92,280 
Jan. 21..... 90,206 65,418 981,395 
Jan. 28..... 89,200 59,365 74,148 
Feb. 4..... 78,410 51,443 72,295 
S| ae 84,500 57,810 72,492 
Se ee 79.860 . 698 
Wew. 2B... 75,660 : 111,915 
Mer. 4..... 78,705 54,445 126,643 
Mar. 11 . 84,095 57,438 101,563 
Mar. 18 86,725 57,555 99,450 
Mar. 25 89, .900 101,046 
Boe. 3... 85, 57,500 827 
Co a 87,019 57,284 ¥ 
Apr. 15 . 88, 58,521 125,472 

26 
ELECTRIC POWER PRODUC- 


TION WEEKLY (7) 
(Thousands of kilowatt-hours; in- 
cludes only power generated by the 
electric —_ and power industry 
proper and imports. not in- 
clude power generated by traction 


companies) 

Week 

Ended 1939. 1938. 1937. 
an. 7..2,169,470 2,139,582 2,244,03v 
Jan. 14..2,269,846 2,115,134 2,264,125 
Jan. 21..2,289,659 2,108,968 2,256,795 
Jan. 28..2,292,594 2,098,968 2,214,654 
Feb. 4..2,287,248 2,082,447 2,201,057 
Feb. 11..2,268,387 2,052,302 2,199,860 
Feb. 18. .2,248,767 2,059,165 2,211,818 
Feb. 25..2,225,690 2,031,412 2,207,285 
Mar. 4..2,244,014 2,035,673 2,199,976 
Mar. 11. .2,237,935 2,014,729 2,212,897 
Mar. a8. -2aa aoe 2,017,653 2,211,052 
Mar. 25. .2,198,681 1,975,239 2,200,143 
Apr. 1..2,209,971 1,978,753 2,146,959 
Apr. 8..2,173,510 1,990,447 2,176,368 
Apr. 15. .2,170,671 1,957,573 2,173,223 





7 
OIL SUPPLY AND DEMAND (5) 
(Thousands of barrels) 
Feb., tJan., Feb., 
Supply : 1939. 1939. 1938. 
Dom. prod’n: 
Crude pet... ae er 94,662 








Nat. gasoline. 4 3,889 
tBenzol ....... 170 185 132 
Total prod... 97,392 106,939 98,683 
Imports : 
Crude pet..... 1,598 1,868 1,883 
Ref. products. 1,821 1,657 1,679 
Total imp... 3,419 3,525 3,562 





Total supply 
all oils..... 100,811 110,464 102,245 





Deman 

Dom.—total.... 88,668 97,720 81,012 

Exports: 

Crude pet..... 4,810 4,477 5,328 
Ref. products. 7,335 8,494 8,605 
Total exp.... 12,145 12,971 13,933 





Total dem...100,813 110,691 94,945 
tFrom coal division. 





28 
COTTON CONSUMPTION AND 
STOCKS (5) 
(Thousands of Bales) 
-——Month-end Stocks——-, 


Con- Ware- 

1938. sumed. Mills. houses, Total. 
Jan. ... 438 1,759 11,815 . 13,574 

eb. .. 427 1,808 11,475 13,283 
Mar. . 513 1,768 10,941 12,709 
April . 414 1,703 10,486 12,189 
May .. 426 1,586 10,058 11, 
June . 443 1,416 9,697 11,113 
July .. 450 1,267 9,641 10,908 
Aug. .. 561 1,053 9,826 10,879 
Sept. . 1,107 13,013 14,120 

ct. .. 5A3 1,507 15,313 16,820 
Nov. .. 596 1,714 5718 17,292 
Dec. .. 565 1,697 15,331 ,028 

1939. 
Jan. .. 592 1,627 14,782 16,409 
Feb... 1,559 4,069 15,628 
Mar.... 649 1,416 13,489 14,905 





COTTON CONSUMPTION BY 
FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 


(Average daily; adjusted for sea- 
sonal variation; in running bales) 


Rich- {Totai 
1938. Boston. Atlanta. mond. U. 8S. 
{Ree E 5,087 7,918 +16,891 
Feb. ..... 2,102 5,265 : 17, 
Mar. .... 2,324 5,655 8, 18,391 
April . 1,765 4,774 7,567 15,064 
eee 2,180 5,075 7,874 16, 
June ..... 2,281 5,427 9,180 17,610 
a eae 2,540 6,079 10,324 19 
Aug. . 3,225 7,313 11,448 23,206 
Sept. 2,578 6,831 10,310 20,860 
ae 017 6,441 9,757 20,579 
Nov. . 3,129 7,274 10,503 28,453 
BOC, «2.5% 2,953 7,840 10,927 24,403 
1939. 
Jan. . 2,767 7,167 10,541 23,562 
Feb. ..... 2,754 7,317 10,716 22,943 
Per 2,917 7,787 11,704 23,368 


{Includes some districts not separately 
shown. 





30 
NEW LIFE INSURANCE (26) 
(Paid-for life insurance sales of 42 
U. S. companies; thousands 
of dollars) 
1938. Ordinary. Industrial. Group. Total. 
179,975 31,401 589,165 
174,092 41,671 589,407 
33,050 679,142 
617,475 
191,648 43,076 618,807 
170,312 45,076 597,773 
153,392 659 528,452 


519,932 
Oct.. 380,591 179,553 32,288 592,432 
Nov.. 671,262 
Dec.. 657,541 91,294 974,920 


Mar.. 441,067 
May 


Aug. 


1939. 
Jan. +578,675 $729,937 
Feb.. 420,255 109,871 440,365 +570,491 
Mar.. 461,418 138,396 45,205 645,019 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES WEEKLY BUSINESS INDEX 


-——Freight——— Eiectric 
Car Loadings. Steel Mili Power Auto 
Misc. Other. Activity. ‘ ‘ 
Effective weights. 18 7 25 20 10 
— weights. .19 .08 10 .49 03 
- reer 63.3 76.1 42.2 89.7 51.1 
Miss bsccscsce 75.9 89.6 78.3 95.8 87.9 

y ) ee 74.8 88.6 84.1 95.6 92.2 

+. 2S 74.9 86.3 92.9 96.6 89.8 
a . 82.0 $4.9 94.8 98.0 95.6 
— errr 76.6 89.7 99.6 98.1 96.7 
| Seer 79.0 95.0 96.5 96.8 $2.1 
_ Ere 78.6 93.5 100.4 98.9 94.1 
17. - 1.2 92.4 98.6 97.9 96.1 

Re 72.7 95.7 88.0 98.9 90.3 

a See 80.3 101.1 80.1 97.4 93.1 

1939. 

a Eee 81.9 91.4 80.6 97.7 99.8 
ina cieiengies 78.1 88.9 79.6 95.8 91.7 
SARS 76.8 92.2 76.7 97.7 95.0 
kesene<ats 78.4 93.5 74.1 98.8 100.9 

PE OOF 74.6 87.4 74.3 98.6 99.2 
eee 73.9 86.8 75.4 97.3 103.2 
ha aarice a ied 73.5 86.5 76.4 97.1 92.3 
Mi iin.c0ck oOo 72.4 89.6 74.9 95.4 87.4 

Dicesaependd 71.7 92.8 75.7 97.8 89.2 

| 74.4 86.1 74.9 98.2 90.2 
Brae 73.3 86.9 75.5 97.2 86.8 

eee 6 éaaielad T4.4 89.4 74.9 96.0 85.9 

| Se a 74.3 90.3 74.9 97.5 79.4 
abeeswae cs 71.8 76.0 72.5 96.4 78.5 

Eee bas nay’ +67.5 95.5 78.2 
_ Eee *66.2 er con 


Lumber Mill 
Prod. 


10 
.06 


- SSSASRAABASELK KaaNsrseRA A 
» DEAMMROCOMBINDWRAW OHONH HOR bo 





Cotton Com- 
bined 
Activity. Index. 
10 100 
1.00 

77.8 75.1 


S 

a 
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RATE OF OPERATIONS IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


——Dow-Jones.—— 


——-.——-As Estimated by 


Week Amer- 








tEstimated from U. 8S. Bureau of Mines 
cluding both finished and unfinished 


data. §For reporting c 
HW +#Includ 1 


a 











ee 








—_—_—_— 
Am. 


U. 8. Begin- Iron & Week 7 mh # Iron Met. 
— Steel. Indep. Total. ning: StlInst. Ended: Steel.Times. As of: Age, Mkt. 
pr. 4.36 36 36 Mar. 28. 35.7 Apr. 2. 36 Mar. 29. Et, 36 
Apr. 11. 35 32% Apr. 4. 32.6 Apr. 9. 32 Apr. 5. 6 34 
ie 3 35 32% Apr. 11. 32.7 Apr. 16. 32 Apr. 12. 32 34 
. 2. 34 §=6932% Apr. 18. 32.4 Apr. 23. 32% Apr. 19. 32 33 

2. 42 Dec. 26. 38.8 Dec. 31. 40 ec. 27. 40 40 

9. 48% 52% 51 Jan. 2.50.7 Jan. 7. 51% Jan. 3.52 652 

16. 54 52 Jan. 9. 51.7 Jan. 14. 53 an. 10. 52% 52 

23. 4 57 53 Jan. 16. 52.7 Jan. 21. 51% 53 Jan. 17. 53 53 

30.49 54 52 Jan. 23. 51.2 Jan. 28. 51% 52 Jan. 24. 52 51 

6. 51% 54% 53% Jan. 30. 51.7 Feb. 4.53 53 Jan. 31. 53% 53 

13. 514% 56 54 Feb. 6. 534 Feb. 11. 4 Feb. 7.34 & 

20. 51 55% Feb. 13. 54.5 Feb. 18. 55 Feb. 14. 55 55 

> aes 55 Feb. 20. 53.7 Feb. 25.55 54% Feb. 21. 54 54 

. se Feb. 27. 55.8 Mar. 4. 56 Feb. 28.55 56 

. 13. 5% §& Mar. 6. 55.1 Mar. il. Mar. 7.55 55 

- 20. 55 Mar. 13. 55.7 Mar. 18. Mar. 14. 56 56 

27. 54% 57 56 Mar. 20. 55.4 Mar. 25. Mar. 21. 55% 55 

3. 53% 58 56 Mar. 27. 56.1 Apr. 1 56 Mar. 28. 55 56 

10.49 56 53 Apr. 3. 54.7 Apr. 8. 53% 54% Apr. 4. 444 

aa -. Apr. 10. 52.1 Apr. 15. 51% 51% Apr. 11. 51% 52 

a Apr. 17. 50.9 Apr. 22... Apr. 18. oe 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS WEEKLY 
{Pvcountages changes from corresponding week of previous year) 
ee 


Ended. 
939. 


Sou Un. 
N.Y.C. Penn. N. H. N.&W. B.&O. C.&O. Atch. Pac. So.R Pac. 
Tass Tt 2.2 + 2.3 — 2.9 +156 —1.7 +46 +06 -116 +17 — 7.9 
14... +10.3 + 82 +214 +12.0 +76 —23 —93 —0.1 +74 — 2.1 
ae ; 2.2 +88 +85 +156 + 7.7 —04 —41 +19 + 3.0 3.8 
28... +14.9 t $i 73 +30.9 +11.8 + 7.2 — 24 + 0.8 i 7.2 1.5 
4... + 8.9 74 7.8 +12.1 +54 —98 —21 — 4.2 0.7 0.6 
11... +16.4 414.6 +410.3 T,34 +17.1 +14 —7.5 —04 —09 +10 
18... +15.1 7st + 6.7 +19.4 413.2 425.4 —11 —7.7 +14 4+ 25 
25... +14.4 Tie + 89 +31.3 +16.9 ney —31 +03 +42 47.9 
4... +12.1 12.0 t 7.0 +28.3 —11.1 29.0 +49 +91 421 49.0 
11... +10.3 + 8.2 8.4 t102 +11.8 +144 +34 414 +56 4+ 3.3 
18... +12.0 +13.2 + 86 +15.5 414.5 +21.7 — 3.5 +83 +10.8 +11.9 
25... +46 + 8.7 +17.9 +25.9 +16.4 +31.5 —11.7 + 3.7 410.2 4+ 4.1 
1... +15.0 417.5 441.1 +53.4 +24.1 438.6 — 2.3 + 9.3 +12.2 +15.4 
8... — 68 —1.2 441.9 —60.0 — 86 —55.9 410.8 + 8.3 411.7 +11.8 
15... + 8.4 ares ae --- — 9.0 -.- + 9.0 oe ee aE 
34 
OIL REFINERY ACTIVITY AND STOCKS (18) 
(Estimated for entire industry; thousands of barrels) 
Crude Runs to Stills 

Average §P.C. of ttTotal ——-————-Stocks————_—___, 
Daily Capacity Gasoline tCrude 1Gaso- Gas and 
uns. Operated. Production. Petroleum. line. Fuel Oi. 
3,110 76.5 745 , 92,279 125,190 
3,170 78.2 9,349 271,525 72,818 143,333 
260 79.3 9,576 270,525 73,752 142,460 
3,310 80.6 9,662 270,310 75,455 141,091 
235 78.5 9,790 270, 279 139,349 

3,140 75.9 9,581 272,414 79,149 137, 
.. 3,130 75.8 9,390 270,753 950 137,241 
3,125 75.6 9,641 271, 83,075 134, 40: 
3,185 77.3 9,450 271,758 84,597 133,671 
. 3,230 78.5 9,420 272,971 85,379 131,930 
. 3,205 78.0 9,665 272 86,350 130,646 
3,250 79.3 9,654 273, 87,291 130,371 
2209 78.6 9,423 273,915 87,561 ,038 
3,170 T71 9,411 6,119 207 127,893 
145 76.6 9,389 275,774 86,613 126,199 


ompanies only. ‘In- 


straight-run and 


natural blended gasoline for all reporting companies from Aug. 6 to date. Prior to Aug. 
6, figures are for cracked gasoline only. 


35 
REFINED COPPER 
(Short tons) 
—~——PRODUCTION—-.. ———DELIVERIES——, ———_——_8STOCKsS—--——-, 
ps oor ey saeae a . Foreign. Total. U. 8. Foreign. Total. 

. y ‘ . ,812 102,781 183,593 142,374 193,723 336, 

- 71,233 101,016 172,249 74,610 105,567 180,177 136,121 192,048 328 169 
83,676 107,3: 191,004 94,830 115,912 210,742 121,448 186,983 308,431 
83,178 108,631 191,809 95,884 120,993 216,877 99,576 183,787 283.363 
95,265 108,875 204,140 81,336 114,719 196, 108,585 182,863 291,448 
86,016 113,983 199,999 77,725 113,277 191,002 11,020 189,425 300,445 
79,611 113,660 193,271 67,356 113,245 180,601 117,741 195,374 313,115 
82,835 105,545 188,380 68,019 102,165 170,184 26,184 205,127 331,311 
90,982 106,347 197,329 66,229 117,673 44,321 200,417 344,738 

. 87,030 109, 196,359 43,742 114,191 157,933 182,911 200,253 385,164 
75,790 109,480 185,270 33.892 120,696 154, 221,676 192,170 413,846 
60,463 119,409 179,872 18,660 103,863 122,523 351 211,844 471,195 
70,487 103,815 174,302 24,881 114,647 139,528 299,133 206,836 505,969 
59,393 101,957 161,350 27,389 110,796 185 326,244 202,890 529,134 
61,117 108,704 169,821 33,434 »269 158,703 342,785 197,467 540,252 
55,749 106,839 162,588 31,684 129,577 161,261 355,663 185,916 541.579 
47,300 102,044 149,344 28,044 108,523 ' 369,809 184,547 554, 

- 32,465 110.067 142,532 32.863 112,530 145,393 358,971 192,524 551,495 
35,596 103,887 483 41,249 126,533 167,782 339,970 183,226 523. 

. 38,053 110,523 148,576 48,071 129,177 177,248 .191 179,333 494, 
45,808 107,834 642 53,637 137,075 ,712 293,080 »374 457, 
56,824 109,378 166,202 69,827 129,118 198,945 267,299 157.412 424/711 
66,746 109,817 176,563 51,297 125,440 176,737 488 155,049 424,537 
67,947 118,437 186, 38,853 114,900 153,753 ,755 167,413 457,168 

- 66,182 107,298 173,480 51,059 ,530 150,589 110 178,949 059 

. -759.175 103.478 162,653 48,067 101.531 149.598 ¢: 08 +184 206 ‘93 114 

.. 66,246 105,087 171,343 50,486 107,586 158,066 446 185,945 
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36 | 

BRITISH EXCHANGE RATES | 
ON PARIS | 

(In frances; average price per day) | 











1939. ——- -—<—— 
oe Mar. Feb. Jan. Dec. 
8..176. 176.91 176.98 .... 177.61 
9.. .... 176.89 177.01 177.26 177. 
10.._ —— 176.89 177.01 177.03 177.42 
11..176.78 176.90 177. 177.11 «si 
12..176.77 rey -+-. 177.17 177.56. 
13..176.75 176.90 176.94 177.39 177.75 
14..176.75 176.89 176.97 177.34 177.70 
15..176.76 176.80 176.99 esac aaueee 
Week —-1939-—. ——-1938-——. 
Ended : High. Low. igh. Low. | 
Feb. 25...177.04 176.94 154.25 152.56 | 
Mar. 4...177.03 176.90 153.93 153.61 | 
Mar. 11...176.93 176.89 159.14 1 | 
Mar. 18. ‘176 90 176.76 164.83 161.73 | 
Mar. 25...176.89 176.82 163.90 161.70 | 
Apr. 1...176.82 176.76 163.90 161.73 
! 
37 | 
GOLD AND SILVER PRICES | 
— -Gold———~ _-——Silver—, | 
Week Dollar | 
Ended Equiva- 
1939. London. lent. London. N.Y. | 
Maigh 148s 344d $4.77 20%d 42%c | 
gh ..148s A ¢ 
Low ...148s 34.76 Fitba 428fc 
Mar. 18: a 
High . .148s 34.79 205%d 42%c | 
Low ‘1148s 244d 34.76 20d 42%c | 
Mar. 25: | 
High ..148s6d 34.76 204d rotors | 
Pg ...1488 5d = 34.75 19}8d 42%c | 
pr. 1: a 
High ...148s 644d 34.77 20d es | 
ane ...148s Bhd 34.75 19%d 42%c | 
oo: | 
igh ...148s6d 34.76 20d 42%4c | 
Pe ig! Pee 5d 34.76 19}d 42%c | 
- io: 
igh ...148s 64d 34.76 20d  42%c 
Low ...14886d 34.75 20d 42%c 





38 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES WEEKLY 
(All quotations cable rates unless otherwise noted) 





Week Ended. 
5s py High 8, _— oe ie 8, i 
Par. Country and a h. 
8.2397 England (soverei 
8.2397 Australia (sovere a7 tie 14 ate 
8.2397 So. Africa (sovere a ion 
‘ France (franc)........ ant eo! “_ ‘Ba8 -0309%4 
0526 Italy (lira)........... 05 O56, 0526% 05 ‘ .0526 
-40332 Germany (reichsmark) eae .3996 mt ‘a6 -4008 
-68057 Holland (florin)........ -5315 = .5307 poe -5307% .5580% .5543 
1.6931 Canada (dollar)t....... -9946 ‘Seal ” ‘p068” -9043  .9962 .9937 
-1695 Belgium (belga)..,.... -16834%, .1679% .1686% .168244, .1690% .1684 
-32669 Switzerland (franc)... .2242%4 .2242% .2248 .2242 .2311% .2294 
.0220 Greece (drachma)..... 0086 .0086 .0086 .0086 .0091% .0091 
4537 Sweden (krona)....... -22144% .2211% .2414% .2412%4 .2581 .2560 
-4537 Denmark (krone)...... -2091% .2089  .2091% .2090. . -221T% 
.4537 Norway (kKrone)....... -2354 .2351%4 .2354 .2352% .2517 .2496 
-1899 Poland (zloty). 1888 .1886 .1889 .1888 .1891 .1889 
.0298 Yugoslavia (dinar). 023044 .0230 .0230 .0230 .0236 .0235 
-0748 Portugal (escudo). 0428 «6.4028 «Ss (0428) s(««0428)0—s(«w45G «Cw 
.0101 Rumania (leu)......... 0075 «6.0072. 0075 (0075S («0075—s« «0075 
-2961 Hungary (pengo)...... 1970 .1970 -1970 .1970 .1993 -1990 
.0426 Finland (markka)..... 7 .0207 .0207 .0207 £0222 .0220% 
6180 India (rupee).......... 4 -3497 =. . 3502 3499  .3764 .3748 
.... Hong Kon (ailv. dol.) .2869  .2867 .2882 .2869 .3111 .3087 
-... Shanghai Gilver dol.). .1617 .1617 .1617 .1617 .2735 .2700 
-5000 Manila (silver peso)... .4980 .4980 .4980 .4980  .4980 .4980 
.9613 Straits nee 
(dollar), Singapore.. -5445 5435 445 3.5440 -5832 -5800 
-84396 Japan (yen)......... 2732 =.2731—S«.2733')—Ss«.2731 = «.2920 —S .2898 
1.6479 Colombia (gold peso). 5800 .5800 .5800 .5800 .5550 .5550 
1.6335 Argentina (paper peso) 
Free inland........... 2335 .2320 8.2325 .2315 Ss .2590 3S .25:20 
.0625 Brazil (paper snlirets) 
PESO MIAME. 60005060 -0590 .0550 .0590 .0590 .0590  .0590 
.2060 Chile (gold DESO). ...0- .0519 .0519 -0519 -0519 .0519 .0519 
4740 Peru oe iwetédensinees .2012 -1987 .2012 .2012 .2450 -2425 
1.7510 Uragusy gold peso).. .3750 .3750 .3750 .3750  .4300  .4300 
.8440 co tailor peso)t.. .2020 .2020 2020 .2650 .2400 


tDemand rate 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES DAILY 


(Cable Transfer Rates) 
Apr. 15. Apr. 14. Apr. 13 Apr. 12. Apr. 11. 


Apr. 16. 
> — ah + 046csawdeuacen -6813 $4.68% $4.68% -684% 4.684 $4.684 
Psbagi wedi vciavedescedad 4.68), 4.68 4.68 4.68 4.684 4.68. 
a EPP OPS ee OP a 687; 4.68) 4.684 4.68% 4.684 
Pee: High.. 0265 % .0264% .02641% .0264% .0264% .0265 
Seve tddeen<usdnc Gbukexead -0264}3 .0264% .0264%, .0264)2 .0264% -0264 | 
Dem teetadaneen cicada 10265% .0264% .0264%, .0264% 102641) .0264% 
Italy: PE Riv incaushvd ee eades -0526% .0526% .0526% .0526% .05264 052644 
nsewhedadea vaes -0526% .0526%4 .0526% .0526% .0526% .0526%4 
se + cia hhh nadadds Sees ta -0526% .0526%, .0526% .0526%, .0526% .0526%4 
Sew: TE .4009 -4009 .4010 .4012 -4013% .4021 
sett encase te éddaathded nae .3996 -3999% .4008  .4008%, .4009% 4015 
SAtkendatnedsadehdwesnee -4000 4005 4008  .4008% .4011% .4021 
Holland’ MR Na a4n4coees 5315 .5309 .5309 -5309% .5309 -5309 
Futcedhudadadedckeeucnweds .5308 -5307% .5307% .5308 -5307% .5308 
eg ptaksatinndscad 5315 .5308 -5308% .5309 -5308 53081 
Belgium =... -16821%4 .1682%4 .1683 .1683 1683 168342 
2 683 





tArwentina (free inland). 


{Closing rate. §Demand rate. 
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achine Tool Builders Assoc. 


(2) Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 


(3) The 


F. W. Dodge 


(5) United States Department of Commerce. 
(7) Edison Electric Institute. 


(9) American Institute of Steel Construction. 
‘ederal Power Commission. 


(13) Thi 


(8) The tron 


(10) Ward’s Automotive Reports, 


e Wall Street 


(15) American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 


(33) New England Council. 
*Subject to revision. 


(17) Aberthaw Company. 
(19) American Railway Association. 
(21) Silk Associates of America. 
(23) American Metal Market. 


(18) 
(20) United States Depart- 
(22) National Industrial Confer- 


American 


(24) Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


(26) Association of Life Insurance Presidents. 
(28) Interstate Commerce Commission. 
(30) Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


(29) 


+Revised. 


Stock and Bond Market Averages and Volume of Trading 


The Annalist Weighted Averages of Group Leaders 














































Cal. Wks. 

. ——April 12——. ———-Apr. 13———. ————Aprril 14-—_, April 15———. Range. 

q High. w. Last. High. w. Last. High. w. Last. = w. Last. = iw. 
{ig NS OP CCLECC CORT 42.7 41.6 42.0 43°53 42.0 42.5 422 41.3 42.0 43.8 42.4 43.6 8 39.2 
iiG 72 Industrials ........... 142.6 139.0 140.3 144.5 140.3 141.9 140.6 138.0 140.3 146.1 141.3 145.4 146.1 130.9 
li “eR O & 28.9 28.0 28.5 9 282 282 21 27.7 281 29.4 28.5 29.2 294 26.9 
iJ WIND. csc wasaavad sees 59.4 57.3 582 605 585 585 58.2 56.5 58.2 614 58.8 61.1 61.4 52.7 
p 5 Motor accessories .... 30.1 28.9 29.2 30.0 28.8 29.2 29.2 28.2 29.0 31.3 29.8 31.1 31.3 25.6 

= | S MUMMMOEE 5 occ veces oes 34.0 328 33.3 34.0 32.8 33.1 33.3 32.4 33.1 34.4 33.1 344 33.7 33.5 
i MOMMIES o.oo. 5 cnc osccs 41.2 402 408 420 40.2 40.8 40.8 39.8 40.4 424 412 424 424 37.8 
ae 4 Chemicals ............ 119.4 117.3 118.2 121.6 119.1 120.7 119.4 117.9 119.4 122.8 119.4 122.5 122.8 112.4 
|| oy 4 Nonferrous metais ... 46.2 45.1 45.1 462 451 453 444 43.8 44.4 47.3 449 469 47.3 41.8 

is | WE oo sicinccsctas<es 34.2 33.5 33.8 35.0 343 344 34.0 33.6 33.9 34.7 34.2 346 34.7 32.4 
me | 83 TODACCOS .........000. 67.3 66.8 67.1 68.8 67.8 688 68.6 686 68.6 69.3 688 69.3 69.3 65.8 
\ BUMMIE oocsietsksccsss 184 184 184 186 184 186 184 184 18.4 196 184 19.6 196 17.7 
Ks 2 Electrical equipments. 51.0 49.8° 50.1 51.7 49.8 50.7 50.1 48.5 49.4 52.3 504 520 523 46.3 
)) 3 Farm equipments..... 4655 45.1 45.8 468 45.1 455 45.1 441 45.1 47.5 45.5 47.2 47.5 41.3 
1 | 4 Office equipments..... 21.5 21.1 21.2 22.3 21.7 221 21.5 214 21.5 22.4 219 224 224 20.0 

4 Railroad uipments. 20.6 20.0 20.1 209 203 203 20.1 19.8 20.0 21.0 20.0 209 210 18.1 
4 Amusement. 117.0 162 166 17.3 166 168 165 16.1 16.4 17.5 16.7 17.5 175 14.9 
5 Merchandise ... -. 43.6 42.5 43.0 44.6 43.2 44.2 44.2 43.1 44.0 44.8 43-9 44.7 44.8 40.4 
. 38.9 37.5 37.8 : i : 36. : 3 . 3 ’ : ; 

Steer — : 23.6 3.1 231 8312S BS 21 23 228 23.3 223 23.1 233 21.2 
4 Standard Oils... 23.3 23.0 23.1 239 23.1 236 23.6 23.1 23.5 23.9 23.5 239 239 223 
4 Independent oils ..... 44.6 43.1 440 45.5 446 449 442 44.0 44.0 45.3 444 45.3 45.3 41.7 
MER og cs cnusewctawsts 67.9 66.1 67.1 69.4 67.7 685 67.8 67.1 67.5 69.2 67.9 69.2 69.2 64.2 
: GIR as bus Sten ccoecs 25.8 24.7 25.0 25.9 248 25.0 24.5 23.7 244 26.3 248 26.1 263 22.5 
BRIO Kichnsceonewas 19.0 185 188 193 187 188 188 185 18.8 19.5 18.7 19.4 19.5 17.7 
| ODD-LOT TRADING ON THE 

The New York Times Stock Market Averages | New yorK STOCK EXCHANGE 
WEEKLY HIGH, LOW AND LAST wie Net: Pur- ; 

; j >» ——25 Rails——.. ——25 Industrials-——. ———50 Stocks——. | . . 

4 Woe nen h. Low. Last. High. Low. Last. High. Low. Last. | week. en. a 

: Feb. 22.39 23.81 182-51 176.66 182.13 103.23 99.52 102.97 | Ended: _, son ise 915a8 

‘ Mar. 23.78 25.06 185.32 180.92 184.57 105.27 102.35 104.81 | Mar. 18... 808, 13) 548 

Mar. 24.63 25.11 189.43 183.10 188.02 107.51 103.86 106.56 | — a bre 1,380,851 ce 

a Mar 22.19 22.45 188.12 175.01 176.12 106.48 98.60 99.28 = 8.1087 900 1238 Bay ToSt eos 

a Mar. 21.66 22.59 178.15 171.79 176.37 100.56 96.72 99.48 | APF. : 

4 Apr. 19.88 20.68 177.98 161.69 164.98 100.55 90.90 92.83 | Daily 

4 18.30 18.42 168. . . ™ *- 

J Abr. 18.03 19.99 165.60 151.56 165.09 92.82 84.79 92.54 | APT 10: 31388) 268,00 - Aes 

| DAILY HIGH, LOW AND LAST Apr 32. 141,650 203,628 $1.979 

. 10.... 18.93 18.21 18.87 157.59 152.56 157.48 88.26 85.38 88.17 pr. 13.. { ; , 

Abr. if: 19:08 18.03 18.90 156.76 151.56 155.81 87.92 84.79 87.35 Ape 33. $0.cas 130,388 en 

; Apr. 12.... 19.62 19.11 19.29 161.50 158.66 159.91 90.56 88.88 89.60 pr. 15... % ‘ — 3, 

BO BE Re BY ie It ie fn me fo 

f Apr. 14.... 19.22 1 ‘ : k c ; " 1 ——$——S—SSS 
ia Apr. 15.... 20.04 1941 19.99 165.60 161.56 165.09 92.82 90.48 92.54 | |THE BY CALENDAR weens 

i For weekly figures from 1925 to Oct. 2, 1937, see THE AN NALIST of Nov. 26, 1937. 250) i 3 280 

i} } | [25 INDUSTRIAL] | | 

! | STOCKS | | 

| Dow-Jones Stock Market Averages abi vee a 

H WEEKLY HIGH, LOW AND LAST 

¢ Week 65 

; Ended: -——30 gg iy -—20 Railroads—. 4 Utilities——. Stocks 

1939. High. Low. st. High. Low. Last. 234 Low. Last. Last. 
Mar. 4...149.99 146.10 149.49 33.21 32.91 32.98 26 25.49 26.09 50.90 
Mar. 11...152.71 148.37 151.77 33.79 32.42 33.07 25.70 26.28 51.50 
| Mar. 18...151.58 140. 1.68 32.83 29.25 29.58 eH 23.74 23.92 47.53 
Mar. 25...144.31 138.42 141.55 30.23 28.58 29.73 24.39 23.12 24.05 47.58 
Apr. 1...143.14 130. 32.83 30.39 26.21 27.24 24.33 21.58 22.50 44.43 | 
Apr. 8...135.57 121.01 121.44 28.16 23.98 24.14 23.35 20.54 20.71 40.42 
} Apr. 15...130.19 120.04 129.61 26.22 23.70 26.15 22.80 20.25 22.69 43.39 | 
DAILY HIGH, LOW AND LAST 
Apr. 10...124.27 120.82 124.03 24.81 23.95 24.74 21.10 20.32 20.95 41.26 
Apr. 11...124.42 120.04 123.75 24.96 23.70 24.73 21.33 20.25 21.20 41.25 
Apr. 12...127.51 125.15 126.15 25.75 25.10 25.35 22.14 21.45 21.91 42.16 
Apr. 13...129.32 126.29 127.51 25.95 25.33 25.48 22.60 21.85 22.31 42.61 
Apr. 14...126.58 124.52 126.20 25.19 24.74 25.08 22.12 21.62 22.01 42.11 
Apr. 15...130.19 127.04 129.61 3:22 25.41 26.15 22.80 22.15 22.69 43.39 
Shares Sold, New York Stock Exchange 
4 WEEKLY TOTALS AND DAILY AVERAGES 
in Week Ended: —-~RAILROADS—. —IND. AND MISC.—. TOTAL——— 
1939 Total. Av. pei: Total. Av. Daily. Total. Av. Daily. 
270,950 61, 3,093,580 703, 3,364,530 764, 
- 584.260 108,196 4,057,079 751,311 4,641,339 859, 
458,650 : 5,102,280 944,867 5,560,930 1,029,802 
492,560 91,215 5,100,440 944,526 5,593,000 1,035,741 
442,660 81,974 4,552,180 842,996 4,994,840 924,970 | 
680,469 126,013 6,459,101 1,196,130 7,139,570 1,322,143 
631,095 143,431 6,210,655 1,411,512 6,841,750 1,554,943 | ||. | 
579,740 = 107,359 5,943,010 1,100,557 6,522,750 1,207,917 | | 
DAILY TOTALS 3 | + avenue ancy ny 
DAILY—_—_—_—_—.. —YEAR TO DATE—, | ||; | oy SHARES SOLD 
‘Railroads. Ind. & Misc. Total. 1939. 1988. | He | | cmce™™) | | 
a Pee 540 1,489,540 1,646,080 73,673,907 68,557,290 | ||6 Be 
PS 145,380 1,517,140 1,662,520 75,336,427 69,657,544 | h3 4 
Spe epee 96,850 975,360 1,072,210 76,408,637 70,257,844 | || 
ae 72,810 789,070 861,880 77,270,517 70,899,064 | || | 
53,600 566,260 619,860 771,890,377 71,908,544 | 
1 RRS 560 605,640 660,200 78,550,577 Holiday 
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NEW BOND ISSUES 
(Thousands of dollars) 


-——Week Ended-—— 
Apr. 15, Apr.16, 
1939. 1938. 

Public utility...... $3,800 saad 
Iudustrial ... 40,000 ach 
State and munic.. 7,151 $1,313 
cavininnas ane $50,951 $1,313 

Year *to eae 381,798 352,159 


BONDS SOLD ON NEW YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE DAILY 
(Par Value) 

——Week Ended——. 























Apr.15,’39. Apr. ro - 
Monday ...... 7,450,650 654,200 
Tuesday ..... ,666, 
Wednesday .. 6,324, 6,600,200 
Thursday .... 5,338,000 
Friday ....... 4,798,325 EX “ead 
Saturday ..... 3,680, 00€ 4,769,900 





Total week.. $35,257,775 $27,822,100 
Year to date. .$538,306,900 $537,332,455 


BONDS SOLD ON NEW YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE WEEKLY 
(Par Value) 








Week Ended——. 

15,’39.  Apr.16,’38. 

ations. 35, 865,000 $21,218,000 
U. S. Govt.. 2,022;775 ,854,100 
Foreign ....... 370,000 3,750,000 
po Ey pe $35,257,775 $27,822,100 


THE NEW YORK TIMES BOND 
MARKET AVERAGE (40 BONDS) 


Date. Indus- Util- Com- Net 
Apr. Rails. trials. ities. bined. Chge 
10.... 55.53 92.20 73.79 bay + .06 
1l.... 55.37 92.20 73.37 69.08 — .18 
12.... 56.12 92.52 73.61 69.59 t 51 
13.... 56.39 92.81 73.82 69.85 -26 
14.... 56.13 92.74 73.42 69.60 — .25 
15... 56.87 92.84 73.89 70.11 + .51 


Week’s range, 40 bonds— 
High 70.11, low 69.08 


DOW-JONES BOND A 


VERAGES 


(Based on closing quotations) 
10 


10 
High- Second 10 
Grade Grade Public 


=. Rails. Rails. Util. 
pri 

6... 91.65 47.41 106.94 
7...Holiday 

8... 90.99 45.70 106.75 
10... 91.04 45.85 106. 

11.. .71 45.01 106.84 
12... 91.41 44.49 106.90 
Ro oe oe 
15... 91.91 46.53 107. 


10 
Indus. nies, 





(27) Bu- 
Rubber Man- 


(31) American Ap- 
(34) National 


FIFTEEN MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
Week ended April 15, 1939 


Net 
Volume.Last. Chge. 
Fe eee 224, 94 + 
CREVEEOE oc ccceccs 163, 61 
Gen. Motors ......144,800 41% t 
U. S. Rubber..... 134,400 36% 4 
Bee cae 122,700 49% t 4 
N. Y. Central..... 94,900 14% + 2 
Beth ee: 88,000 57% + 
+ fA CS 80,000 6% + 
Repub. ee 77,200 15% +2 
Anaconda ...../.. 70,800 23% 2 
Gen. Electric..... 68,300 35 t 
Greyhound ....... 900 17% + 1 
Int Tel & Tel..... 61,700 a 
Curtiss-Wright 59,800 ft 
Montgom. ard.. 58,900 46% + 4 
NUMBER OF ISSUES TRADED 
Weekly 
Week —~-—New--—— 
1939. Adv. Dec. Unch. Tot.High.Low. 
Mar. 4..701 227 152 1,080198 32 
Mar. 11..619 322 153 1,094255 16 
Mar. 18..110 917 80 1,107107 170 
Mar. 25..374 515 192 1,081 29 
Apr. 1.. 70 989 59 1,118 26 708 
Apr. 8.. 77 926 100 1,103 3 744 
Apr. 15..762 210 102 1,074 6 590 
Daily 
Apr. 10..451 273 185 909 0 399 
Apr. 11. .325 5 895 2 289 
Apr. 12. .635 9 736 1 2 
Apr. 13..430 147 183 760 2 12 
Apr. 14..123 439 145 707 1 26 
Apr. 15..523 45 64 0 4 


THE ANNALIST AVERAGE NET 
YIELD ON HIGHEST GRADE 
BONDS WEEKLY 


Week --10 Utility— 
Ended 939. 38. 
mar. 4..... 2.85 3.08 
Mar. 11..... 2.84 3.08 
Mar. 18..... 2.89 3.08 
; ee 2.86 3.08 
7 = ee 2.89 3.15 
7. Ss Se 2.88 3.14 
py. SS ee 2.88 3.11 


-7 ee 
1939. 
3.63 3. 71 
3.61 3.76 
3.66 3.83 
3.85 100 
3.71 4.04 


THE ANNALIST WEEKLY 


INDICES OF FOR 


EIGN 


STOCK PRICES 


1939. 
a 





NOEX NUMBERS- SATURDAY 
| 


NEW YORK.LONDON AND PARIS 





AFTER DEC 101938-10 STOCKS USEO | 


1937 1938 


° 
i——— 


London. Paris. 
| 41 


“FOREIGN STOCK PRICES 


PRICES 
1 





Seetee 4 aamdnichie 
JA SONOSEMAMISTASOND IFAs 


Berlin. 
37. 31.23 
34.46 31.79 
34.42 31.62 
31.53 31.80 
34.55 31.81 
34.82 32.10 
34.51 32.11 
34.46 31.95 
34.73 31.56 
35.32 31.47 
33.60 31.32 
33.12 31.16 
33.01 31.50 
33.64 31.56 
32.30 31.40 
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80 68 Readg ‘ 97 74 #8668 + 2% 26%, 25 Agr M Bk 6s 48. -+ 12 2 826 12% 8% Peru 2d 6s 1961 + 45 8% 9 
80 4 Readg 4148 97 a 271 @% Tl —7 94% 90 Akershus 4s 68... ‘a 909 90 — 37 uh P REG ¢ et ee 2 
61% 54 Rdg Jer Cen 4s 51 59 + % 14% a Antioquia = 45 Ann... eee eee +50 12% 10% 12%+ % 50 34% Poland 7s 47 (3 © MS os 
104 Rand 4%s 56 100% + 14% Antioquia 7s 45 B............ +39 11% 11 = 11y- 2 38 Poland 6s 40 ........ +1 2% 26 26 — 1% 
107 102 lic 5 —_— . 14% 10% Antioquia 1 eee + 9 11% 11% 114 — : 17 ok Forte ‘orto Aleg Tis 66 + 7 10% 10% 10%—7 
94% 854% Republic Steel 414s 61 86% + % 14% 103 Antioquia 7s 45 D............ ‘Ss 2s oS 70 Prague eee ARETE AS, 23 —6 
94 Republic Si 4 8814 + 1 13% 9% Antioquia ist 0 See 7 Ore 10% 10% .. 19% it Prussia 6s 52 ..... oscoee-t © 164 16 166 — 90 
101% 96% Revere Cop & lgs ae 13% 9% Antioquia 3d 7s 57............ +10 1 10% 10% + % 
107 chfield Oll 4s 52 os" + % % 86 Antwerp Se 58 ................ 14 «86 8 — 4 106% 102% QUEENSLAND 7s 41 ........ 61 103% 102% 103% + % 
44 33 Rio Gr W ist 4s 39... 33-1 78% 76 Argentine 4s 72 Feb........... 122 77% 7 oe, +1 107 101 Queensland 6s 47 ......... 44 102 101 102 
20 15% Rie Gr W cit 4s 2... see 17 + % 75% Argentine 4s 72 Ap............ 100 7 + 1 
111% 108: Roch G & E 5s 62 E 08% .. s 89% Argentine 4% 48.............. 210 90% 89% 9%+ & 28 24% RHINE-WEST 6s 53 110 0% 2 2% 
13: 1 Ark & La 4 8%— % 87%, 83% Argentine 4 ee 52 84 83: 83%,— %& 27% 2% ine-W 6s 55 25 25 25 
6 Rutland Ist 41s 6 + & 103% 96% Australia 5s 55................ 112 «9 98% + 1 13% 10% Rima Steel 7s 55 .. + 1 10% 10% 10% — 1% 
snes ona “ , . = = a bs *.. inaveedheosa 135 38 th ss + : 14 Rio de Jan 85 46 ...... . a..00 11 
106% 104% SAFEWAY ST 4s 47........... 0%—- % | 9 91 Australia 44s 56.............. — 1% 13% 5% Rio de Jan 6 +66 9% 8% %+1 
107 10514 Saguenay nee wat Bae t<-a5 13 106% 106 196 - 3” 17% 11% Austria 7s 57.............. -1 © W@W 12 12 + & 15% 7% Rio Gr do Suits 46 + 5 11% 10 ig 
65% StLIM & 8 4s 4 + | 14% 7% Rie Gr do Sui 7s 67 + 7 10% 10% 10% + 
64 51% StLIM & 8 4s R& G 33 ct..t 1 51% 51% 51% —10_ | ta _ oe eng . =a 107 2 10 — 5 14 Res Gr do Sai 7s + 11 a a 
uk ¢ ESF OB... i 6 ss "Te aes x | im wit ee 7 109 100% ‘oat 100% *..™ 138 ane ‘5 uaa 
Tie St oe “+ 64 8% Th 8% + % | 108 99% Belgium 6s 55 ................ -- | 68% 451, Rome 6s 52 ..... 49% 4544 47 + 
la” Tat LS F age 78... 11722 oh TH oh if 21, 14 Berlin City ies 300052002. ; is 18’ + '% os —— - * 
13 ™mStLSF4 2. 2 eee t + Berlin City 6s 58.............. 1 1466—2 14 SAO PAULO CTY 1957 15 9 9 a 
14@ 86 7#”St LS F 4s SOA......... -*+ 95 9% a % 28 = 20% City El 64s 51........ t 4 26% 26% + % ist TK Sas Peale St ae uo +2 11% 10” 1144 + 
74 St L 8 F 4s SOA ct.......... *+ 52 9 T + 1% 26% 19 Berlin City El 6s 55........... 72 21 21 21 15 7 Sao Paulo St 7s 56 + 10 9% re 
16 St L 8 W 5s 52.............. as Ss 16 —1 27 «21 Berlin El Elev 64s 56 + 2 2 My 24y%-— 1% 32 17% Sao Paulo St 7s 40 ......... t4l 2% Mm Tt + 
8% St L 8 W rfg 5s 90......... *+ 12 % oa Se BANE NE OB GE onc cc des ccccvcces 19 22 + 2% 144% pag — SEE + 8 9% 9% % 1 
65 «5444 St LS W Ist 4s 89......... “+ 2 54 54 _ if 23 Brazil sg | $149 17) «15% 17 +1 28 «18 “Serbs Cts Sl 85 62 .. +23 19 18 19 — & 
a St P & K C Sh L 4% 41....*+ 9 i +1 22% Brazil | RR re yaae 2: Se fe +3 25% 15% Serbs Cts SI 7s 62... _. + 49 18 15% 18 se 
98% St P M & M Pac 4s 40......... 12 98% 97 + & 21% 9% Brazil C Ry El 7s 52......... 15% 14 154+ 1% 62 55 Shinyetsu E 6%s 52 ........... 10 57% 57% 57% + %& 
118 11 St Paul Un Dep 5s 72.......... 5 115 = = 76 68 Breda Ermes 7s 54............. 68 68 —2 28 18 Silesia Prov 4 58 asd 3 18 18 3 +s 
Sa & A Pass 4s 43............. 26 103% —1 98% 90% Brisbane 5s 57................. 92% 90% 92 — 2 103 95 Sydmey 5%s 55 ........... -17 9% 9 98 —2 
105% San Ant Pub 8 4s 63........... 1 105% — 98% 89 Brisbane 5s 58 ................ q7.2 8 ow —1 
110 «San Diese G & E 4s 65......-. 1 tio” rr 110 102 97 Brisbame 6s 50 ................ a 3 =e — 54% 49% TAIWAN EL P 5%s 71 .4 8S 52 52 —% 
109 Sante Fe P & P 5s 42......... 11 109% 109% 109% + 42 32% Buen A 3s &.................. 7 32% —2 58 Tokyo City 5%s 61° . 55 54% 54% + 1 
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Bond Transactions—New York Stock Exchange—Continued 





1939 Sales Net Range 1939 Sales Net 
mg in 10008. High. Low. Last he. | man lew. in 10008. High. Low. Last.Chge. | High. Low in 1000s. High. Low. Last. Chge. 
gglrwnat 52 4 40 40 — 1% 49 42% Uruguay 68 60 ............... 2 49% 43% 44—-™m | Mw WARSAW CITY 7s 58 ....... t i 2 23 2 =—* 
ee eee es as | ce 46 5% 55 554— %& 43% 37 Uragsay s 45 448 79........ 43 4 ti + | 31 16% Warsaw Cy 4%s 58 asd ....... 6% + 3% 
ee seme OED ove en ee ers 42% 35 Uruguay 3%8 78 .............. 41 + 1% | 22% 17% Westph Un El P 6s 53 ........ 18 18 18 — ™% 

45° 37% Uragaay 4 4148 he 7B ...... 16 42 + i | 22% 18 Warttemb El 7s 56 .......... t 2 2% 18 2my%-— ¥% 
85 71% USIGAWA EL P 75 45........ 1. 71% 71% T1%- sf 43 36 Urug cv 348 4 eS: 37 ios 
so” se Un ae oe eA... ae oe ta 36 — 2% 51 37% VENET PR M BK 7s 1952..... 2 37% 3% aa % | 59 55 YOKOHAMA 6s 61. .......... 4 66% 55 55 — 1% 





Transactions on the New York Curb Exchange 


For Week Ended Saturday, April 15 





ocks and bonds marked with a dagger are fully 
tisted on the Curb Exchange; others are dealt in #s 


unlisted issues. 





















Ran 1939 Net 
High’ Low — +"" — High. Low. Last. Chge. Sales 
Peet ee ee se 25 
a ce i ee 
34% 25 Agfa-Ansco . Se ob 26 27 stip san 
5, Aimeworth ..........----+--: 6 5% a4 — 1” ord 
11 Aly Assoc (14)......--------t 8 6% i 400 
2 1% Air Investors .... > 1% 4 4 
Air Inv war....... Se eae *s pl Fee + 
611, Ala Gt Seu (6e paid knee 60 at , = 
71 Ala Pow $7 pf (4 Di die ninia eek 86 79% 86 ; 4 
62% Ala Pow $6 pf (6).......---- 1 73 7% + 1% 4 

2 Alles & 2 2 4 +4 

9 & Alli Int yt pf (gk)... 8% 8 ey — my 
- 131 90 Alum Co Am...........-..-- 1 100 «+10 4 
115% 110% Alum Co Am pf (6).....-.-- — 112 112 — 4 
1 14%, Alum Goods (.20g).......... 14% 14% 14%— % 38 
141 104 Alum Ltd (%a) xd.........-- 1125 105 112% +16 pred 
110% 108 svat Ltd pf (6)...... 108% 108% 1 + 4 

25) 16% Am Airlines ...........-..- + 16% + 2 — 
46 Am Book | RES 46 : 46 4 —2 1.000 
Am Box Board............- t % % + & 1,008 

Am ; : ee 7 
7 67 Am Cap pr pf (5%) 67% 6 67% — 7% os 

2% 1 Am Centrifugal ....... .. 1 1 ee 4 
35 27 ACH P&LA (1%) xd 27% 27 27% + 4 p4 
34 25%, A PLA ww (i scion + 27 = Se 

2% 14 Am Cit P LB 1% 1% 1%+ &%& 21 4 
26 22. Am Cyan A (.60) 22 22 =» 1 

18% Am Cyan B (.60)..........-- 21 we + 2% 8,000 

a Am & Fgn P war..... i 100 
li 8% Am Frk & Hoe (.60).. 9 tha 9 — 150 
40% 31 Am Gas & SS eee 36 35 + 3% 11,700 

116 112% Am G & E pf (6). .......- 113 «1113 «21113«C—- 1 125 

4 3% Am Gem ................-.- 3 rt + # 200 
oat 24 Am Gen $2 a4 err t 24 * ™ _ = 
we 44m ik ae Oe 
18 13 Am Lt & T (1. Pe ee 13% 13 134+ *& 2,400 
15 OU, Aum BATE ... 2-2. .c. eee scceee 9% 10%+1 225 
66 57% Am Mfg pf (5).......------- i by 5 — ™% 10 
1% Am as SA oseese me 3,400 
29 m eter a 20% oe 
70 55 Am Pot & Chem (2e)........ 70 60 70 + % 400 
9 5% Am blies eo | + 2,000 
6% 4 5% + % 1,000 
1 A + 4 7,700 
27 3 +2 2,900 

3 A + 100 
4 . 200 

33 

3 1,700 
3 6,300 
4 1,300 
92 

300 

5 2,300 

100 
Hi 

1 1,400 
11 2,000 
i at 
31 
4 Ray 100 
i eee t 2,600 

Es nics ere ecsccses 144 13 44+ %& 700 

Austin Silver M............ t “6 300 
1% Automat Prod.............. i — 1,800 
6% Auto V Mach (14) i 600 
2% Avery & Soms............... + = 400 

4 2 Aviation & Tran............ ¢ 2 + 7,400 
45 ED EE nis 65 006.930 000% + 37 — \ 110 
mt 16y Baldw L pt 210) B jee ke oO iis ih ity + y +200 

1 Ww Me ee 
9 ‘ed Baldwin Loco war..... seine” Oe 3 1 9,100 
MD o5ccccscsccce + 6 ‘ 1 900 

1 EEE EEE pc cccccicn secs t t ov + \& 100 
1 Barium ae Sikeekans t ; 4,300 
1 74 Barl & 8 A (1.20).......... + 8 8 — %& 50 

4% Basic oe + 5 5 es 400 

81, 45, Bath Iron Wks......... ee a 6% + 1% 2,900 
5 eS menmest BMilis..........+-22. + 4 4 4-— ¥% 100 
11 EE aks 6 -0'6:8 .0.9.08194 t ne + % 11,200 
ae oS eae ag 20% 2542+ 4 4, 
pS 5% 7 + % 5,700 
35 (16 a 27 *. *. - , an 

% 4 8 f- k bo 
17 te ee a 350 

8 o* _ 

a. a es $00 
1 5% — 

bow ot gy BS 
9 4 co % 1,000 
24 1 17% — 20 
11 1g ig _ 100 
4 ee 
be 1a 1 1% + 100 
24 4 1 1 — 

3% 4 34° 4 + 7 400 
1 9% + 8 1,500 
re % m+ if S700 
12 + % 

3% sd + % 1,600 

4 * of % 500 

it 1 1 — ¢ 100 

. 31 21 2% _ % 50 
11 10% 10% + 100 
204% — 100 
20 84 11 +2 550 
27 2 25 —1 50 
: 4% 5%+ 300 
20 2 — 1% 200 
eT gow 

2 2% + . 

3 2 100 
pst 19 19% 2 as 2,500 

107 102 102 10: — 1% 150 
1 12° 11 11% — % 1,100 

% 1% Burry Biscuit ......-..-..-- ig % 1%+ 400 

1 CAB EL PR vtc......... % th bs 800 
‘i Can Car & FY  a%) eer: 28 *@ ort —%& 100 
1% Can Ind Alc re Died Sine koe wes 1% 1% 1%+ & 300 

1 Can — ee Pr ere ie 1 is . + & 1.500 

L Oaril Sym .......-.---.-565- I ne 7 
Carman B .............--.- t i 3% oat - * 200 
ae o> em enaies tap kok 26% 26% - "8 300 

96 85 Gere a 87 pt U5). st self a 60 
21 10 Carrier Corp ........-------- 12% 10 12% +2 6,500 

ot 5% Carter ( < eeeree t sf 6% + 200 
15 9 Casco Pred (ig) ......-.-- t 9 9 9% — 500 
4% 2% Catalin Am ..........-..--- t 3 % 3 + 2,600 





Range 1939 Stock and Dividend Net 
High Low. in Dollars. High. Low. Last. Chge. Sales. 
91 Celanese ptc pf (7a) pose eies.ee 79% 76 ™ + 1% 250 
5) BU, COMME 2.0. occcccccccecsece 4 500 
ST UB GRE OE on wc osc ccncccs 18% 18 18% - = % 100 
61% 48 Celluloid 1 pf ............... ie 40 
1% 1 Cen & SW Ut.............-- 1 a + & 1,400 
144% 13% Cen Hud & E (.80)........- 14 14 14 os 300 
96 85 Cen N Y Pw pf (5)......... + 85% 85 8%+ &% 60 
94 Cen Stl (.30g)........ t Th + 2 200 
98 85 Cen P & L pf (7) xd......... 89 8% 89 + 5 
a MV, Can B86 TE... ocvcccccscecee fi % Be + 1,400 
5 216 Cen St El 0% pf............. 3. + 475 
14 3 Cen St A teense 8 T Th — vb) 
4% 3% Centrif Pipe (.40)........... + 3% st 3,500 
™% 4 C ERIN | 4 4 100 
130 110 a iw eniweceveos 110 110 110 — ‘5 100 
72 62 Chi Flex Shaft (5a).......... 2 62 63 — =" 450 
8 Chi Riv & Mach (.10g)...... 6 300 
oe Chief ear 6 100 
GB” NEE, 6 =. accor cvnesacenet 39 39° +3 325 
9% 6 Cities Serviee ............... 6 6% + 6,700 
eee ee eee 49% 5216+ 2 9,000 
5 3% Cit Sve = _ ASR res 4 4% 4% -— 700 
51 37 Cit = a 4 45 455 — 40 
R4 65% 310 50 
20: t1™% 2 1T% — 
1 + 2,000 
381g 37 + 550 
6% er + 1,400 
3 Be 00 
3% 
4 1 4,300 
4% 4 100 
4 2,500 


+[++ J 


++ 


ee or gar ak ae By Oc aarashink 
al 
gs 


+ +1 





eguba oes geod. FRB SE wSFee cee e 








T. 1,400 
117% 112% Con < Ss E Bal pf A (5) 13 330 
P 4 sei 200 
6 3 . 300 
4 1% + 300 
3 + 2,000 
9% 5 + 900 
10 ° 400 
9 4 + 2,300 
5% 3% es 1,000 
14% 10% +1 500 
1 Petro tk + 6,500 
tre 4 + 1 900 
ids (. 4% —1 100 
-_ 18 619% + 8,000 
*% 4%4 Crocker-Wh E] M........... 4% 5 . 3,300 
*, Croft Brewing ............. + ee 1,800 
3 144 Crown ee t 3 1 1% — 300 
10% Crown C Int A (%k)......... 9 9% — % 300 
1 2, + 4 1 oe 1,500 
17 14 Crown Drug pf (1%)....... +17 17 17 es 50 
ly . . . L- eae  — 500 
4 | SD aaa 2 2% — 300 
Oe 6 6 6 — % 150 
51% 465% Cuneo Press (3a)........... 49% 47 49% + 2 
110 1 Cc Press pf (6%4)....... 7110 «6110 «#110 os 10 
™ 5 DARBY PET (\%)........... 5 5%+ 400 
17% 9 Da = - sbncctwiews ¢ ng 3” 10%+ % 2,000 
7 “RS 54° O*S ~ aby 1,400 
26 20% Dennison 1 pf............... 23 2 2 — % 30 
ae. ee + 1% 1% 1 <e 1,100 
9 7 Det Gask & M (144g) ...... + 8 T T ay 500 
15% 134% Det G & M pf (1.20)...... 14 1446+ ¥& 300 
15% 1% Det Gray Ir (.04a) .......... % Mm MH .. 
2% 1% Det Paper Prod........... + 1% 1% 14+ % 100 
3iy 1 Sti Pred (%4g)........ +21 2 + 2 
2h i4 Diam Shoe (%g) ............ 21% 21%+ % 25 
1 Yh 2 AR Neier tae “ 3 ~ 100 
3% Diveo Twin Trk............ + 4 + 300 
12 8, lg 3 ere 8 814 — 100 
T3% eee 64%64 & +1 120 
20% 10 Driver-Har (.20g).......... 7s 2 Uw +3 100 
1% 1% Dubileer Cond ............ + ™% % MK 1,000 
72 64 Duke Power (%g)........... 4 64.6 —3 125 
2 1 Durh Hos Pees a eadib sca doiew % 2 3% oa 
5% 3 Dure-Test (4%f)............ t — & b 
7 © TR WOE TD oc cicniccscnss 5 5 5 300 
14 T% EAGLE —_, ED aaderesere 9% + 1 2,900 
‘2 1% East << IEE 1% i 1% — 1,400 
12% East G F é TT re 6% ™%+ 1 650 
25% 16% East 2 Se eee 18 12 1 + 500 
10 5% East Mall Iren ............ 5% 3 25 
1% East MY Stsdceseandes % = 600 
19% ee eae 10 104 10% — 1 100 
19 1 East Sta pf B............. li i li — & 150 
314 "it Baer Wash M B.......... {2 se en 800 
17% 14% Econ Gro Strs eh Pcaumea 15% 15% 15%+ 1 50 
18% 15 ed Br Strs a ee ti 15 15%+ % 200 
2 SN ins ste e0enes : 2 1% %+ % 3,200 
12% 6%EI Is sce cng 6% 8% + 1% 71,900 
7244 59 El Bé & Sh pf (6).......... 625% 59 #2 + 1% 1,9 
50% El Sh $5 pf (5)..... 54 oH 4h — 1% 600 
on. eee 34 2 3% + 4.200 
3% 24%El Pow As A............... 3 wy o + 3,000 
Se 8D Ee SB Os BPE A. .ccccvcce 1 15 17% + 2 150 
54 3 El ERS seis diccavens 3 3 3 — 400 
3% 1% El Shov Coal pf........... 2% 2% 2% — 150 
10% 10 OP EP shscorevas + 10 10 10 es 300 
(2 OB rarer + 1% me I%®+ & 900 
74 54% Emp G & F 8% pf........... ih 63% 68% + 3% 350 
73 #452 Emp G & F 7% pf........... 6914 62 it % 400 
71 eS SS oe ot ee ey 66% 65 651% + 100 
10% 6 Emcee DS H@.............. 7 6 . +4 oe 
% % Kaulty , Ra ints aad <4: he %+ *& 5,900 
281, 24% Equity band $3 ay > isseeen 24 7 24y%— % 50 
8% 5 eee alee of SS ee + 6 6 + & 2,500 
20 17 Wureka Pipe L (ig) a pS wateow.d 17 17 17 as 50 
16 9% FAIRCHILD AV .......... + 11% 10 11%+1% 6,600 
glo ™% Falstaff Brw (. - SNe siete ane + ™m ™Mm-— %*% 700 
; ae 20 bs 1,600 
18% + % 500 
+ 
2,400 
@ +2 70 
matin “95 
+ 
56 + 5% 600 
18% + 1% 3,300 
My Baa 
- 4, 
11% : P 250 
15% + 2,000 
“4 —1 100 
2™-—1 125 






ling Gold (.65a) 
Hormel & Co (144). 


Range 1939 Stock and Dividend Net 

High. Low. in Dollars. High. Low. Last. Chge. Sales. 
43 34 Fuller 4% pf (4)............ + 40 40 40 —1 25 
2 14, GEN BEROUS .. ..2 5 .ccc.ces + &% 1 1% 200 
19 1 . 2S. sae 17% 1 17% — %& 1,100 
14 i Firepég (.20g)........& il 11 ll ve 200 
to Gas & Bi pe B.......... 47 47 47 i 10 

MED Di cGexnnsecces ese’ %— » 1,000 

70% 66 Gen Out Ad pf (6) ........ + 67 67 —3 30 
Gen y PEta pip tetensesees %— & 200 

1 EN eR ock seesaw ce % 1 1%— % 400 

80: Share pf (6h).......... t —17 225 
1 RE EE ED ens cns case eees +144 1 144+ %&% 800 
4 ee 9 48 4914+ 3 200 

es m. Se more T 2 a 4 + of = 
% Georg MEDS <iccs scene 83% — 5 

37 «=628—Ss Wilbert pf (1%k) ........... +32 30 30 on 30 
6 __ See + 5% 54—- %& 100 
2 p pow ay Nea ae wend 2% 2 2% + 2 ae 

Sug A (1g)...... + 
11 6 per ee Rc + Oden s ona 6 ee eae 
ldfie _ Ore “ J 

BI 1 GER pesSeee + 1 % t + % ‘Me 
18% Gorh Mfg vtc (1%g)........ 19 19 19 + 100 

T 5 Grand Rap V (.20)......... t 5 5 — 100 
12 i Sy Sere 9 64 9% + 2,200 
6944 Gt Atl & P nv (3g).......... 8014 73 + §& 750 
129% 124% Gt A & P ist pf (7)......... 12542125 1 oe 125 
39 «633 «Gt Nor Das 4 ceseeeews 33 —2 50 
T G Dds Séncieosvens 5 ae 500 
2 SS SO ee 1% — 100 
22% 144% Grumman Aire E.......... +16 «14 1 + 1 3,000 
40  «§ eae 29 + 7,200 
107% 103% Gulf St Ut 6 pf (6).......... 105% 104% 10544 + 1 » 70 
2 15% HALL rere ree 2 1 2+ & 600 
1 ford Ray vitc........... t i$ ae 100 
1% 1 Harvard Brew ............. 4% 1%— % 300 
4 Hat C Am B (.20g)........ T 2 5 5 . 200 
3602 DE Sewdbpnasee¢he + 26 4 26 4 600 
SS tae 3 &%&3-—-% 30 

16% Hearn D Strs pf........... ‘2 ef ie 150 
Hecla Mim (.10g)........... . + 4,500 

4 3% Helena Rubin ..... a 3% — 100 
7 Helena A (¢ a = 100 
9 Heller (W E) (.40) . = 7 7 + 100 
Heller pf ww (1%) t -—1 50 

10 7 Hewitt Rub (.10g). + e 100 
64 30 den Chem (.40¢ ° 300-30 2 100 
Hoe (R) & CoA... 3% 4 500 

15 13% Hol 1 4 600 


are 
* SaRaR 
3 






























7 
30 
4 
. 
24% 23) : 
12% 9 (48) . 10 10 
3 2% Horn (A C)..... 2 2 2% — 100 
39) Horn & Hard ( - 3 34 + 1 475 
11 108' orn & H 5% p' -10844 10814 108 . 10 
53 Hamble Oi] (%2) . 53 + 2,200 
3 t 3 3 + 300 
12 DME enpsadecrees t 9 9 —1 100 
9 SS £ eee + 6 6 6 + 150 
2 14 Hy _ Seer + 1% Mm 1%+ 1,300 
294%, 20 Hygrade Syiv (1%) Pevensie 20 20 2 — 2 50 
on 2% ILL-IOWA POW ........... + 2% + 400 
6 3% Ill-lowa Pow div ct........ «= 3 4 + 1,100 
25 14% Iil-lowa Pow pf............ 7 16% 14% 16 +1 1,500 
1% Imp Ch Ind (.287e)........ 5% — 1% 100 
17 14% Im Oil Ltd (%a)........... 16 1 1 . 5,500 
16% 1 Imp Oil Ltd reg (4a) ...... 15% 15) 1 — %& 1,300 
1 15 Imp Tob Can (.40a) ........ 1 15 1 ee 600 
6% Ind Pipe L 8) Madeesin 6% _ 200 
108" 3 100% Indple PAL, pf O eres 004 1004 1004 ar 35 
is DP D aseccece 1 - 
Dees WOM Pf... ....cccccce 8 8 8% —1 50 
Sh Si eee By By at Me 
iz ( Bi scaces y+ 45 
21 int PES 16 06«12)0« «16 SO+ 3 2,000 
4 % Indust penbecedvbeuseese , - 400 
4 1 = Pap&Pow war ......... + 3 1 2% + 4,100 
27% 22 D <stivesss 22' 23% — 6,000 
3 eee t - 
Inter TE TD. ccccccccs t — * 100 
i  eperenaner: a 800 
1 11 Inter Uti pf yr Hu 11 12 -—1 250 
4 jtamin > 700 
444 Interst Home E (.44) 4 44 — 800 
Interst Po 3 4 — 50 
Invest Roy ( oe 100 
1 15 Iron rem vtec (1.20) 15 1 + 950 
21 14% Irving Air ‘* 1 _ 1,300 
eK *, Ital Si % tx vx 700 
2 JACOBS (FL) . = - 2 i + % 5,500 
2 1 ——, G = 1 1 ie 300 
87 67% Jer CP L 548% pf (ij! 77 7 — 25 
99% 86 Jer CPaL 1% pf (7). Be ag 92% 92% — 30 
39° «17 «Jones & Laugh Stl ‘ 17 ‘20% + 3% 1,300 
9 % KEN-RAD a &LaAa 54 —1 50 
6% Kennedy’s (14g)............. 4%4— % 200 
79 56 Kings ¢ Wy pf B (7) 69 —3 20 
58 38 Kings © Lt pf D (5) 50 — 2 40 
1% Kingston Prod ............ 15% + 2,400 
3 3 eae 2% — % 2,100 
1 1% Kirk Lak GM_(.08a) 1% — 600 
1 13. Mee Ce) GJ... . 20. ese 12 — 100 
15 2 Corp (.10g).........: 9% 11% +1 800 
12 Kress Ay _ (.60) oe. we 100 
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2 mo., Feb. 28.. 1,345,844 1,203,990 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc.: 
12 mo., Feb. 28. 1,637,396 1,129,863 : 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co.: 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co.: 

12 mo., Jan. 31. 2,349,126 2,581,307 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co.: 

12 mo., Feb. 28. 1,418,737 1,659,487 bike 
Racific Power & Light Co. and subs.: 
12 mo., Feb. 28. 918,609 791,332 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co.: 

# 12 mo., Jan. 31. 7,974,409 8,111,185 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co.: 

12 mo., Feb. 28. 1,609,868 1,744,786 + 
San Diego Consol. Gas & Elect. Co.: 
12 mo., Jan. 31. 1,468,679 1,329,111 “ 
Utah Power & Light Co. and subs.: 
12 mo., Feb. 28. 1,393,722 1,700,589 
Virginia Electric & Power Co.: 

12 mo., Feb. 28. 3,561,948 3,348,879 
Western Union Tel. Co., Inc.: 


American District Telegraph Co.: 


Central & South West Utilities Co.: 
Yr., Dec. 31.... 2,916,879 2,718,343 
Community Public Service Co.: 

Yr., Dec. 31.... 554,132 643.024 3.12 
Electric Power & Light Corp. and subs.: 
Dec. 31 qr:.... 1,502,637 1,908,918 z 
zr., "Dec. 31. 4,678,435 9,727,530 x 
General Telephone Corp. : 

= Yr., Dec. 31.... 1,349,461 1,331,689 
* General Water Gas & Electric Co.: 









1.64 








Jersey Central Power & Light Co.: 
¥r., Dec. 31.... 





sore anaes HE Rm 


12 mo., Jan. 31. 1,899,533 2,166,248 .29 .44 


2 mo., Feb. 28.. *965,423 1,243,217... = 
1938. 1937. 1938. 1937. 

Alabama Power Co.: 

Yr., Dec. 31... .$3,364,906 $3,886,340 $.27 §$.41 


¥Wr., Dec. 31.... 1,241,839 1,357,008 8.01 All 
Bridgeport Gas Light Co.: 

Yr., Dec. 31.... 381,181 391,757 

Calgary Power Co., Ltd.: 

Yr., Dec. 31.... 436,276 399,576 2.18 1.13 
Central Maine Power Co.: 

Yr., Dec. 31.... 1,792,643 1,736,260 h3.81 h3.51 


3.62 
14 
1.17 


1.62 


Yr., Dec. 31.... 340,955 407,763 53 .8 
Interstate Power Co.: 
Yr., Dec. 31.... *17,650 *6,827 


2,016,250 1,982,812 63 .60 


—— 


12 mo., Feb. 28. 7,918,652 8,062,143 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit: 


Yr., Dec. 31... .*6,139,655 *4,715,350 
Public Service of Indiana: . 
Yr., Dec. 31.... 1,057,313 871,933 x5.88 x3.25 


Rochester Gas & Electric Corp.: 


Yr., Dec. 31.... 2,171,013 3,054,565 1.00 2.14 
Rochester Telephone Corp.: 

r., Dec. 31.... 529,220 542,160 
Saguenay Power Co.: 

r., Dec. 31.... 1,251,464 1,486,915 4.65 5.77 


Scranton-Spring Brook Water Service Co.: 


Yr., Dec. 31.... 424,314 440,056 12 -28 
Sioux City Gas & Electric Co.: 
r., Dec. 31.... 461,084 474,077 1.05 
Southern Natural Gas Co.: 
Yr., Dec. 31.... 1,033,664 1,392,184 a1.37 a2.01 
Southwestern Gas & Electric Co.: 
Yr., Dec. 31.... 1,952,335 1,962,090 3.67 3.69 
United Gas Corp. and subs.: 
Dec. 31 @r..... 1,141,672 1,871,028 3.40 81.22 
Yr., Dec. 31. 5,390,515 11,305,473 s2.53 -25 
West Texas Utilities Co.: 
r., Dec. 31.... 810,261 809,647 144 1.44 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co.: 
Yr., Dec. 31.... 1,357,759 1,070,593 1.65 q6.36 
RAILROADS 
1939. 1938. 1939. 1938. 


Central of Georgia Rwy.: 

2 mo., Feb. 28.. *$509,978 *$649,109 
Chicago & Eastern Ill. Ry.: 

2 mo., Feb. 28.. *310,901 %349,018 
Chicago, Indpis. & Louisville Rwy.: 

2 mo., Feb. 28.. *°468,516 *°519,794 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha _ 
2 mo., Feb. 28.. *%691,711 *640,954 
Delaware, Lack. & Western R. R.: 

2 mo., Feb. 28.. *471,023 *%946,497 
Detroit & Mackinac Ry.: 
2 mo., Feb. 28.. *13,660 
Erie R. R. System: 

2 mo., Feb. 28. .*1,218,530 *2,627,246 

Lehigh Valley R. B.: 

2 mo., Feb. 28.. *108,923 %723,327 
Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R.: 

2 mo., Feb. 28.. *401,581 *451,357 tikes dan 
New York Central Lines: 

2 mo., Feb. 28. .*3,115,203 °7,294,907 


*31,732 


Federal income taxes. a On Class A shares. 
c On combined Class A and Class B shares. 
d@ Deficit. hOn shares outstanding at close 
of respective riods. jOn average shares. 
On prefe stock. qOn combined pre- 
erred oe, s On second preferred stock. 
— to $6.38 a share on $7 and $5.47 a 
n $6 first preferred stocks. z Equal to 
seat 47 ps "share on $7 second preferred stock, 
Series A. 


CHAIN STORE SALES 
American Stores Company 
P. Cc. 
Chge. 
*Februar 518 204 $8,676 360 — 14 
*Two months...... 6,514,070 17. 033,855 — 3.2 
Consolidated pty Stores 


po Sree 6,856 $878,231 7.8 
Three months.... 201639 2,147,384 3.5 


Crown Drug Company 


+ eo Re ne 599,710 634,487 — 5.5 
_ errs 653, 690,502 — 5.4 
*Six months...... 4,122,264 4,317,052 — 4.5 


Dixie-Home Stores 
4 wks. to Feb. 25.. 579,634 527,906 +10.0 


Dominion Stores 


4 wks. to Feb. 25.. 1,531,878 1,459,841 4.9 
Eight weeks........ 2,898,347 2,864,321 1.2 
Edison Brothers Stores 
VOREGEEY «.iccccces 1,444,322 1,384,732 + 4.3 
aS ee eae 2,340,468 2,119,641 $34 
Three months.... 5,101,581 4,687,692 8.8 
Fishman (M. H.) 
ee! ME 231,872 215.169 + 7.7 
March ............. 261,126 246,634 + $$ 
Three months.... 700,085 659,538 6.1 
Grant (W. T.) Co. 

Vebruary .......... 5,748,118 5,522,282 t 4.1 
Two months....... 11,279,186 10,850,426 3.9 
Green (H. L.) 
ee ee 2,442,437 2,156,335 +13.3 
Two months...... 4,401,888 3,936,581 +11.8 


Interstate Department Stores 
1,271,196 1,232,451 + 3.1 


Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 


4 wks. to Feb. 25.. 1,881,832 1,832,476 2.7 
Eight weeks.:..... 3,741,814 3,656,686 2.3 
Kresge (S. 8.) Co. 

ee 9,547,104 9,396,098 
Two months....... 18,810,098 18,417,842 ae 


CARE GOT $1,892,182 $1,785,778 + 5.9 


Hi 
aed Range 199% | Range 1939 Sales Net | Range 1939 Sales Net 
j — in n 10008. High. Low. Last. Chee. | High. Low. in 1000s. High. Low. Last. Chge. High. Low. . Last. Chge. 
Rinweae sxewek 10 1 108% 152% 146 Pub Sv N J 66 ct.............- 146 146 146 —4 63 50 oo - . 
) PRE PR | BRE, a ap web 
* 101% 100° Mont-Dak P 6%s 44......... 100% 100% 1 , 
ee se | RRS Eee gah re aR) ae : ig + 2 
J oe 1 238 W D.....-. + - 
= I ng eg 100% ey 100 His Log sin sedis eas a “ Si tee: lalla sy 104” 100% Wise eine + 29 look tote 102” — 
aot 9% 7 ny Pay oe 34 5 is 4S 102% YADKIN ~~ ry eee : 18 104% aus 28 104%— % 
Tio, 107 Neb Pow Sis. 81 me! us ut ¥ | Bt 24 Semalte ME a Sf... ie ee yale | inl a Se sr . 
101” 96” Neloner Broa 6s. 48 100% — | 2036 10 Aa 8 101% 101 101 — % FOREIGN BONDS 
89% 76% Nev-Cal Ed 5s 56 + | + . 
11 u 118% + as 16% 10 CAUCA VAL 7s 48...........- 8 12% +2 
118) 318i New ‘Amat ‘Gan — es im 1 a a a 103 "103 103, + 1 108% 96% Cubn Tel 7% 41 A......-...- 13° 107 sory wise % 
62 re =< 
se aeomna 62% + % om m2 50% 39% ERCOLE M E 6% 53 A...... 3 40% 30% 40%— 4 
veh » x Ee — he he 87 + of ae 20 15 FIRST BOH GL W 7s 57...... 1 19 19 19 +4 
» &- ii - prt 158 soe oot. ; 20 16%GER C MUN 7s 47............ $1 1% 
101% N Ori P 8 5s 42 st 101 100 100 1 + 20 16% Ger C Mun 66 47.............. 4 16% 16% 16%4-— y% 
106 10444.N ¥Y & W Lt 4s 2004 106 106 106k. + 53 45 Guan & Wes R 65 58........... 16 © 8 —1 
79 NY P&O 44s 50 83% 83% 8384+ % | 43° 43 +1 . 
109 106% N Y¥ P&L 4%s 67 1 2 108% —~ % | 102% 102% — \% 26% 18% HAMBURG EL 5is 38........ $ 1 19% 19% 19% 
1 99 N Y St E&G 4%s 101 304 101% + 1 102 103 + 1 20° 14 Hanover St 6%s 49............ 24 Mw Mw 
95% Nor am Lar Ss, 9s oe + % | Ee 2 + 3 22 #17 Hanover City 7s 39............ 4 20 18 20 —2 
57% 47 Nor Con Ut - _ 
107 Ind G&E 6s 107% 1 107% — 55 os + 52% 39% ISARCO HYD = 2 See 6 40% 39% 40%— 2% 
106% 104% Nor Ind Pub 8 5s 69 1 stag ioe - : 5416 te 80 S04 Inotta sotta Fras 7s 42.............. 11 6 @ 62 —3 
107 104% Nor Ind Pub 8 5s 66 10544 10454 1045 — | 55 58 +3 
104% 102 Nor Ind P 8 4%s 70 E 103% 102 10344 — | 58 54 57% + ¥ 13 11 LEMA PERU 6%s 58........... 1 11% 11% 11%-— & 
1 95 Northwest P S 5s 57 98% 95% 9 + 3 | 59 58 54 57% + 1 
| 70% 53% Stand P&L 6s 57.......----.-.. 46 59 53% 59 +1 15 MARANHAO BRAZ 7s 58...... a: oe: oS eee 
oxi NAT ¢ GAS 5s 46....... 99 96% 98% — # | 35 Starrett Corp 58 50.......-... +28 2% 21 Wy & 15 11% Medellin Col 7s 51............. 19 13% 11% 13 —1 
1 Gas 43 51 51 A. t 105% 105 186 — - 
16 18 Okla P *t Wat 5s 48..... 9 % 100% S8% — Sy 5s 56.......... 4 +5) tan + if 58 50 NIPPON E P 6% 53.......... 10 53% 53 53%—- 2% “ 
1 “Ss Lk SD Sa a 
104 101% PAC CST POW 5s 40 = | 107 99% Tex P&L 68 2022 A............ 8 103 103 103 — 2 15 8% PARANA BRAS See 8 1% 1 11%+ % af 
113% 112% Pac G & E 68 41 B..... 113 1138 + $ | 1064103 Tex PAL Se S6................ 69 105% 104% 105 + 51 38 Pied Ei 64s 60 A.............. 13 42° «(38 _ 
Pac Inv 5s 48 A............... a | Tide Wat P 5s 79 A........... 4 93 90 93 + 
113% 113 Pac L & P 5s 42.. a 133 113 113 ee | 61% 5014 Twin CRT 5% 52 A........... 49 56 54 54%-—1 35 28 RUHR GAS 6% 53 A.......... 3 83 82 8B —M 4 
wemme P & E Se 8............000 130 83 78% 83 +1% | Z 
99 91 Pen Cen P & L i 93% 92 93% + j 52% 31 ULEN a CO. 6s 50 4th st 52 49 SANTA FE ARG 4s 45 at Redays 1 49 50 +1 , 
1 98 Pen Cen P & L! 100 99 «99 — | 118 116% Unit s 49 14 16 --» 9 10% 10% 10% — 
1 97 Pen Ei 4s 71 F 100 98 99% + 82% 72 Unit 14 10% 10% 10% — 
1 Pen-Oh Ed 6s 50............... 18 104% 104 104 = | 80 68 J 27 0 21 20 — 
1 9144 Pen-Oh Ed 5\%s 03 100 ined —1 | 107 104% Unit 64 «50 40 50 (50 Ps 4 
109% 106% Pen Pub 8S 6s 47 108% 10814 108% + | 90 7814 U 50 34 Stinmes 4s 46 2d st 35 34% & —1 : 
105 103% ben Wat & P so 103% 103% 170% 68% Unit 70 7 —1 53% 39 TERNI ELEC 53 : 
en Wat & : . eae 39 «44% 39 _ ; 
108% 106 Fee W 8 F tye 106% — | Bf Sit Utah P&L 6s 2022 A 85 sift 8 +2 One % ” > i 
914% Peo Gas L & 92% + $ 9644 91 Utah P&L 4ys 44. 15 9 92 93 +2 52 41 UNIT EL SVC 7s 56.......... 1 45 41 42 —4 3 
113% 111 Palin Bl P Sis 72 34 112 at +t + : 91% 82 VIRG PUB S 6s 46....° 86 84 86 + 2% §Matured bonds; tiabil - | 
ecccrncccccse 1 + weccescectees atu) nm nego! ity impaired pending investigation. * eIn 5 ea 
108 103 Pitts Coal Co 6s 49............ 103% 103: 103 984 89% Virg P 8 5s 46 A............. 16 94 93% + 3 ptcy or receivershi bein; rgan Bank - @ 
99 95% Pitts Steel 6s 48............... oa ie ya sol aT Virg Pub S 5s 50 B............ 91 art oot + 2% Act, or securities —= § by 5 mach *< any a tOftielally listed on . © 
TT 64 Portiand G & C 5s 40.......... 18 —1 H application by the corporation. Other securities are admitted to deal- > 
: = ee = Mel F ereeeeeeec 2 i064 | ost we weuseue. a Se ". otesccvees + ™  . Ry i2t t % ing c ‘unt isted’”’ on {application of a regular aaa | 
08%, Potomac Ed 4\%s 61 F.......... 1 | — 107 — J SB S1....---+.-- y the listing committee and the boa : 
39% Potrero Sug 7s 47 st.......... t 2 i tt 4344, — Hy i 105 Wash Wat P 5s 60............. 16 105% 105 105 — &% ww With warrants. xw Without warsanta anny ht rue ) 
eC 
i | 
° Com. Share Kress (S. H.) & Co. u 
orporate Net Earnings aaiet Income. Earnings. Pc 
Company. 1939. 1938. 1939. 1938. 1939. 1938.  Chge. Bt 
Continued from Page 577 Com. Share Fitteburgh & Lake Erie BR. B.: February .......... 5,162,532 5,357,798 — 3.6 z 
2 —Net Income—, Bernings. 2 mo., Feb. 28.. 287,286 *92,153 —.33 Two months....... 10,217,998 10,516,388 — 2.8 i 
— Com. Share Pe Pa esta —_ ‘ ‘Pittsburgh & West Va. Ry.: Kroger Grocery and Baking 
——Net Income—. rnings. se 2 mo., Feb. 28.. 1 1 * 4 weeks, Mar. 25. 18,406,477 18,161,669 1.3 
Company : 1939. 1938. 1939. 1938. n Yr., Dec. 31.. 1,827,574 1,764,813 - O26 nas 6S 12 weeks.......... 53,603,217 53,883,744 + 0.5 
El Paso Electric Co.: Montana Power Co. and subs.: Rutland R. R.: . Stores in oper.... 3,951 4,072 — 3.0 ; 
12 mo., Feb. 28. 415,373 431,416 Yr., Dec. 31.... 2,546,580 3,612,486 2 mo., Feb. 28.. *127,089 *233,309 Lane Bryant, Ine. | 
Engineers Public Service Co.: Montreal Tramways Co., Ltd.: Tennessee Central Rwy.: zeneeaey pee lGu sewn py _ 13 i 
12 mo., Feb. 28. 4,567,244 3,852,904 1.17 80 r., Dec. 31.... %475,272 *%436,932 2 mo., Feb. 28.. *4,561 *17,860 — owe Th WUE. xivetatae eau 389,581 ino t 3 ‘ 
Florida Power & Light Co.: New York & Richmond Gas: 1938. 1937. 1938. 1937. ree months.. 3, 170,504 3, ut. 017 ; 
12 mo., Jan. 31. 1,955,748 1,343,782 Yr., Dec. 31.... 163,788 117,666 32 01 Chgo. & North Western. Rwy. System: mention Stores Corp. wal 
Gulf States Utilities Ce.: New Orleans Public Service, Inc.: - om Yr., Dec. 31. .$15,494,101 $15,113,892 , Webruary .......... 2,134,693 2,135,524 — .04 3 
12 mo., Feb. 28. 2,142,989 1,975,366 r., Dec. 31.... 1,567,752 1,042,387 1. J Georgia, Southern & Florida Ry.: McLellan Stores Corp. a 
Mlinois Bell Tel. Co.: Niagara Hudson Power Corp. and subs.: ° February :....... 1,260,867 1,183,694 6.5 
Yr., Dec. 31.... *266,652  *53,381 $Y: 3ccscssess Se ,183, + 6. rf 
2 mo., Feb. 28.. 1,943,689 1,428,221 Yr., Dec. 31.... 7,195,520 10,502,271 -50 8A z 
New Orleans & Northeastern R. R.: Montgomery Ward & Co. i 
Louisiana Power & Light Co.: North American Light & Power Co.: } 
r., Dec. Si.... 46,044 229,781 i, re 24,964,107 21,764,505 +14.7 : 
12 mo., Feb. 28. 978,482 1,114,990 ¥r., Dec. 31.... 1,230,076 1,320,071 02 Of Now vork Susquchanns & Western B. BR.: 
Montana Power Co. and subs.: Pacific Public Service Co.: Yr.. Dec 31 *545,771 °434,283 oss Murphy (G. C.) Company 
12 mo., Feb. 28. 2,692,837 3,626,269 Yr., Dec. 31.... 1,404,717 1,458,870 h1.08 ch1.36 ee cae , February .......... 2,752,150 
New England Tel. & Tel. Co.: Pennsylvania Power & Light Co.: *Net loss. §Not available. {Profit sates March 


aes 28 
204, es 4152 
8,642,310 7'760, 680 soo 108 
201 0.5 





Three months.. | 
Stores in oper.. & 
National Tea 4 
4 wks. to Feb. 2 4,221,770 Ay 4 
4 weeks, Mar. 4,191,207 i60 — 3.5 4 
12 weeks.......... 12) 575, 876 13 3on 175 — 6.1 e 
Neisner Brothers, Inc. a e 
ey Fem iinteus 2, 1,125, +13.6 
EY x ob. cabecess 1 ,608, 74 1,354,525 +18.7 ; 
Three months.. 4,132,296 3,608,145 +14.5 j 
welling (J. J.) Company 
February .......... 2,989,332 2,775,100 + 7.7 } 
i bates tanta 3,433,203 3,172,792 + 8.2 
Three months....° 9,230,830 8,603,947 + 7.2 i 
nileiin Drug Stores 4 
February .......... 1,737,147 1,658,153 + 4.7 ‘ 
> pees 621 1,770,184 + 5.0 
Three months. 5,369,949 5,169,489 + 3.8 
aint (J. C.) Company 
OEE 14,612,723 13,437,933 + 8.7 
Two months....... 31,139,335 28,700,932 + 8.5 
Rose’s 5, 10 and 25-Cent Stores 
te ee 303,216 308,552 — 1.7 
Two months ...... 586,863 604,353 — 2.9 
Schiff Company ) 
SEN 6 dtwnesskvescal $1,172,979 $1,015,346 15.5 , 
Three months...... 2,408,865 2,173,431 10.8 i 
Spiegel, Inc. it 
February .......... 2,888,011 2,519,288 +14.6 it} 
MIR ook oe 5,387,129 4,126,489 +30.55 \} 
Three months.... 10,477,290 8,366,187 +25.23 ry 
Sterchi Bros. Stores it) 
Pa, eee 360,713 320,692 +12.5 
Walgreen 
i) 5,645,748 5,297,376 + 6.6 ’ 
| as 6,000,527 5,564,995 + 7.8 | 
Three months.... 17,294,309 16,369,310 + 5.7 } 
Western Auto Supply 
WORROREY . io. cesses 2,221,000 1,746,000 +27.2 | 
ee eee 2,865,000 2, +29.0 [ 


220, 
Three months.. 7,446,000 5,872,000 +26.8 
*Compiled from company’s monthly reports. 


THE ROMANCE OF AMERICAN TRANSPORTA- 
TION, by Franklin M. Reck. (Crowell, 
$2.50.) A short illustrated history from 
1789 to the present. 

CAPITALISM IN CRISIS, by James Harvey 
anes. (Yale rede: Sh Prom Seee $2.50.) 

explanation of the present “decline” - 
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Transactions on Out-of-Town Markets 


Saturday, April 15 
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14 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Memeens: New York STOCK EXCHANGE- SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE 


LOS ANGELES 








San Francisco Stock Exchange 


Quotations are for week ended 


Friday, as prepared by 

i STOCKS 

Sales. 
230 Anglo Am M .30 
236 AngCaiNat. 

2,168 Assoc In Fd 4 


the Ex- 


High. Low. Last. 


30 =.30 


4% 4 


1,145 AtlasImpD. 4% 
80 Bk of Cail 
mannii | 1” 
Airc. 
200 Bishop Oil. 23 28 2% 
155 Byron Jack 12% 12% 
410 Calamba 8S. 15% 14% 14% 
100 Calaveras C 3 3 
60 _ A Tile 
a 6U™ltC(‘i‘CC«z#t 9% 9% 
7 300 calif Cot M 8 7 8 
‘ 2,100 Cal-Eng 30 8.35 
Calif Pack. 15 13% 15 
40 Cal Wat 
pf ....... 99 








es Seer 06 105% ot 
‘ 1,208 conschin A 16% 16% 16 
550 CreamofAm 
MO cancens 4% 4% af 
7,851 Crn Zellerb 11 Se Ff 
370 Crn Zel pf. 78% 77 7 
[2 100 DiGiorgFr. 2.00 2.00 2.00 
a 50 DiGiorgF pf 12 12 12 
S 210 D’gecher .. 3% 3% rr 
4 1,125 EmporCapw 145% 14% 14 
e EmpCap Co 
4 pf ww... 38 36 36% 
ne 825 Emsco D&E 7 (6% 7 
y 10 Ewa Plan.. 33 33 33 
iF 290 FiremFdIn.. 81%4 79% 81 
mm 160 Food Mach 22 3% 
F 00 Fost&Kleis. 1.25 1.25 1. 
t 70 Galland M. 22 21% 22 
i Gen Metals 6 5% 5% 
1,807 Gen Mot 38% 40 
. Gen Paint. 5 5 5 
re € GIl’dingMcB. 6 6 
4 2,620 Golden St... 6% 6 
$? 498 Hawaiian P 1 1% 17 
+ 1,300 Holly Dev. 1. é 
‘ 10 — FaM 
P Ine ...... 37 37 
7 365 Hono Ocap 19 18% 19 
' 60 Hono Plant. 14 14 14 
* 302 L’dorf A. 15 15 15 
. 1,142 L’dort B... 1 9% a 
Ee L'dorf pf. 334 39° 
3 522 Leslie Salt. 40 38% 40 
a4 085 LeTourn, RG 22° 257 
m4 1,240 L’heed Aire 27 24 26 
; BA 375 Magn&Co 112 11% 12 
i 940 March Cale 13 11% 13 
3 320 Meier@Fr 10 9 10 
i ee 1 M’asco & 2 3% 
ia 2,505 Nat Auto 5 De 
ry 3,890 Natomas 10 9% 10 
: 110 N Am Inv. 4 4% 4% 
} 110 "4 Am Inv a % 
7 “* 
| 320 N Am Oil.. Tote 10 «10 
{ 20 Occident In. 25 25 25 
: 2,700 Occiden Pet .13 13 .13 
625 O’Connor 
; M 4 3% 4 
} 190 Paau Sug P 5% 5 5 
Hy 325 Pac Can Co 8 8 8 
er 300 Pac Clay P *h 4 4% 
; y 1,580 Pac Cst Ag 1.75 1.40 1.75 
: 4.087 Pac G & E 30% 27% 29% 
¥ 2,748 Pac G & E 
6% ist pf 32% 32 32% 
Z 864 Pac Pa . = on 
Sam s Ae 2% 
: 1 885 Pac ist 435% 
350 Pac L Se > 105 105 105% 
1, - Pac Pub Sv 6 
j 8 Pac Pub Sv 
ist pf . 19% 19 19 
% 180 Pac T & T.116 114 114% 
¥ 50 PacT&T pf. 105% 105% 105% 
20RE & R. 
30 a toon E 4 t pf 10 3 3 
yon: 
{0 Rayonier_ pf 18 
¥ 588 Repub Pet.. 2.55 154 184 
720 Rheem Mfg. 1? l 10% 
3,854 Richfld Oil. ™ 
: 600 Rich O war 1.70 1. 1.70 
i 30 Roos Bro pf 
Ser A .102 100 100 
6,820 Ryan Aero. 5% 5% 
160 Schlesinger. 2.00 2. 2.00 
150 Schies 7%pf 4% 4% % 
1,711 S’view Pulp 1 11 11 
190 So Cal Gas 
A cae tot rt 
9,785 So Pacific.. 12% 1 11 
Sperry vte.. 40 40 40 
20 Sprg Valley 4 st 4 
! 6,273 Std Oil Cal. 2 26: 
1,328 Super Mold SB 
00 Tex Con Of} .30 .30 . 
100 TAliecCp A .60 .60 .60 
i 850 Tide Water 
iV ims, 11% 11% 11 
Ht 12,422 Tra 5 5 
; 3o08 Unt orcal 17 1 17 
4) Un Sugar 
’ oa Un Air Lin. 9 8 9 
1,310 Un Con Oil 13 12 13 
i 542 VictorEquip 2.75 2.50 2.50 
215 Vic Eq pf.. ™ TT ™m 
190 Wai Agricul 26 25 
} 100 Wells Fargo 
Bk&U T.. + 
|p) W Pipe&Sti 11% 11% 11% 
50 Yel Ch Cab. 24 
} 100 Yos Pt Cem 
PE ..2200s 3% % 3% 
| | UNLISTED STOCKS 
30 Am Factors 30% 30% 30% 
j 265 Am Rad&St 
Sntry .... 12 12 12 
1,036 Am T & T.. 148% 152 
} 1,625 Am Toll Br 56 52 
832 Anaconda .. 21% i tas 
” $88 Argonaut i's 
oT ArkNaGas A 
675 Avia of Del 
880 
236 
: 1% 1% 

















UNLISTED STOCKS 


Sales. 


56 Cities Serv. 
975 Cons Oil 
450 Curtiss-Wrt. 

68 Doming Oil. * 
200 Elec 


Bd&s 8 
5 FibBd pr pf.105 105 105 
. 32% 31% 32% 
80 Hawaii Sug 25% 25 25 


1,011 Gen Elec.. 


900 IdahoMryM 6% 

765 Inter Tel&T 6 
4,263 ItaloPofAm .26 
2,303 Italo Pet Cp 


75 Mar Banc.. 
10 McBrydeSug 3 
4,500 MJ&M&MC .13 


485 MontWard os Pa ey 


1,585 Mt CityCop 
145 Nash-Kelvin 


510N A Avia. us ui 
4 


by as 


100 Olaa wens 


350 PackardMot 3 
887 Rad Cp Am 6 6 
228 Riv’sideCem 4 5 
211 SchuWallBa 4 5 
70 SchWallB pf 21 20 21 
1,140 SoCalEdLtd 25% 24 25% 
Ed6%pf 29 29 2 
574 SCEGS%4%pf 28 27% 27% 
6 Std Brands M4 
100 StdOil of NJ 43%4 4344 43 
610 Studebaker. 5 
10 SupPtCmB10 10 = 10 
27 TitleGuar pf 17 , es: 
195 Unit Aircr. 36 36 36 
00U 8S Petrol 54 54 
2,488 U 8S Steel.. 48% 45 45% 
100 Vica Co.. 50 .50 
720 WarnrBrPic 5 4% 4% 
Boston 
STOCKS 
Sales. High. Low. Last. 
650 Alles & F.. 2 2 2 
45 Am Pn pf 1 1 
AmPnist pf 13 12% 13 
4,059 Am T&T ..154% 147% 154% 
Big 8 pf TH 1 75 
100 Bird & S 1 il 11 
BGA ...... 712 6% 
= Bos ro T. 17% 16% 17 
B&aM 4 4 
ins BaM e pf 7 6 
211 B&aM pfAs 2% 1 1 
109 Ba@M pf Bs 1% 1 1 
45B&aMpcCcs 1% 1 1 
Bos & v10 10 10 
432 Bos Ed .135 128 134% 
702 Bos El . 44 38% 44 
35 Bos Per P. 12 11 12 


10 E Mass . 1 
80 EMass pf B19 17 17% 
117E Mass aj 3 3 
585 East 5 5 
8 East SS pf 20 @ 
mp 19 1 18% 
693 First N St. 4 41 
Hath B A 1 1 1 
40 Hath B pf. 22 21% 21 
FF a mal an 3 F 
sle y 1 
18 Loew's T uit ut uit 
283 Maine 5 5 5 
40 Maine C pt 11 10 «= 
195 Mass Util 2 2 
464 Mer Lino 1 18 «619 


144 N Haven .. 
415 No Butte .. 


100 Old Col . 1 1 1 
= Guin m 40 .30 .40 
juincy . 1% 1 1 
249 Reece B H. 15 1B 3” 
702 Shaw As .. 9 I se 
119 Sub El .. a: 3 
557 Torr’ton ... 25 22% 24 
916 Un Shoe ... 74 71 73 
Un Shoe pf 43, 4 43 
“— Ver & Mais 10 ~—(S. -70 
er ass 70% 70% 170 
72 W D. neal 24 4” 
Cleveland 
STOCKS 
Sales. High. Low. Last. 
40 AirwW APP pf 9 9 9 
92 Brew Co 6% 
~ 262 City Ice &F 9 % 9 
225 ClarkControl 17% 17 17 
100 CiCliffs I pf 44% 44% 44% | 
20 Clevilum pf.113 113 113 
416 Cleve Rwy. 16% 167 
2 CliffsCp vtec 13 12 1 
ae 10 610 ~=«610 
to — f.116 = 116 
192 Eato Mfg, 1 19 
27 Elec ‘Control ps oA 54 
85 Gen re... 16 
380 Goodrich .. 1 1 
230 Goodyear. . iss 24 
2 GtLkTow pf 40 640040 
50 Hale Bros.. 14 13 13 
jot Mch 15 18 15 
440 Kelley Isl.. 13% 1 12 
51 Leland Elec 9 9 9 
247 Medusa Cm 14% 14 14 
140 Metro Brick 2 24 
20 Midland Stl 1 1 1 
215 Nat Acme.. 10% 10% 
15 OhioBrass B 16% 1 16 
615 Otis Steel.. 9 8 
t- mt 1 12 12 
Relian Elec 1 
2,876 RichmnBros 31% 30 
iberlingRb 6% 
110 Seiberling pf 73 = 6: 73 
316 Thomp: 18% 17 19 
300 \ rm 
100 Warren Ref 1 1 1 
85 White Mot. 8% 
120 Youngs S&T 32 








High. Low. Last. 
170 BunHill & S 11% 1% 11% 


i 


* 


6 
6 
-25 


2B 


= 


25 


of Am pf.1.80 1.50 1.75 
300 KennCopper 29 29 2 
20% 20% 2% 


6% 
6 


Sales. 
6,480 Bandini Pet 6 





Los Angeles 


STOCKS 
High. Low. Last. 


10 Barker Bros 


5% 


5% 


% pf.. 25 25% 
2,200 BolgacOnl A td ? is 


275 BwayD Str 
72 BuckUOil pf 


6 
-03 


03 
150 Byron Jack 12% ‘x 11% 
50 Calif Pack. 14% 14% 14% 


29: 


742 Pac G 
20 Pac 


6°a "El 
Be ist pf. 31 


100 Cent Invest 13 13 13 
1,793 Chrysler ... 60% 53% 
1,118 Cons Oil 7 7 

730 Cons Stl pt. 8 8 8 

100 CrmAm vtc 4 4% 4% 

104 Doueeeee on 59% 61 

890 Elec Prods. 9 9 

750 EmscoD&Ea r 6% 7 
= jag Se 50 .46 .50 
1, n otors 

200 Gen nt.. 5 4 3 

225 Glad. 6 6 6 

100 GlobeGr@M 74 7 ™ 

100 Golden Sta 6% 6 6% 

758 G’yearT&@R 24% 23 

1,297 Hanc Oi1 A 36 33 36 
3 450 Holly Dev.1.05 .92%1.00 

75 Hudson Mot 5% 4% 4% 

200 Lincoln Pet .06 .06 .06 

628 Lockhd Airc 26% 25 25 
1,687 L A Indust 2 1% it 
2,340 L A Invest 4% 4% 4 

100 Mascot Oil .55 .55 .55 
2,698 MenascoMfg gt 2% 3 

525 MtDiab OM .52 a .49 
1,000 Nordon Cp . -06 

pe a fang -65 


“a 31 
140 PacLighting 444% 40% 44 
15 PacLt$6 pf.105 105 105 
750 Repub Pete 2% 2% 2% 
15 RepPt5%%pf 33 33 «8633 
2,000 RiceRanOil .20 .18 .18 
1,910 Richfid Oil. 7% 6% : 
1,000 Richfld war 1% 1% 
860 RobPbMkts 3% ag 5 
4,900 Ryan Aero. 
= Safeway Sts 3° 4 
1 SecCo units ay 
500 Sig O&GA zig 36 
270 SontagCh st 7 T 
1,863 SoCalifEdis 25% 23% 25% 
1,449 So Cal Edis 
6% B. 29% 28% 28% 
491 So Cal Edis 
oe pf C 28 28 
3,226 So Pacific.. 12% 705 125% 
1,499 Std Oil Cal 26% 25% 25% 
1,300 Sunray Oil. 2 1% 2 
230 Super = . 35% 35% 35% 
7,822 Transam 6% a% 
4,731 Un Oil Cal 1™% 16% 16% 
300 UnivCon Oi1 13 12% 13 
100 VdeK HDBk 8% 8% 8% 
425 WeltnOilDel 2% 2% 2% 
MINING STOCKS 
20 Alas JuG. ™ T™% 7 
7,200 Bik MamC .25  .21. .25 
1/000 CalGold M .03% 03% 03% 
2,600 Card GMin .08 . 08 
300 Con Chol G 
@&S8S ....1.25 115 1.15 
2,000 Zenda G ue 03 03 .0 
UNLISTED STOCKS 
354Am R&S 8 11% 114% 11% 
266 Anac CopM 23% 21 22 
80 Atl Refin’g 19% 19% 19% 
335 Avia Corp 
(Del).. 6 5% 5% 5% 
80 Borg- -Warn. 21% 1 19% 
120 Caterp Trac 44 40 44 
175 Cwlth&So 1.25 1.25 1.25 
275 Curtiss Wr. 5 4% 5 
50 CurtissW A 20 20 20 
470 Genl Elec . 35 31 34 
135 Gen! Foods. 40% 38% 40 
232 Gdrich(BF) 16 13 1 
200 Int] Nickel is 44 45 
250 Intl T & 
80 Kennec Cop 30 29% 30 
45 w's 37% 37% 3 
575 Mont Ward 4 40: 43' 
623 N Y C Ry. 14% 1 13 
1,234 N Am Avia 14 1 14 
267 No Amer 1 1 1 
80 Ohio Oil . 6 
215 Pack Mot_C 3 3 3 
210 Para Pict.. 7 6Y 7 
593 RadC of A a 
50 R-K-O .... 1 1 1 
1,127 Rep Steel . 15 13 14 
110 Seab Oil of 
er 17% 17% 17 
321 Sears Roeb 65 
320 Southn Ry. 124% 11% 11 
305 Std Brands 
1, 4 oe ag 5 
wift & Co. 1 1 17 
1, sia SwiftaGo . 17 17 1 
80 Texas Corp Ww% 36 
3 as Aire 3 33% 36 
5U Rub’r. 31 
1,310 U 5 Steel. . | BS 
68 Westing El 
Cincinnati 


eae 


Sales. 
115 Alumin Ind 


289 Am Lady M 155 2 1 
5 _ aus 
108 Burger Br. ce 
41 ChampP pe ‘100 100 100 
306 Cin Gee f. 06% is% 108% 
n 1 1 
& TP. 275 = a 
2 13 pad mecee 
211 Cin Tel.... 
Cohen (D). 5 
192 Crosley R.. , g T 
5 Crystal Tis 4 
23 Dayton&M. 36 
160 Dow _—_ 3 3 
460 Eagie-Pic ™m 
10 Early & 24 
6E'ly&D pf.109 109 
142 Form Insul 10 10 
224 Gibson Art. 25% ae 
25 Sport Prod. 8 


22 Hatta P pt 4% : 
32 Kahn 


814 Kro 

2L Miami Cc Fs 97 
145 Magnavox. 

15 Nat Pumps 1 1 
7159 P &G..... 53 

7 P&G 5% pf.1i2 lil 
80 Randall B.. 
174 Rapid .. 8 
202U 8 Play C 33. 31 

8 Print 

90 Western a 

100 Wurlitzer 


a 


1 
10 
B 
8 
13” 


Fe 


ab ot 


lll 


33 





Detroit 
STOCKS 
Sales. High. Low. Last. 
300 Allen Elec.. 1% 1% 1% 
1,000 AutoCityBr .32  .27 ) .27 
2, — Baldw Rub 6% 5 | 
50 Bower Rol. 21 21 21 
4, ie Briggs Mfg 20% 17 20% 
700 Brown McL 1 .90 1 
1,289 BurroAddM 11% u¢ 4 
1,200 Burry Bisc 2 1 1 
100 Chamb Met 4 4% 4 
3,291-Chrysler Cp 594% 5 59’ 
200 Consolid Pa 1 13 
249 Det Edison 108 101 105 
Det&CleyvN 95 .95 .95 
200 DetGraylron 1 1% 1 
100 Det Mich St 1 1% #1 
iy = — | 1 1% 1% 
1 1 
331 Baton Mfg 18% 16% 18% 
a Vac 5 4% #5 
365 Ex. nGell- OA 16% 4% 16 
110 Fed Mogul 12% 1 12 
520 FedMotor T 3 3 3 
2,300 FrankenmBr 1 1% +1 
925 Fruehauf T 1 15 1 
2,145 GarWoodInd 4 4 4 
110 GemmerMA 26 26 
500 GenFinance 1% 1% LY 
4,033 Gen Motors 39% 38 38 
2,095 Goebel Brew 2% 2 2% 
395 Graham-P. .75 .75 .75 
100 GrandValB .40 .40 .40 
225 HoovBall&B 11 10% 11 
HoskinsMfg 14 14 14 
5,959 Houdail-HB 10% 9 10% 
680 HudsonMoC 5 4% 5 
1,000 Hurd L@M 58 .50 .50 
1,340 lk ~ an 1% 1% 
1,000 KinselD 48 «48 
756 Kresge (ss) Oy, 200 «22 
100 Ma(RC)Apf 22% 22% 22 
1,150 MascoScrP . 83 «84 
3,300 McClanaOil 6 12 .16 
300 MichiganSil 1% 1% 1 
7 MichSt!l TP 5% 5% 5 
100 Mich Sug.. .32 .32  .32 
310 MicromaticH 2 2 2 
400 M-WAbrasiv 1 1 1 
558 Motor Prod 11% 10 11% 
623 Motor Whi. 11 1 ll 
4,835 Murray Cp 4 5% 
25 MuskegonPR 9 9% 3 
2,085 PackardMC 3 3 
1,934 Parke-Dav. os 3 
288 Parker R-P iy 12% 12% 
543 ParkerWolv 7 7 
1,340 Penin MetPr 14% 1% 1 
305 Pfeiffer Br 6% 6& 
540 Reo Motor. 1% 1 1% 
575 Rickel(HW) 3 2 3 
209 RiverRaisin 1% 1% 1% 
490 Scotten-Dill 23 23 23 
1, a 1 Bs] 
150 Stearns (F) 13 13 
40 Stearn(F)pf 97 


2,510 Timken-DA: 


od 
10% 12% 
325 TimkDApf ui ill 111 
3,093 Tivoli Brew 2 2% 2 


7,875 Union Inv. 2% 2 2% 
210 United Shirt 3 3 3 
200 Univ Cool A 3 3 3 
800 Univ CoolIB 1% 1% 1% 
150 Walker B.. 2 2 
1,535 Warner Air 1% 1 
"700 WolverineB .20 20 .20 
100 WolverTube 5 5 5 
510 YoungS&@w 11% 10 11% 

pi iE 
Baltimore 
STOCKS 

Sales. High. Low. Last. 
850 Arundel Cp 21 20 21% 
180 Atlantic Cst 

Line a 19 
900 Balt Tran.. .35 34 
200 Balt Tr pf. 1.40 re 1.40 
155 ae —y~ 
pf A.l14 113 114 
321 con’ NGELAP by 73% T4% 
50 E Sug. 4 414 
40 id&D Md. 115 115 «(115% 
800 H vt 
ES 17%. 16% 17% 
100 Mar- Tex O 
A 1% .%5 .%5 
2,900 Mar-Tex O .87 .71 .73 
25 Mer&MinTr 14% 14% 14% 
200 ey 
w n 
8 7% pf. 26 25% 25% 
203 MtVernWdb 
ere 38 38 

1,600 N Am Cas. 12% 10% 12% 

‘200 N Am: Oil. 1.10 1.10 1.10 
32. NorCen RR 86 8 386 
40 PennW&Pw 80 80 

1,700 Us Fid&éG. 19% 17 19 

50 West N Bk 32 
ODD-LOT SALES 


182 Arundel Cp 21 1 


30 Atlan Cst.. 
“147 Balt Tr pf. 
50 Con GE 

48 Con — 


10 Mt VerWdb 
Mills - 1.50 


5 Mt V Wdb 
Mills Pt. 
S 1% 


8 Natl Martine 
Bank 


321N Am Cas. 
406 US Fid&G.. 


BONDS 
$68,000 Balt Tr 1s’ 
e! 


5,000 Balt Tr 5% 


B 1975... 
aiuaing alin 4% 


1,000 Interst Ba 


3,000 Read D 
_ be," 


Bra .100 
.”45.102% 102 


New lew Orleans 
CURB STOCKS 


Sales. High. Low. Last. 
1,230 Jeff Lake 3 3 
150 — Lake ms me 
ae 6 
st nBtpa sc: of os” os” 
LISTED BONDS 
$1,000 NO City 


P 74% 73 


113 
5 
115% 1 
vtec 


16 18 1% 
7334 
114 
5 
115% 
16% 
20 
78 
1.50 1.50 


ele 2K 25% 


42% 42 
iat toe 
5 18% 


-114 


17% 1 
2” 
18 


19% 16% 


21% 
2% 
100 100 
100 


100 
100 


Sales. 





RR 
mtg 5s. 1 
15,000 NO PSs A 90% 90% 90% 


Chicago 


STOCKS 


50 Abbott Lab 54 


High. “ot ey 


90 Acme Steel. 31% 31% 31% 


30 Adams Mfg 


110 Cons Pt - 
250 Contain Cp. 


914 10: 
490 Conti St pf. 108i 108 a 
50 Cunngh 13° 13 





800 Daytn Rub. 11 9% 
30 Dayt Ru A223 23 
re & Co 17% 16% 
120 Dexter Co.. et 4 
= Dodge Mfg. 6 
450 Eddy Paper 15% 15 
500 Elect Hshid 2 
400 Elgin Natl. 18 17 
195 Fairb Mors 27% 244 
250 Fitzsi & Co 11% 10 
230 Four W Dr 3% 3 
150 Fox Petr Br 13 13 
600 Fuller Mf 2 2 
130 Gen Am Tr 40 
rd Denvr 1A 11 
300 Gar Den$3pf 62 
200 Gen Can Cp 10%, 10 
550 Gen Fin Cp 2 1% 
425 Gen Foods. 41 
6,198 Gen Motors 42% 36 
50 Gen Outd A 4 “ 
300 Goldbitt Br 10 10 
1,471 Gdyr T&R 21% 
250 Gossrd Mfg 9 9 
5,250 Gt L 20%, 18 
550 Gill Saf Ra 5% 5 
650 Hall Print. 10 8 
320 Hamil Mf A 4 
50 Harnishfeger 5 5 
100 Hein Wernr 7 7 
220 HibSpB&Co 35 35 
60 Horders Inc 11 11 
1,300 Houd-Her B 1 
400 Hupp Motor 1 ti 
300 Il Brick... ys 4 
1,583 Ill Cen RR. 11% 
300 Ind St] Prd 2g 2 
118 Iniand. Steel 74% 
690 Int Harvest 56 487, 
350 Jarvis cop.. 19% 18 
100 Jeff Elect.. 18 18 
50 Joslyn Mfg. 39 39 
1,250 Katz Drug. 4% 3 
150 Kellogg Sw. 6 64 
150 Ken T&L 6 
Ky UtC pf 35 33 
450 KeriynOil 4 
300 LaSalle Ext 1% 1 
2,750 Leath 3 
70 Leath pf....25 25 
600 Libby Mon. 4% 4 
50 Lincoln Prt 3 3 
20 Linc Prt pf. 29 29 
400 Lind Lt&Ch 1 1y 
Lion Ref 14 
215 Liquid ‘Car. 1 14 
Loud Pack. 1 1 
150 Man Dearb. 
3,200 Marsh Field 11 
00 McCordR 5 5 
100 McQuay No 2% 25 
1,050 Mer&Mfr A 4 34 
5,000 Mick FoodP 3 2 
11,350 Mid West 5 
950 Mid!’d Unit 
1,200 Mid Un pf. 
30 Mid 6% 
FS ay 
1,900 Mid Otir 1% 
A pf...... & 
6,310 - Util 6% 
rer 3% 
2,080 aia he 1% 
errr 3 
10 Ma&Hart pf. 2 
100 Min Brew.. 8% 3 
250 Modine Mfg 16 8616 
2,724 Mont Ward 4 4 
100 MusM Sp A 1 ist 
50 Nach Sprng 6 6 
40 Natl Batt.. 31 31 
50 Natl RepIn % 
250 Natl nd. 1 16 
1,900 Nob Sp Ind 18% 1 
o Am Car oh 
100 No Ill Fin.. 11 11 
1,800 N’west Ban 7 
120 Oshkosh Ov ee 
Osh Over pf 30 30 
Coa My 
220 Perf Circle 24 
100 Potter Co... 
Oats..112 1 


450 Adams O&G 7 8% 7 
300 Aetna B B. 6% 6 Bly 
100 Allied Lab.. 11 11 11 
100 Allied Prod 5% 5% 
615 Allis — 33% = 33% 
130 Am P 8S p 65 

3,023 Am T & FF iSa% 148% 154% 

3,300 Armour&Co 

. ea "% « Be 
a Asbest Mfg sy 
50 Asso Inv Co 30% 30 30 
100 Athey Tr W 2: 2% 

4 Auburn Au. 3 Fi) 3 
600 Aviat & Tr. 2 2% 
100 Backstay-W 5% 5 5 
500 Bastian Ble 114 10 11% 
100 BarbrCoWH 14 14 14 

50 Barl&Seelig 8 8 8 
200 Beldng Mfg 8 ™% 8 
200 Belmont Ra 4% 4% 

. 950 Bendix Avi. 21% 16% 20' 
1,800 Bergh Brew 8% 8 
100 Binks Mfg. 2% 2 

2,000 Bliss & L 

Inc cap 16 13% 16 
550 BrownF&W 5 5 
Bruce (EL) 1 9% 10% 
200 Burd PRing 2 2% 2% 
150 Castle A M 1 16% 16% 
180 Cent Col St 13% 13 13 
440 — Ill PS 
Shad wee 64% 66% 
400 Cent In Sec ly 
350 Cent Ill Sec 
BE sc caces 4% 4 
4,500Cent &€ SW 1% 1 1 
430 Cent&Sw pf 51 46 50 
160 Cent & — 
PL p -103 101 102 
150 —. de ‘Pwr 
& pf... 3% 3 3 

50 Chi Toaty & 

C Rys pf. ‘ 

11,550 Chicago Cp. 1 1 1 
450 Chic Cp pf. 34 33% 33 

10 Chi El MfA 12% 12 12 
450 Chi Fi Sha 63% - 63% 
100 Chi Riv&M. o 6 

40 Chi Towel. 71% 10% 70% 

40 Chi Tow pf.108% = 108 
200 Club Alumi 2% 2% 

P ie — se BY a 21 
x omw! . 26 25% 2 
400 Comp Ind- wh 

Gas Inc....10 9% 10 
350 Cons Bisc.. 5 5 


1 

it 

16% 
4 


x 

2 

i 
AB 

il 

3 

13 

4 

0 


ll 
63 
1 


Se 


% 
RE 


e # 


4% 


Sales. 


Sales. 
434 Am Stores. 











85 Century El 


85 Coca- Gola B 2% 


466 ColumbiaBr 
350 Dr Pepper. . 
= =: Wikist 1 
Ely-Walker. 
1,350 Falstaff Br 
70 Griese-WBr 


a Hm-B Shoe 


Hussman-L. 
50 Huttig S&D 
25 Hyde Pk Br 


176 Key Co 
735 Laclede-Chr 
389 Laclede Stl 
495 Collins M.. 
McQuay-N.. 
10 Mo Portid. 
5 Natl BMpf.1 
25 NatiCdylist 1 
10 NatiCdy 2d 
615 Natl Cay... 
96 Natl Oats . 


15% 


on 
2141. 
1 


- 
Bus 


Sen. 
FRE 


15 Rice-Stix 2d 80 


100 Rice-Stix .. 
= StL Bk Bid 
5 StL P 8S pf 
100 Scruggs ... 
40 Scullin .... 
105 Sieloff Pkg. 
475 Sterling-Al. 
25 Stix-Baer-F 
842 Wagner El 


bended 


th 


om 


Chicago 
STOCKS 
High. Low. Laat. 
950 Schwit-Cum 1% 7% 
it-Cum 
1,387 Sears Roeb. ere ort 
= py me 8% 8 8 
v Sti Cast ‘ 
200 So B Lathe 17 1 yi 
70-S0 Colo PA 1% 1 1% 
408 WG4&Elec 
WE ccunces 105 104 105 
350 Spiegel Inc. 11 10 11 
300 Std Dredg.. 1 1 1 
250 Std Dred pf 
2,096 Std Oil Ind. 
100 Stein A.... 12 11%.12 
50 Ster Brew.. 2 2% 
673 Stew Warn. 8 
= — Furni 5 
M Tool 7 T 
1,100 Switt & Co. 1 17 17% 
750 Swift Intl.. 27 
700 Trane Co... 12% Ii1' 
1,218 Utd Car&C. 7 67 «72 
706 Un Air Lin. 9 ™% 
U S Gypsm 81% 78 
1,200 Utah Radio 1 1 1 
200 Util & Ind 
550 Util &In pf if 1 1 
100 Vik mp.. 16 16 16 
= Walgreen .. 17 1 17 
25 Way Pump. 22% 22 
390 Westing Ei. 01 91 
772 West Union 1 1 
250 Wms0i!l-OM 2 2 iy 
400 Wis Bkshrs 4 ; 
550 Woodall Ind 4 
222 Wrigley Jr. 75% 18 74 
5,600 Zenith Rad. 15 
St. Louis 
STOCKS 
Sales. High. Low. Last. 
404 Amer Inv . A 29% a 
105 Brown Shoe 33 
20 BurkartMfg 15% 77 iby 


“a 


115, Pre 


% a om 


10 


Philadelphia 


STOCKS 


24 Am Superp. 
837 Atlan Ref.. 
333 Baldw Loco 

etfs .... 


64 Bel 


399 El Stg Btry 
4 _ oo 
10 Hi 2 


ar 79 ni 
a wt 


355 Bar Asphalt 3% 11” 
1 Tel Pa 


S 1. 


4 
10 


docs tale 


myn BiaBS 


118 
4 


a 


a on = pf.. ‘117 115% 117 
ae 


a 
50 Ph Ins Wire 
75 Phil 4 = 
100 Phil Ra: 


83 Tran Inv pf 
702 Union on 
610 — 


i¢ 
1 


oa 


‘ 


my 4 31 ai 


80 WmoreCoai 
142 W'more Inc 


BOND 


a 


50A M "By ers 
630 Ally Lud Stl 
130 Armst Cork 
200 Auto Fin. 
2,200 Carneg Met 
1G & E. 


15 Un 
10,641 Un Gas -~ 12 
170 ee 


=f 
Ss 


$2,000 BlaPep 4s 8 


™% 


Pittsburgh 


STOCKS 


mn lone 
1% 16 gh g 11% 


3% 
40 


BH 
15 


bs 
F 


Berets. 88 R 
i stctangs- ohh 


= 


x 





sh 
a 


ata 
ang 115% 
1% 5% 


‘ 


se eo ea 











shy 





















ee ee ee 


wnat is i 


en 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





OPEN MARKET FOR UNLISTED SECURITIES 


These quotations are for bankers, brokers and dealers and are accepted for publication as actual markets. The number at the left of a quotation identifies it with the name 


of the firm in the index making the market. Prices are as of close of business on Saturday. 





FOREIGN SECURITIES 
Key. Bid. Offer. 
unf 4s, = eo 82 
Prem 5s, 
Rest 5s, 19... 8 
Crespi 7s, °56.. 








ttt 


-_ 





bet pet Pt Pt Pet es 
Land 


te 


+Payable in currencies of issuing coun- 
tries. 


tIm dollars per 100 gold rubles. 
CANADIAN SECURITIES 


_ PROVINCIAL ISSUES: 


and interest payabie in United 


58, 1959.... 70 73 
payment reduced one-half, ef- 
fective June 1, 1936. 

U. 8S. GOVERNMENT AND 

" MUNICIPAL BONDS 

ARKANSAS: 

63 Little Rock Water Rev 4s OW .. 
U. S. TERRITORY BONDS 
Puerto Ri (Gov't of) 1.70%- 

- ref 2%, Jan. 1, 46-47 1.80% 

JOINT STOCK LAND BANK 
BOND 


Atlantic 3s, 1941-38...... 100 §=6101% 
+Burlington 5s, 1934- - 32 36 
t 4%s, 1937-57. 32 36 
ISeiites Waerate se: 2% 
co) % 54... 
5s, 5 4 











e22 
ie 
g 





ey 2 
ore 
: 
Saal 





Key. 
16 nag Gas Okla. 


63 U 8 Steel 3\%s, 194 
With’bee Sherman ‘s, "63. 52% 
Woodward Iron Ist 5s, "62. 104% 


Woodward Iron 2d 5s, 98 
tSelling flat due to default in interest. 


83 
Un Elec of N J 48, ig, ‘117 


tTraded flat. 
(NDUSTRIAL AND MISC. BONDS 


American Tobacco 4s,’51.111 
American Wire Fabric 7s, 
er rere 
Bear Mtn-Hudson River 
ND DE, ie cceccaes 104 
Chicago Stockyds 5s,’61..100 
tDeep Rock Oil 7s, 1937, 


c/a 
63 General Mot “y ~ 38,’46. 


+Haytian Corp 8s, 1938... 12 
Hoboken Ferry 5s, 1946. . 45 
New York a 5s, "46 42 


ae 1945 


Toledo TR R Ae 1957. tor 


PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS (Cont.) 
Bid. Offer. 


87 


REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 


Broadway Barclay 2s, ’56. 20h 23 
Broadway Mot 4s-6s, 1948 66 69 
Chanin Building 4s, 1945. 43 
le Off Bidg 5s,’52. 39144 42 
Fifth Ave stp 4s, '49. 32 
50 Broadway in: . 46 22% 
142 Broadway ist 6s, 1939 53 es 
40 Wall St Ist 6s, 1958.. 31% 
tFo: eatre - Off Bldg 
1st Pra 5% 
Fuller lag aed 6s, 1944.. 29 33 
Fuller _— ist 2%s, 4s, 

EB nc ac scecscenss 35 38 
Graybar Bldg 4 Ih 5s8,'46 71 13 
Harriman Bldg ist 6s,’51. ost 27 
Hote] St George ~4 1950.. 43 4 
Lefcourt Manht 4s- 5,48. vi 
Lincoln Bldg inc 5%s, ’' 67 70 
eee PAE WR tnten, 47. 94% 
Metro Playhouse 5s, °45.. 66 68 
NY ‘<> — ist 2s, 55, 

"3 i area 21% 2% 
tN Y Title & Mtg 5s, 
we emit eas ‘tie. 48 50%, 
e 7 
Rr 31% 33% 
in’ Y Title & Mtg 5s, 
IORI: 50% 52% 
tN Y_ Title & Mtg 5s, 
te ree - 41% 43 
+165 Bway ist 5s, 48 50) 
Reakty Assoc 58 i943. 38 42 

Roxy "Theatre = = 1957 66 68) 

jo -Plaza 3s, °56, ws. 28 29 
"56. 17% 19% 
eS Ler nee 

NE avpcksvcseeens 37 38% 


a 
2 Park Ave Bldg ist 4s,’46 49 53 
Ww St ist 


all & oe 4¥s, 


1951, 6% 18% 
tSelling flat ‘aus to default in interest. 











Personal Finance 
Securities 


20 Broad St. 
Tel. HAn. 2-0727 


David R. Mitchell & Co 
ESTABLISHED 1916 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Azgsn. 


New York 
Teletype NY 1-1663| 


























PERSONAL FINANCE SECS. 





10 Amer Business Credit.... si 6 
1@ Bankers Nat Investing A. 6% 
10 Beneficial Loan Soc com 10 
= Benef Loan a =. or — 
® Centu > 5s 
10 Collat eral oo is a 98 
10 Credit Service és. 1948. - 4 48 
10 Empire Capital A ...... 5 5% 
16 Nat Ind Loan 7s, 1957... 53 58 
BANK STOCKS 
BOSTON : 
First National .......... 39 414, 
Merchants Nationa! . .-350 360 
National Rockland . . -- 6 65 
National Shawmut 22 24 
Second National 133 138 
State Street Trust. 258 
Trust........ 11% 12% 
U 8 Trust pf...... . 14 16 
Webster & Atlas ....... - 41 46 
CHICAGO: 
A . Serr 210 
Cont’! Ill Bk & Tr....... 67% 69 
First National .......... 202 «207 
rris Wasvese 290 300 
Northern Trust ......... 540 836-555 
MILWAUKEE: 
65 Marine Nat Exch B: piers oF 


65 Marshall & Iisley Bank: co 21 


NEW YORK CITY: 


Bank of Manhattan Co... 16 17% 
Bank of Yorktown....... 45 
Bank of N Y & Trust... 414 
Bankers ae eee 

kh eae 

Brooki. a 73 
Centra] Hanover B & T... 92 


y 
Clinton Trust .... 
Colonial ‘Trust | 





40 
oh 
89 
Chase National 
Chemical Bank & Trust... 4 
REE IIS Ree PFS 23 
52 
9% 
Gontinental Trust - 12 
Col 


First National ..........4 
Fulton Trust 








Key. 


BANK STOCKS (Cont.) 


Bid. Offer. 
Guaranty Trust ......... 248 253 
Irving Rivepeswenseance 9% 10% 


Kings County Trust..... 1490 1530 
Lawyers Trust .......... 26 
Manstacterers cae des 
Manufacturers cum pf 
National 





New York Trust. 
Penn E nge 
Public National 
Sterling National 
Title Guarantee 
Trade 


Underwrite 











eral bit edinseasbehaies< 
Fidelity Union .......... as” ot 
coln National ........ 15 os 
Mer Newark ............ 17 19 
Nat Newark Essex ...... 56 
YS Rea 500 «525 
SOE ME sceccccsces 16 
deenerhanetives 11 4 
PHILADELPHIA: ; 
Central Penn National... 28 31 
City National ....... 20 24 
Corn Ex MMO ocrcce 41 A4 
Fidelity Philadelphia ..... 250 486265 
Finance of Pennsylvania..132 138 
1 290 86305 
13 
58 
a 
zt 
295 
53 
8 
94 
"3% 
103 
355 
28 
120 
ST. LOUIS: 
Boatmen’s National ..... 28% 30 
First National .......... 33 4 
Industrial Bank & Tr..... 15 a 
Manufacturers Bk & Tr.. 15 19 
Mercantile Com Bk & Tr.120 123 
Merc Com Nat B ben ctfs 4 5 
Silasiosty i Valley Trust 2% 
Northwest Natl Bk (new) 1 21 
St. Louis Union Trus 48 
Tower Grove Fi 30 
United Bank & Tr........ 70 ae 
SAN FRANCISCO: 
Bank of America N T S.. 31% 33% 
INSURANCE STOCKS 
Aetna cpemaity & Surety. = 104 


; Hartford Fire 


Be 














Aetna Life aeenbiasewees 
DEERE n 5o00600 060-08 71 74 
American Alliance ....... 20% 21% 
merican Equitable ..... 2% 2B 
American De ciemieweunese 6 8 
American Insurance ..... 12%. 13% 
American Reinsurance.... 34% 36% 
American BVO .cncecs 24 
eri t 50% 
oh 
603 
20%, 
251 
215 
Eagle Fire .......--..+++ 14% 2% 
ployers Rei ance... 48 50 
IG Scvdccsccavvanenes 7 8 
RO: 37™ 39 
Fidelity and Deposit...... 115 64 
re Assoc of Phila...... 60 
Firemen's WERE ovcwcores 80 83 
Firemen'’s Newark ....... 9 10% 
ee eee 
General Reinsurance ‘ 
Georgia Home . - 20 
Gibraltar F & M 24 
Glens Falls ..... 39 
Globe & Republi 10% 11% 
Globe & Rutgers 20 23 
Great American ......... 23 7374 
Great Amer Indemnity... 9% 11 
Halifax Fire ..........-. 21 


— Basan entnbennes +t 
Homestead Fire ......... 15 
Insurance Co of N A..... 64, 





Lincoln Fire 
Maryland Casualty .. e 
Massachusetts Bd & Ins.. 

Merchts & Manufacturers a 





National Casualty .. oon 
National Fire ............ 
National Liberty 

National Union "rire gavene 
New Amsterdam Casualty 11 
New Brunswick 

New Hampshire 
New York 





fs 
se aes aes sacs 


Pacific Fire .. 
Phoenix 
Preferred Aaseeat, ee. 
Providence W: 
Reinsurance Corp 
Republic of Dal 


ae 
- 
~ 








INSURANCE STOCKS (Cont.) 


Key. 








Bid. Offer. 
Revere Be aneDenus ces 22% 
Rhode Island ............ me rt 
St. Paul Fire & pages. . 224 
Seaboard F & Marin 
Seaboard a f 
ni: 
Springfield Fire & Ma 114 
errr ree 
Sun Life of Canada...... 420 
Travelers Insurance Co...429 
U 8 Fidelity & Guaranty.. 19% 20% 
U OD. cssnbectactecase 51 
U_ 8 Guarantee ......... 
Westchester Fire ........ 
GUARANTEED STOCKS 
(Guarantor in Parentheses) 
Ala & Vicksburg (ill Cen) 70% 
A y& Del&Hud).117 123 
Bos & Alb TI% 
Canada Sou (N Y Cent).. 8 4516 
Gar Cl# O(LN-AC 1). 81 
Delaware (Penn) 4 
Ft Wayne & ak pf (NYC) 52 td 
Ga RR & Bkg (LN-ACL). = 154 
Lack RRN J (DL&W).. 4 44% 
Oswego & Syra (DL&W). 38 42 
Pitts Y’tn&Asht pf(Penn) .144 ae 
135 
"is 
30 





INVESTMENT TRUST 
SECURITIES 


Super Corp A: Op ae 
Trust Std Investinent C.. 230 








Administered Fd second. .10.76 
Affiliated Fund .......... 2.93 
Amerex Holding Co 
American Business - 2 
—— ~ Equities. . 4 





Boston Fund ............ 
British Investors 14 
Broad v Co Inc 

Bullock Fun 


id 
Canadian Fund 
Century Shares .......... 
Chartered Investors 





35 
-15.44 
General Capital Corp.. 126.86 
General Investors ........ 4.51 
ted Investors... .14.48 
Institutional - sprcesacamni 
RS 1.03 
Insurance , ae ee Pe 1.21 
Investors Fund C......... 9.42 
aryland Fund ......... 4.65 
Massachusetts Investors. .19.01 
Mutual Inv Fund......... 9.95 


Nation-Wide Voting Shrs. 1.16 
National Investors (Md.). 5.19 








1.28 

Agricultural . + 6.93 
Automobile 4.37 
Aviation ... 8.58 
Bank Stocks . 7.88 
Building Supply - 6.53 
Electrical Equip ....... 6.25 
Insurance Stock ....... 8.89 
NS RS 6.52 
. CSecccescocveceee 7.55 
iceteheendate se peés 7.26 
Railroad ED...0.c cccce 5.98 
RE Pere ree 6.66 


oomnle Tas CtEB8.....20000 2% 







pe 35 
Putnam (Geo) Fund...... 12.90 
Quarterly Income ....... 9.24 
Republic Invest — eas 
Selected Am Shares... 
Spencer Trask Fund. ....13.51 
Standard Utilities .. 4 
Btate Str Street Invest. 62 
pervised S u 
54 
Trusteed Indus ‘ 
Uselps Voting Shrs....... -92 
Wellington Fund 12.51 
Wisconsin Inv Co com.... 2.07 


Blair & Co...........+.+. 1% 
Central National A....... 23 
Central National B....... 1 
First Reston ae 15% 
Huron Holding ..........- x 


tLiquidating value. 





23. 
*13 


* 
eo 


See SeBanwwaei awww. . Bs 
SS SSSINSSqsre2ees s 


ae Be 


pSB8aSp— 
Bee 


S2aseyae see 


AP AGAOSANDOPN Wor 


ENGES 


17 


Sue 


poe. 
RASRS 


seRrey 


Key. 


65 EP on ¥/ (1921).. 
65 Wisconein Tele 7% pf.. 


PUBLIC UTILITY STOCKS 








Bid. Offer. 

Alabama Power pf....... 83% 85 
Am Tei of N J...... 89 95 
= Dist Tel of N J pf...112% 115 

Arkansas Power & Lt pf. 80 82 
Atlantic City Elec pf..... — a 

Birmingham Elec 7% ee 
Buffalo, Niagara & E pf. i 
Carolina Pwr & Lt BE... 
Central Maine Pwr $6 pf. 7! 
Sentral Maine Ewe se.be. ge" ao 
Central Power & Lt pf... 87 89 
Consolidated Traction ... 4 53% 
Dallas Power & Lt Mn pf. 116 ee 
Derby Gas & Elec pf..... 26 30 
Eliz’town Con Gas....... 196 86205 
Eliz’town Water ........ 106 110 
Emp & Bay State Tel.... o« 
Franklin Tel & Tel....... ee 
Idaho Power pf....%..... oe 
Interocean Tel & Tel. Ts 
Interstate Nat Gas... 21 2 
Interstate Power pf....- 6 COS 
Jamaica Water Sup pf... 52 8 
Jersey Cent P & L 7% pf. 92 
aS fue ee us 
Long Island Lt 7% pf R - 27 
M ppi River Pwr pf.113% 1 
Mo Kan Pipe Line....... 4 4 
M te Pwr pf... 42 
Mountain St Tel & Tel...122° 126 
N r 7% pf..110% 112 
New England Pub Serv pr 

lien ick hn aston bike 31 
New d Pub Serv pr 

ras 

ew Orleans Pub Serv pf. 94 
N Y Mutual Tel & Tel... 1 


29 
Peninsula Tel é Tel pf A.110 
Penn Power & Lt pf 98 





ester & 96% 
Rochester Tel & T a. pf.110 
Sioux City Gas . 8% 

uth & Atlantic Tel “pres 14 
So Calif Edison pf B..... 28%, 
So New = RPS 146 
Terin Elec Power 7% pf.. 94 


— Blec Power vn Pt. - 


remiss 


SogEESEE 38 * 


a 


SERERGY"* 3 


BE5 





DALY $392 * 





wi 


A UU K 


LOE 





wiravey 


& CO. 





INDUST. 





Broad St., 


Tel. NY 1-971. 





KEY AND INDEX 


State 6694. A. T. T. Tel. 
CGO 1124. 


10—David R. Mitchell & Co., 20 


Broad St., N. Y. Phone 
HAnover 2-0727. See above. 


satis 


65—Loewi & Co., 208 E. 


The number at the left of the firm name identifies it with the corresponding number in the 
listings. OW—Offerings Wanted. BW—Bids Wanted. 

1—Carl Marks & Co., Inc., 3 
N. Y.; Phone 
HAnover 2-0050. A. T. T. 
208 So. La 
Salle St., Chicago; Phone 


Adams St., 
pling Phone State 
St., Milwaukee. 
5392. See Above 


a & Co., ae 


ason 
Ph. Daly 














Fashion Park ‘ie ate 


7 
Fishman (M H) Stores.. : = 





AND MISC. STOCKS 


11% 
225% 


SBearntSag8yncougiaSyhe: Fy 


Bie! eB puaee BBE. 


oe 
Snbp®i 23 oyh gt od 





SPOT LRT OI 
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Banking - Statistics—Brokers’ Loans—Gold Reserves 








Statement of the Federal Reserve Banks 
(Thousands) 


—camabined Fea. Res. Banks—. — > + she Res. Bank—. 
































- io. r. 5, Apr. 13, r. 12, r. 5, Apr. 13, 
ASSETS Apia” «= “*Sbao" Pioas. A939. Toso. F938. 
Gold certificates on hand and due from U. 
nal reasury vonage vat cpseas “acca caseens agseeecores "$12,716,719 seme eee 77 6.007208 5.000 008 $3,004.48 
emption — e Reserve notes....... ’ y 
er Cash bi pakisstecseeearaentvesedecewses 6oae 376, br 360,682 452,036 101,434 97,523 112,583 
Total reserves ..... powiain ae oe cecegvesetocced $13,102,409 $12,943,003 $9,706,178 $6,030,319 $5,979,674 $3,968,483 
Bills ae. + -cinaiatn 
Secured Governmen ons, 
direct or fult MMMM Sass sac accs wanes 1,537 1,062 9,730 476 395 2,173 
Other bills fully, guars sasudeve—ecvrcksandwaeces 1,526 1,490 3,194 120 90 377 
Total Bille Glacoumted .... 2.0... cccdeccens $3,063 $2,552 am $596 $485 $2,550 
Bills bought in open market.................... 561 561 218 218 215 
Industrial advan nees womcusaansccsteccenaescccenss 13,879 13,894 16, 3,829 3,830 4,287 
E vernm securities : ‘ 
ds © On ee caqucce tal RI ee 911,090 11,090 785,588 «256,538 «256,538 «228,523 
BE MED iden ceecdcveccvctasccadecstacece 1, 176, 109 1,176,109 1,160,691 331,160 331,160 337,636 
Treasury WE sv otncchewiersiccusteudhaaoceses 476,816 476,816 617,736 134,259 134,259 179,696 
Total U. S. Government securities........ $2,564,015 $2,564,015 $2,564,015 $721,957 $721,957 $745,855 
Total bills and securities ...............-. 2,581,518 2,581,022 2,594,376 726,600 726,490 752,907 
hen de tend eg bees cases 161 161 170 60 60 
Bey Rann Bh ay ERE 335 «=«-18,868 «= «(16,632 3,274 2,528 3,914 
EE, SUED ok cc cckdnccsccveseeecvcaadescee 648,928 007 663,496 155,499 141,831 649 
NN Siig Cbanesis capiicees quctdiccsevens 640 42,642 44,806 8,988 8,988 9,923 
si ata bie Cetadabesccindcedee anseeccece 50,162 48,733 47,978 13,849 13,516 13,989 
IN a. a bcw vets ceamsan stone cedar $16,447,152 $16,211,436 $13,073,636 $6,938,589 $6,873,087 $4,955,930 
LIABILITIES 
Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation..... 4,394,453 4,398,430 4,136,806 1,046,244 1,042,110 910,950 
Deposits : 
Member bank—reserve account ............... 9,527, big 7,472,143 5,102,803 5,073,877 3,442,991 
U. “S. Treasurer—general account............-- ee 1,102,897 340. ret Ary ey eae 
Es « Sauce gee Cehcehenesteesnesenuauns ’ , , , 
eg BA See a eine mete ase oa gh ita oe tae 247,116 237,807 198,604 182,057 171,323 149,841 
Ne CI gobi dle taeccuSeccacccunsens $11,057,386 $10,890,950 $7,929,631 $5,622,223 $5,575,054 $3,725,633 
Deferred availability items....................65 646,270 573,939 655,841 149,786 135,713 198,160 
Other liabilities including accrued dividends... 4,686 4,017 5,773 1,411 1,274 1, 
PR SS ake owes nkdecCoccgateuninis $16,102,795 $15,867,336 $12,728,051 $6,819,664 $6,754,151 $4,836,205 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
Capital paid in........ 134,956 134,926 133,495 50,888 50,887 50,946 
cores PiBoction , 149,152 149,152 147,739 ae a a} = ae 
Surplus (Section 13b). ° 27,264 poh Hes Hf Gb 
Other capital accounts 32,985 32,758 36, > y 
Total liabilities and capital accounts. ... $16,447,152 $16,211,436 $13,073,636 $6,938,589 $6,873,087 $4,955,930 
Ratio of total reserves to de it and Federal 
Reserve note liabilities combined.............. 84.8% 84.7% 80.4% 90.4% 90.4% 85.6% 
Contingent bance 3 MR bis purchased for for- 523 188 
e RS eee sass +20 + see sess 
Comimitmente to make industrial advances..... 12,016 12,062 12,982 2,510 2,516 4,191 
BANK OF CANADA 


Statement of Member Banks 


(Principal resources and liabilities of reporting member banks in 101 lead- 


~<s cities; millions of dollars) 


New York City— 








-——Chicago—, 
“Al ty r.5,Apr.13, Apr.12,Apr.5, Apr.13, Apr.12,Apr.5,Apr.13, 
LOANS— 1939. 1939. 1938. 1939.” 1939." 1938. 1939. 1939. 1938. 
ME, snd csccccccee 3,852 3,838 4,248 358 362 401 1,386 1.373 i 
° <4 —. Piha was ae 303 «307 43=— 406 15 16 23 114 119 
oc et: 
Brok ~¥ 727 573 28 30 29 S41 579 440 
539 86591 69 69 70 196 195 199 
% 1,164 97 99 99 639 
Vises 1,146 13 13 12 110 111 118 
: aa iF pe 55 65 15 
1,531 1,502 48 48 56 381 387 416 
8,164 8,567 531 538 593 2,783 2,828 3,032 
7 ury bill 342 = 3313 110 «—«134 138 95 
Treasury notes... 2,008 Peo] 7,960 213 aia 949 86754 743 | 2,987 
ee ae 5,863 5.837 663 662 2,051 1,997 
Govt. guaranteed..... 2,038 2,035 Li 125 124 100 1,050 1,045 435 
Other securities....... 3,320 3,290 3,096 331 324 282 1,221 1,211 1,145 
Total invest...... 13,571 13,470 12,227 1,442 1,456 1,331 5,214 5,091 4,567 
Total loans and 
“investments. -21,691 21,634 20,794 1,973 1,994 1,924 7,997 7,919 7,599 
Reserve with F.R. Bk. 7,866 7,668 5,813 800 °724 ‘601 4,533 4,503 2'891 
Cash in vault......... 342 26 23 20 57 54 53 
Bals. with domes. bks. 2,612 2,615 2,051 211 194 154 7 101 66 
Other assets, net...... 50 51 389 389 480 
Demand deposits adj. 16,388 16,072 14 425 1,475 1,357 1,307 7,221 7,132 6,008 
Time deposits ........ 5,212 5,215 5,218 ‘472 ‘472 °463 '625 629 ‘656 
Government deposits.. »629 629 627 83 8 116 111 112 = 222 
Interbank deposits: 
Domestic banks..... 6,577 6,615 5,250 745 787 597 2,754 2,751 2,086 
a ban a * 339 11 12 7 3 S48 27 
Other liab' aes: ve 16 15 18 318 314 338 
Capital account iékeexs 258 2509 242 1,483 1,480 1,482 


"Officially designated “Commercial, industrial and agricultural loan3."" 
DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS BY BANKS IN REPORTING 


CENTERS WEEKLY 
(Thousands) 


No. of —————Week Ended 


























Centers Ap. 12, Apr. 5, Apr. 13, 
Federal Reserve District Included. 939. 1939. 1938. 
catia nese sekautecaha 17 $407,598 $481, $379, 
EE EE as waa tivewveckones 2,969,741 3,975,770 2,772 291 
3—Philadelphia 368,096 474,788 321,655 
CE .ckdacenosechenaan’ 445,457 539,189 438,138 
ee Tee eee ‘ 306,041 245,773 
EE. <o< stethadesendsaces ee 215,101 244,010 200,374 
NT Sa teds cto 84 be nnd cen 1,887 1,433,041 21 
PE hs ccwie seh eecnsctes 443 225,909 190,170 
9—Minneapolis 134,226 141,627 1133,675 
a. 230,746 249,119 226,111 
ll—Dallas ......... 184,850 189,863 172,462 
583,757 358 553,590 
| Seer es ge ee $6,996; $8,887,258 1$6,542,380 
New York City 2,714,387 3,640,941 2,490,731 
Total outside New York City.273 ,282,407 246,317 1$4,051,649 
EE a céb'ccipetcsewebhetecess 0% 386, 177, 1$5:Se0'000 
tRevised. - 


MONEY RATES IN NEW YORK CITY WEEKLY 


Prime 
csm———Time Loans.—_<—_——. Com. Paper. 
--tCall Loans.~, —60-90 Days.—, —4-6 Months.—, —4-6 Months. 
tDaily Daily Daily 


Bankers 
Acceptances. 
= 7190 Days.—, 


Daily Daily 
= Av. High.Low. Av. High.Low. Av. High.Low. oe meg Av. 
. 1 


128 i) 1S % i 





(Thousands of Canadian Dollars) 


aise 12, Apes, Apes 13, 

















Assets: 

a 206,441 203,704 180,698 
Res. in U. 

& sterl. fds.. a, 138 32,498 21,023 
_ ea una 1,575 
Total res....237,579 236,202 203,296 
= i -132,825 132,773 

ort term. * 

Long term. > 27,983 3 460 (258,119 

Other sec..... saa tose.” SRE 
Breckease 160,808 160,233 170,391 
othe. assets.. 5,896 6,229 4,281 
Total assets.404,283 402,663 377,968 
Liabilities : 
Circulation ...166,591 164,195 154,388 
ae ‘ao 17,936 24,364 

Bank dep.. 034 204,912 183,433 
Other dep.. 7,695 6,890 2,351 
Total dep... oe 229,738 210,148 
Other liab..... 2,065 1,826 1,983 
Total liab...404,283 402,663 377,968 
es. to notes 

and dep..... 60. 59.95% 55.76% 


BANK OF FRANCE 
(Millions of francs) 
Apet, Mar.31, Apr.8, 
939. 1939. 1938. 
CT « catcnantate 87,265 87,265 55,806 
For’gn balances 739 739 20 
Bills on France 4,506 5,733 10,334 
Wheat of. bills 2,144 2,053 .... 
30-day atzences 151 2171 947 
Temp. adv * * 

PE cancadena 20,627 39,553 
Circulation . "130/308 119° 748 98,143 
Total cr. curr. 

= . ae 


ety * 657 23, 4 


1, 
2038 "ist 2,154 
16,538 21,308 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
(Thousands of pounds) 
An. Ans Aus, 


Circulation ..... 499.7 703 491,451 497,24 248 
Public deposits. 17, 739 16,042 17, 
Priv. deposits. . 138, rr = 476 139,947 
Bankers’ acc’ts. 91,947 103,951 
Other accounts. rt $36 40,529 35,996 
Govt. securities. 108,666 1 116, 

Other securities 27, 
Dise. and adv.. 


aye 


o 
we 


Nee Ni 

BERNBS! 
phan, 

RESESE 


MONEY RATES IN NEW YORK 
CITY DAILY 
-Call Money—, 60-90 4-6 
Re- Day 


RR 
RR 


new- Time: 
als. _ ee ee 


> 
sv 
an 
om 
o 


shababataay 


at at bh sk ak at 








Condition of Federal Reserve Banks 
At Close of Business April 12, 1939 
(Thousands) 


Total Total Bil 

















aeuacsed 81,837 78 191,322 8,818 661 
New York.... Age sts a6 Treat ro 244 Sion eos 
Philadelphia . 651,163 179 4) 314,050 440,247 
Cleveland ..... 876,791 86 ’ 418,354 526,137 
Richmond .......... 1,825 210 134,227 195,571 254,359 
y SRP 297,921 56 116,422 148,412 195,405 
eae 2,162,260 90 127 255 1,243,540 
oy” Re 334,572 100 124,173 179,393 207,685 
Minneapolis ........ 246, 77 Z 523 124,489 
Kansas City........ 325,238 826 132,140 168,746 234,650 
ET ie cacdawauends 229, 410 02, 7%, 184,556 
San Francisco...... 794,127 255 216,215 348,103 563,272 
Reichsbank 
(Thousands of Reichsmarks) 
*A 3. ites. be ee bag 
Gold coin and bullion........ Ys 700 be 772 70,772 70,772 70,772 
Reserve in foreign currencies 5,600 5,833 6,019 5,836 5,721 
Bills of exchange and checks.7,778,300 8,136,950 6,990,943 7,058,086 7,083,533 
Silver and other coin......... t 149,263 233,932 214,849 ‘179,472 
oS Ae Oey 37,800 57,615 36,950 48,128 37.934 
NINN Si cccdcacacnsdoaes 668,200 677,248 677,244 677,244 677,244 
2 Ue re aaa t 1,048,007 1,012,379 1,001, 627 1,251,000 
Notes in circulation.......... 8,165,000 8,310,944 7,463,727 7,573,761 7,737,275 
Other maturing obli gations. .1,059,700 1,249,379 1,014,222 964,419 1,027,217 
see — Sigtiaueséaninn t “ 547, 4 ee = | 7 ~ 
pon reported in cable. *Cable report, subject to revision. tAs reported in the 
official Reichsbank stat " 
SOCERT "a ConsEaL- MONEY IN CIRCULATION | 
Federal Res. : Prev. o AOSUSTEO FoR SEASONAL VARIATION +20 
System: Rate. Established. Rate. | | | 
Boston 1% Sept. 2,1937 2 | |\2 |. 
New York.... 1 aug. 27, 1937 1% | $ re P| 
Philadelphia.. 144 Sept. 4,1937 2 | |\s a See 623 
leve . 14% May 11, 1935 2 a ee a 
Richmond 1% Aug. 21, 1937 2 3 ae be 
Atlanta 1% Aug. 20, 1937 2 2 ed 2 
Chicago ..... 1% Aug. 20,1937 2 | |/© +1 tee 
St. Louis..... 14% Sept. 2,1937 2 | 4 ‘2 2 
Minneapolis... 14% Aug. 3,1937 2 | || ai | | | | ee 
Kansas City.. 1% Sept. 3.1937 2 | WEONESgAY FIGURES | | | 
Dallas ....... 14% Aug. 30, 1937 2 sa J otot ot od oi lt tt es 
n Francisco 1 Sept. 3.1937 2 oe S- 7 © ime 
Ar ontien seas Mar. 1, 1936 .. LC = 
Oct. 27,1938 3 
g _ Dadeepas 2 — * ocd . MONEY IN CIRCULATION AND 
Olombia ...... uly 18, MONETARY GOLD STOCK 
Denmark ...... Feb. zs = : Wednesday Figures 
. 3, 1934 (Millions of dollars) 
. 2, 1939 -—Money in—. Monet. 
Ee ee 
. 4, , - - 
. 29, 1935 1938. .  justed. ~ justed. 
. 28, 1935 30 April 13... 6,404 6,380 12,825 
y 18, 1936 5 1939. 
6, 1936 3.65 | Mar. 22... 6,818 6,758 15,075 
Sisss 4° | Apr: lee 6 
17, 1937 5. Apr. 12... 6,875 6,835 15,430 
15, 1935 5 Pn yn Bg seasonal variation by 
Sweden ....... 1, 1933 3 
Switzerland ... 1 Nov. 25, 1936 2 


RESERVE BANK CREDIT AND 
RELATED ITEMS 
(Millions of dollars) 

Net Chg. Since 
—_——_ 

Apr. 12, Apr. 5, Apr. 13, 
1939. 1939. 1938. 

Bills discounted. . 3 — 

on bought..... 1 $< 


. Govt. secur. 2,564 
Indust. advances 


(not incl. $12,- 
,000 commit- 
ments, April 12) 14 - —- 8 
Othe b 
, ee 3 oo 5 
Total Res. Bank 
EY wacctacasd 2,584 -- — 18 
Gold stock....... 15,430 7% 2,605 
Treasury curr’cy. 2,842 4 159 


Member bk. res. 


alances .... 9,528 +210 +2,056 

Money in circul’n 6,835 — 20 + 455 

Treasury cash... 2,707 — 5 — 835 
Treas. dep. with 

F. R. banks.... 1,015 — 88 + 874 
Non-member de- 
sits and oth. 

. R. accounts. 771 + 44 + 196 


Excess reserves of member banks on 
April 12 were estimated to be approxi- 
mately $3,880,000, an increase of $170,- 
000,000 for the week. 


DEMAND DEPOSIT TURN- 
OVER (24) 
(Adjusted for seasonal variation; 
1919-25—100) 


In 101 Leading Cities |§ | CFease ..............ceee 705,000 
1939. 1938. 1937. 1936. 1935. 1934. Sen ave ans 
Bob: oe ae Gi Bt we oS wa 
Mar. ..48.3 50.3 61.3 63.6 63.0 65.2 DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL 
: ACCOUNTS MONTHLY 

= 100 Cities Outside New York City (Thousands of dollars) 

me es O2 BS Be ase 8 New York 140 Other Total 
Feb. 1-508 G18 70.6 69.0 71.2 75.1 | i999 Git Cities’ 141 Cities 
Mar. ..60.1 62.2 73.0 70.9 733 71:7 | woP” 14 746460 17-360 T70 $2,119 088 

In New York City 1939. 
Jan. ..36.3 42.2 50.3 50.4 50.9 54.4 | Jan. 14,533,203 17,806,374 32,339,577 
Feb. ..35.0 36.2 50.9 49.1 50.0 61.8 | Feb. 12,380,061 15,110,232 27,490,293 
Mar. ..35.8 38.1 48.1 53.2 50.6 55.1 ' Mar. 16,274,406 18,163,311 34,437,717 
BANK DEBITS BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
ee A adjusted for seasonal variation ; millions of Gollera). 
Cleve. Rich. Atl’ta. Chic. St.L. Minn. Kans. Dallas. 

Mar. ... 66.3 26.0 57.6 62.4 25.9 33.8 171.6 32.5 M2 38.9 $27.0 944 
Aug. ... 629 245 59.2 646 25.8 346 157.8 33.5 23.9 39.1 27.5 98.5 
July ... 65.4 25.3 584 62.7 25.7 34.1 159.9 35.1 216 41.1 27.8 1025 
Sept. ... 66.3 245 58.0 65.7 27.1 34.4 1685 34.0 22.0 408 27.1 = 
Oct. ---- 68.1 26.3 61.0 68.9 28.0 33.5 1885 34.6 221 40.1 25.2 6 
Nov. ... 723 25.6 60.7 69.6 265 35.6 186.8 34.2 22.6 39.8 26.0 105.2 

. «+. 74 26.9 66.8 77.1 27.6 36.8 210.1 36.9 22.7 42.4 27.3 1093 

1939. 

Jan. ... 69.8 25.5 60.7 65.3 26.5 348 187.6 34.1 238 41.5 274 195-0 
Feb. ... 70.0 31.1 60.2 64.3 265 34.1 173.5 34.3 221 39.5 27.1 : 
Mar. ... 69.2 25.2 63.6 65.4 26.6 35.2 183.4 34.0 22.7 38.4 27.6 96. 

$Excluding New York City. 


Reserve. Discounted. Govt. Secur. in Circulation. Res.Account. 


Is Total U.S. F. R. Notes Due Members 




















SECURITY LOANS 
(New York City member banks; 
millions of dollars) 


To To 

1938. Brokers. Others. Total 
ye eee 1 
yw 22 190 

Cy aa 
WES. . iiencenaud 611 190 Sot 
PS Sa Sees 579 195 Ti4 
yt Re” Seis 541 196 737 


GOLD RESERVES OF CENTRAL 
BANKS AND GOVERNMENTS 
WEEKLY 
(In dollars of 15 2-21 grains nine- 
teenths fine millions) 


Report Date 
Falling in 
Wk. Ended Eng- Switzer- Hol- Bel- 
* ce. land. land. land.gium. 
Apr. 16.2,428 2,696 698 1,000 532 
1939. 
Mar. 25.2,435 1,872 — 909 — 
Apr. 1.2,435 1,872 907 
Apr. 8.2435 1,873 
Apr. 15. 2,435 1,872 a a 
GOLD MOVEMENT 


Week ended April 12, 1939 


Tr i England 


ee: Pry $54,677, 
From Holland - 8,719,000 
From Belgium ......... 1,164,000 
WUGUR TED occcedesesce 440,000 
From Scotland 273,000 
San a4 cn s.< einai 273,000 








(M A STEADY 
CAMEL SMOKER 
FROM ‘WAY BACK— 
THEY'VE GOT 
_MILDNESS AND GOOD 
TASTE, TOO! 


TURKISH & DOMESTIC & 
s BLEND 
ay CIGARETTES A 


- Copyright, 1939, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 





= 


FOR SMOKING PLEASURE AT ITS BEST... 











POPULAR JIMMY FOXX-—winner of the 
1938 American League batting crown, and voted the 
most valuable player in the League last yvear—greets 
the new 1939 baseball season with a confident smile 
and a Camel! Camels rate high with Jimmy. “I gave 
a lot of thought to the subject of cigarettes— made 
experiments too—before I settled down to Camels 
for keeps! Camels are better tasting—and they're 
milder.” Be curious enough to try Camels yourself. 
Smoke six packs—and you'll see why Camels are 
the most popular cigarette in the world. Appealing 
flavor—pleasing aroma—call it what you will, but 
there’s no mistaking the fact that Camels give 
the supreme thrill of smoking pleasure at its best. 





LET UP_LIGHT UP A CAME 








